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PREFACE. 


Lifelike pictures of the apostolic age give to the Acts 
its unique importance and its special charm. It is 
therefore the first duty of an editor to realise for 
himself and his readers the actual position of the 
primitive Church in its Jewish and its Graeco-Roman 
environment, to trace their mutual action and reaction 
on each other, and gather from its outward history a 
true estimate of its inner life. Its constitution and 
social order were peculiar; for apostolic government 
was an exceptional ordinance, designed only for the 
stage of infancy and youthful growth. During this 
first generation the life of the Church depended 
(humanly speaking) on personal initiative and personal 
leadership. Throughout the Acts the living brother¬ 
hood of faithful men is the central subject of interest. 
The book dwells continually upon the fundamental 
facts of the Christian religion, but they have not 
yet crystallised into doctrines. Though the apostles 
were steadily moulding the institutions of the future 
Church, its fabric did not take permanent shape till 
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PUKKAOE. 

after they had laid the foundations of the faith in the 
hearts of men. 

Hence the editor who desires to keep in close 
touch with his author must concern himself more 
with personal history than with dogmatic theology or 
ecclesiastical systems, must fix his eyes steadily on 
the living representatives of Christ, study the language 
and motives of the several speakers and actors on 
the scene, and compare them with the history of the 
period. 

I have taken pains to verify and digest the large 
store of information for which I am indebted to many 
predecessors. I have also made an independent and 
thorough scrutiny for myself of the author’s language, 
and endeavoured to illustrate it by the aid of other 
scriptures and any ancient authorities within my reach. 

The recension of the Greek text by Westcott and 
Hort is so thorough and trustworthy in principles and 
in execution that I cannot hope to improve upon it: 
I am indebted to it for the main body of the text. 
Nor have I attempted any fresh collation of mss. 
but in doubtful readings and in punctuation much 
scope is still left for independent criticism. 

Kvery real student of the Acts must perceive the 
intrinsic superiority of that text to the Received text 
of the sixteenth century, on which the Authorised 
Version is based; but its adoption, together with the 
advance of Greek criticism since its date, involves 
changes so considerable that I have embodied my own 
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interpretation in a literal translation for the use of 
English readers, being often unable to agree altogether 
with the Revised Version. 

I have made no attempt to combat in detail the 
sceptical theories which depreciate the Acts as a 
legendary chronicle of traditional miracles: for they 
rest mainly on a 'priori objections to the credibility of 
miracles, which have no force for believers in a living 
Christ. My judgment is that the book harmonises 
so perfectly with the spirit of the apostolic age that 
it must be a genuine product of that time: and it 
records, not only the miracles which heralded and 
attended the birth of the Christian Church, but also 
their attestation by a multitude of eyewitnesses. No 
historical sequel to the earthly life of Jesus can well 
be conceived without a supernatural element; the faith 
of thousands in a risen Lord becomes incomprehensible 
apart from it; and in the Acts it forms an essential 
element of the history. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The book of Acts claims to be a continuation of the 
third gospel by the same author. Their me Acts a 
similarity of spirit, style, and language j’eau^ 

so forcibly attests the identity of author- Title, 
ship that there can be no serious question of the fact. 
It opens like the gospel with an address to Theophilus. 
In this the gospel is entitled the first book, and 
the life of Jesus therein contained, though it in¬ 
cludes his whole life on earth down to his ascension, 
is described as a beginning only of what he did 
and taught. This language reveals the authors 
point of view as to the relation of the two books 
to each other. He introduces the Acts as a 
second book of the life of Jesus, and the history of 
his Church as a further chapter of the Saviour’s 
history. The words and deeds of apostles and saints 
are in his eyes not their own; it is their Lord who 
speaks and acts through them. Jesus, though now 
withdrawn from human sight and exalted into heaven, 
is still the active head and guiding mind of his 
church on earth: apostles and prophets are mere 
ministers of his will, inspired by his informing and 
quickening Spirit. 

It appears therefore, that according to the author’s 

l 
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TITLE AND PREFACE. 


original design the Acts was attached to the third 
gospel as a second p*art of a single work, and there 
was no occasion for a separate title. But when the 
two books became detached, as they -are in the canon 
of Scripture, a distinct name was needed. Accord¬ 
ingly ancient mss. contain the Greek title Praxeis , 
which correctly describes the nature of its contents 
as a collection of personal memoirs, and which has 
been current in the Church, together with its Latin 
translation Acta and English Acts , ever since. The 
fuller titles, Acts of Apostles and Acts of the Apostles , 
are inaccurate, as the book brings into prominence 
men who were not apostles, and ignores many who 
were : and can hardly have been as ancient as the 
apostolic age. 

The few opening words addressed to Theophilus 
further connect the Acts with the third gospel: 

Preface to they prove that it was intended for the 
Theophilus. same readers, and prompted by the same 

motives, as are set forth in the fuller preface to 
the gospel. Theophilus, as there appears, was a 
representative Christian orally .instructed in the 
fundamental facts of Christianity; and the author, 
perceiving the inevitable defects of 1 oral instruction 
without the addition of a complete written narrative, 
and dissatisfied with the many attempts hitherto 
made to supply the need, addressed himself after 
careful study of the facts to its execution. 

This conception of the constant government of the 


Essential 
unity of 
the Acts. 


Church by her divine Lord, and of his 
personal presence by his Spirit, is essential 
to a right understanding of the Acts. 


Its incompleteness as an outward history appears 
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upon the surface: churches of first-rate importance, 
like that of Alexandria, are altogether ignored ; 
those of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Rome are shown 
for a season in vigorous action, to disappear again 
entirely from view; the history of important crises 
is illustrated by fragments from the biographies of 
Peter and Paul, Stephen and Philip. Yet the genius 
of the author, inspired by faith in the sovereign 
will and guiding hand of the divine Head of the 
Church, impresses on all these scattered elements of 
church life a pervading idea of spiritual unity, which 
gives continuity to the whole. The result is that 
the apostolic church lives again in his pages from 
its marvellous birth at Pentecost, through successive 
battles with Jewish bigotry and violence, and years 
of rapid growth in Samaria and the cities of the 
Gentiles, till the feet of its foremost apostle are 
planted in imperial Rome, with hardly an apparent 
break. 


The book of Acts is a very ancient treasure 

of the Chui'ch. Besides the frequent . .. JX 

1 Antiquity and 

references in early Christian writers to importance of 
the events which it records, reminiscences tIie Act8 ‘ 
of its language, more or less distinct, are found in 
Polycarp, in the letter to Diognetus, in Hermas, in 
Justin Martyr, and in the letter written by the 
churches of Vienne and Lyons. It obtained a place 
in-the canon of Scripture next after the four gospels, 
as an authentic record of the apostolic age, at the 
earliest date to which the existence of a canon can 


be traced; for it stands in that position in the 
Muratorian fragment, believed to be as old as the 
second century, and has retained that position ever 
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HISTORICAL VALUE. 


since. For more than seventeen centuries Christians 
have gathered from its pages almost all that is known 
about the birth and growth of the infant Church 
in her Jewish nursery, her early persecutions by 
Jewish rulers, the successive stages of her contact 
with the Gentile world, her increasing independence 
of Jewish influence, and the gradual evolution of a 
united Church by the steady assimilation of Hebrew 
and Greek elements. A whole generation of Christian 
life would have been a comparative blank without 
the historical framework which it supplies for the 
due arrangement of the further details contained in 
the original epistles of the apostles. Thus it forms 
the first and most important link in the chain of 
historical evidence which connects the gospel narrative 
with the faith of later generations. But its value 
far exceeds a record of outward progress; for it gives 
an insight into the spiritual development of the 
men who first preached the gospel of the Resur¬ 
rection. Many of them are familiar figures in the 
gospel narrative, and we know what manner of men 
they were while they walked with Jesus. In the 
Acts is exhibited the process by which God educated 
these humble followers and transformed them into 
eloquent preachers, master-builders of a new social 
fabric, leaders of a religious revolution. There the 
three stupendous miracles, which ushered in the new 
dispensation, are combined into a single group; and 
it is seen how the Resurrection weaned them from 
the associations of the earthly life, and prepared 
their minds for the revelation of a spiritual presence; 
how the glory of the Ascension brought them to 
their knees in adoring worship of their heavenly 
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Lord; how the power of the Spirit came down from 
heaven to dwell within them, enduing them with 
grace and wisdom to preach and govern, and with 
strength to labour and suffer for the faith of Christ 
cnicified. 

The general character of the history goes far to 
stamp the Acts as a contemporary record. (1) 
The various apostles and other actors ^ Actg 
on the scene play their part as living contemporary 
men, each invested with a distinct person- record ' 
ality, which no subsequent generation could have 
reproduced. The individual prominence of single 
apostles is a characteristic feature of the Acts, in con¬ 
trast with the vague traditional view of their collective 
action which prevails in the language of the early 
Fathers. Barnabas, Stephen, Cornelius, present each a 
different type of faith, and Ananias, Simon Magus, 
Elymas, of sin. The elder Herod Agrippa is distin¬ 
guished by his affectation of religious zeal and his 
ostentatious vanity from the younger, who was a time¬ 
serving partizan of Rome. The administration of 
Roman justice reflects the character of the judge, 
accordingly as Gallio, Felix, or Festus is seated on 
the tribunal. 

(2) And these personal narratives are related with 
a wealth of local and circumstantial details, which 
must have been almost unattainable after the lapse 
of a few years, however easily accessible at the time. 
Such localities, for instance, as the field Aceldama, 
Solomon's porch, Herod's prison, the tower Antonia 
and the stairs connecting it with the temple courts, 
were swept away in 70 by the utter destruction of 
the temple and great part of the city. Everywhere 
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CONTEMPORARY CHARACTER. 


the local colouring is preserved with the same fidelity, 
whether the scene lies in Jerusalem amidst the stir 
of national and religious life, or in the Graeco-Roman 
capital of the Herods and the provincial governors; 
at Athens the sceptical curiosity of Greek philoso¬ 
phers, at Ephesus the trade of exorcists, the mercenary 
zeal of the craftsmen in support of the local worship, 
and the excitable temper of a Greek populace are 
reproduced in turn. The names and titles of kings 
and magistrates—Jewish, municipal, and imperial— 
are freely scattered up and down the pages with such 
accuracy of detail, that the resources of modern criti¬ 
cism can scarcely detect an apparent flaw. 

(3) Decisive evidence of the extreme fidelity of the 
history in minute details is furnished by a comparison 
of the contemporary epistles of Paul. As these 
frequently touch on the outward events and circum¬ 
stances of his life, though their immediate concern 
is with his inner mind and personal relations with 
the churches, they come continually into incidental 
contact with the narrative of the Acts; and the 
coincidence between the two is so close and cir¬ 
cumstantial, and at the same time apparently so 
undesigned, that it is impossible to explain it on any 
hypothesis but that of actual truth. The history 
implies an intimate knowledge of his circumstances, 
feelings, and actions which could only be gained by 
personal intercourse with him or his immediate 
companions. 

There are some, however, who admit that the book 
of the Acts is up to a certain point a genuine 
and trustworthy record of the first century, and yet 
maintain that the whole is a comparatively late 
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compilation in which original documents have been 
incorporated. Now it is highly improb- The Actg not 
able that any such independent documents a mere corn- 
can have survived to the second century, pilatl0n ' 
and yet utterly perished without a trace of their 
existence, leaving the Acts as the unique record of 
the primitive Church. But the character of the book 
still more decidedly refutes this groundless theory; 
for it is clearly not a mere compilation. There is 
great variety in its pages; for it ranges over thirty 
years, beginning amid past scenes in a foreign land 
of which the author knew little save by report, and 
ending with his own personal experiences; but the 
unity is more conspicuous than the variety. The 
language is uniform throughout, and language is in 
his hands an instrument of singular power and 
delicacy: whatever materials he has pressed into his 
service, he has at least recast in his own well-chosen 
words. The style too is peculiarly his own: an 
extremely simple, but highly graphic, narrative of 
condensed facts presents the successive actors and 
crises in church history with great dramatic power. 
He rigorously suppresses the expression of his own 
opinions, and studies to efface himself, yet succeeds 
in thoroughly enlisting the sympathy of his readers. 
His frequent summaries of speeches are models of 
condensed thought. The impression of spiritual 
grandeur which he conveys in describing the apostolic 
age, though really a reflection of his own intense 
faith, seems to grow out of the simple facts. All 
this bespeaks, in my judgment, rare literary skill as 
well as Christian inspiration. 

His date and personality are clearly indicated by 
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SYMPATHIES OF THE AUTHOR. 


his special religious sympathies. From Pentecost 
Religious downwards he dwells (apart from personal 
BympatMeB. narrative) almost exclusively on two 
subjects, the marvellous expansion of the Church, 
and the struggle with Judaism, external or internal. 
Missionary enterprise has a special charm for him: 
he delights to record the onward march of the 
gospel, the rapid growth of new churches, and 
the addition of new provinces to the kingdom of 
Christ, while he dismisses pastoral work and in¬ 
ternal organization with scanty notice. Still more 
conspicuous is his enthusiasm for Christian freedom. 
His indignation against Jewish tyranny, his condem¬ 
nation of Jewish prejudice, his admiration for the 
successive champions of Gentile liberty, meet the 
reader everywhere. He expresses these feelings in 
the tone of an eager partizan, not of a dispassionate 
historian, who can survey calmly from a safe distance 
the trials of a past generation. Judaism faces him 
as a living and dangerous foe, which is assailing 
beneath his eyes the rights of Gentile Christians, 
and still threatening imprisonment or death to the 
apostle of the Gentiles. 

Now in the apostolic age these sentiments were a 
natural outcome of circumstances; for the Church 
grew up in the centre of Judaism as a branch of 
the national creed, with unbounded faith in the 
Jewish scriptures, beneath the shelter of the Temple. 
It was therefore for a time exposed as an almost 
helpless victim to the caprices of Jewish tyranny. 
Even when Christians fled to the cities of the Gen¬ 
tiles, the synagogue was still their religious home; 
they were themselves imbued with its prejudices, 
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but the continual object of its bitter jealousy. All 
the persecutions of the Church in those days were 
instigated by Jews, all the troubles which beset her 
peace were due to Judaism. But Jewish influence 
began to wane outside Palestine with the first con¬ 
siderable influx of Gentile converts into the Pauline 
churches. Christian congregations had seceded from 
the synagogue, and the Church had asserted her in¬ 
dependence at Corinth, Ephesus, and Rome, if not 
other cities, long before the fatal contest with Rome 
which prostrated Jewish power. Even as early as the 
epistles of the Roman imprisonment Judaism had 
lost its formidable character: Judaizcrs are but once 
denounced, and then as a discredited and heretical 
faction, to be classed with dogs and evil workers. But 
the author of the Acts breathes the spirit of the 
earlier epistles, and it would be an anachronism to 
date his work after 70. when the Jews had become 
objects of compassion, and Rome, once the protector, 
had taken their place as the jealous persecutor of 
the Church. 

The author’s intense devotion to the apostle Paul 
gives a further clue to his personality. From the 

thirteenth chapter onwards the book is Personal de- 
wholly engrossed with his biography. votiontoPaui. 

The two causes of church extension and of Christ¬ 
ian 'freedom are so closely identified with the 
career of their foremost champion that all other 
spheres of Christian progress are ignored: the 
earlier apostles drop out of sight: fellow-labourers 
like Barnabas and Silas disappear from view the 
moment they separate from Paul: his deliverance 
from manifold dangers engrosses exclusive attention, 
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USE OF FIRST PERSON. 


and the fortunes of the Church seem bound up in 
his life. 

This concentration of interest around the single 
person of Paul admits of only one explanation, that 
the author was a devoted friend of the apostle, 
actively associated with his work, and in fervent 
sympathy with his views. If Paul was his father 
in Christ, the spiritual leader under whose banner 
he had served, the recognized chief under Christ of 
his particular field of labour, we can understand it, 
but not otherwise. 

And this we gather from his own narrative to 
have been his exact position. For just as he opens 

Use of first both his books in his own name by 
person plural. ^he use 0 f the first person singular, 

so in the latter half of the Acts he indicates his 
own presence in the company of Paul by employing 
the first person plural. The earliest trace of his 
presence is in xiv. 22; from which it appears that he 
was one of the disciples whom Paul converted in 
southern Galatia during his first visit, who clave to the 
apostle’s teaching in spite of much persecution from 
the Jews. On Paul’s next visit to Asia Minor with 
Silas the author (by that time a Christian of some 
standing) joins him at Troas, is admitted to his con¬ 
fidence, accepts the call to come over into Macedonia 
as a binding summons to him in common with Paul 
and Silas, and accordingly proceeds with them to 
Philippi. There he takes up the work of an evangelist, 
and remains behind, on their enforced departure, to 
carry it on (xvi. 10-40). As he rejoined Paul six years 
later at Philippi in the capacity of a delegate from the 
Church bearing their contribution to Jerusalem, it may 
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be concluded that he spent much of the interval in 
evangelistic work in Macedonia (xx. 5—xxi. 18). Two 
years and a half later he accompanied the apostle on 
his eventful voyage from Caesarea to Rome, with a 
view probably to personal ministration as well as the 
Roman mission (xxvii. 1—xxviii. 16). This sketch of 
his life confirms the tradition that he was one of the 
two messengers of the Macedonian churches so highly 
commended in 2 Cor. viii. 18-23, and renders it prob¬ 
able that he is the true yoke-felloiv of Phil. iv. 3. 

The author’s life brings clearly into view the 
materials within his reach for the construction of 
his history. Besides his own personal sources of 
knowledge of Paul’s later career, and formation. 

his opportunities for supplementing it by con¬ 
versation with his fellow-travellers, his intimate 
association with Paul himself enabled him to relate on 
the highest possible authority the proceedings of the 
Sanhedrin, first against Peter and John, then against 
the Twelve, and against Stephen, together with his 
defence and martyrdom, Saul’s own conversion and 
subsequent career. During the two years and a half, 
through which Paul’s imprisonment at Caesarea was 
prolonged, he had access at Jerusalem to the brethren 
of the Lord, the Twelve, and other original members 
of the Church: at Caesarea he was at one time a guest 
ini the house of Philip, and had opportunity of hearing 
his narrative of the conversion of Samaria, of Simon 
Magus, and of the Ethiopian eunuch, and from 
Cornelius or other original members of that church 
the story of his baptism, and of Herod’s death. It 
appears therefore that the visit to Palestine, which 
withdrew the author from evangelistic work, supplied 
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DATE OF PUBLICATION. 


him also with all the materials lie required for the 
Acts. 

This visit to Palestine was indispensable for 
the due execution of his work: nowhere else 
Date of pub- could a Gentile convert obtain adequate 
lication. materials for a life of Jesus. But, these 

once obtained, the language of his own preface 
and the circumstances of the Gentile churches alike 
preclude the hypothesis of needless delay in the 
publication of his gospel. The Christians for whom 
he wrote, members probably of those Macedonian or 
Asiatic churches, amidst which he had been labouring 
as an evangelist, had (it seems) no written gospel 
worthy of the name; and the want was so keenly 
felt that many futile efforts had been made to supply 
it. Few, in fact, in the Pauline congregations had so 
thorough a knowledge of gospel history as to commit 
it to writing or embody it in oral teaching, as may 
have been done in Palestine. The demand therefore 
for Christian scriptures was already urgent amidst 
the multitude of Greek believers who had been 
trained in the synagogue upon the Jewish scriptures, 
and were now flocking thence into the Pauline 
churches. Critics who postpone the publication of the 
synoptic gospels to the latter part of the first century, 
or later, hardly realize the urgency of this demand. 
This is, to my mind, the most forcible argument for 
fixing an early date for the completion of the third 
gospel. The need was already pressing in Greece and 
Asia Minor before the expedition to Palestine opened 
to the author an opportunity for meeting it, and the 
intercourse with Paul and his company on the journey 
was well calculated to ripen thought into action. His 
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gospel, embodying the oral teaching then current in 
Palestine, was in all probability completed, and the 
materials collected for the Acts, before the arrival of 
the author at Rome. Its closing verses bring down 
the history to 62. Two years later came the 
Ncronian persecution, and soon after that the Jewish 
war altered the face of the religious world. The Jews 
became down-trodden exiles: the Roman empire and 
populace took their place as the persecutors of the 
Church. Of that altered world the author gives no 
hint; and I see no reason to date the publication of 
the Acts much later than the termination of the 
history in 62. 

The latest mention of the author in the Acts leaves 
him at Rome in company with Paul. As he had 
apparently gone there to assist in the P i ace 0 f pU b. 
Roman mission, he probably remained Ucation - 
there during the greater part of the next two years. 
In the second chapter occurs a definite indication of a 
Roman stand-point. A list is given of the various 
nationalities represented in Jerusalem at Pentecost: 
and the point of view from which it is drawn up is 
neither Jewish nor Greek, for it travels from beyond 
the eastern frontier of the Empire across western 
Asia and along northern Africa to the Roman centre, 
barely noticing Judaea by the way and omitting 
European Greece, and then winds up with an 
emphatic recognition of Roman visitors. The geo¬ 
graphical order is natural if the writer was looking 
out from a Roman centre over the Empire, but not 
otherwise. 

The abrupt conclusion of the Acts takes the 
reader by surprise. After recording Paul’s arrival 
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ABRUPT CONCLUSION. 


at Rome and futile appeal to the Roman Jews, the 
author breaks off suddenly with a statement that 
The Acts un- his ministry in bonds continued with- 
flnlfllied * out interruption for two whole years. 
Neither the effect of this ministry, nor the issue of his 
trial is recorded. If he had intended this as his last 
word, this silence would be inexplicable; and yet he 
does in a way close the book: we have in short the 
end of a chapter, not a completed volume. This is 
explained by the nature of his design: it embraced a 
life of the ascended Christ in his Church, and contem¬ 
plated therefore not one book only, but an indefinite 
series which could never be really complete before the 
second advent. The close of his gospel clearly illus¬ 
trates his plan of composition. He winds it up with 
a brief statement of the Ascension, but reserves for his 
next book the detailed narrative of the event. So 
here he gives a summary of Paul’s ministry in bonds, 
but reserves for an intended third book the full record 
of that ministry and the trial which brought it to an 
end. 

The name of Luke has been handed down by un¬ 
broken tradition as the author of the third gospel 
Lnke the and the Acts. That gospel has never 
author. been known by any other name. This 

universal acceptance goes far to prove the fact; 
the tradition could hardly exist at all, if it were 
not founded on truth: for the references to Luke in 
Scripture do not of themselves create a presumption 
that he was an author. Writing from Rome Paul 
sends a greeting from Luke the beloved physician to 
the Colossian church, and from Luke as a fellow- 
labourer to Philemon of Colossae. Again, in 2 Tim. 
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iv. 11, when his end was drawing near, he writes, only 
Luke is with me. Incidentally these passages strongly 
confirm the tradition of* Luke’s authorship. They 
present him in the very place in which the history 
leaves the author, viz . in Paul’s company at Rome. 
They designate him as beloved, a fellow-labourer, a 
companion found most faithful to the end, which is 
exactly the position of the author towards the apostle 
in the Acts. They describe him as a physician , and 
the author exhibits in reference to various diseases the 
scientific knowledge of a physician (comp. Acts iii. 7 ; 
xii. 23; xiii. 11, xxviii. 8). They associate Luke with 
southern Phrygia, and the earliest trace of the author 
is in the region immediately adjoining. 1 

Luke is indeed the only friend of Paul mentioned 
in Scripture whose claim to the authorship can stand 
the test of criticism. The name of the author is 
definitely excluded from the Acts by his use of the 
first person wherever he refers to himself, and has to 
be sought amidst the additional names found in the 
Epistles of Paul. These are eight in number—Epaph- 
roditus and Epaphras, who joined him at Rome for a 
time only from Philippian and Colossian homes, 
Onesimus whom he converted at Rome, Jesus Justus 
who belonged to the circumcision, Demas who is ex¬ 
cluded by his character, Titus, and Luke. A comparison 
of Gal. ii. 1 shows Titus to have been one of the party 

1 It deserves mention, though it may be an accidental coincidence, 
that Paul’s visit to the Pisidian Antioch began with a severe illness 
through which he was tenderly nursed (see note on xiii. 14): possibly 
this was his first contact with Luke the physician. Christian 
tradition connects Luke with Antioch: internal evidence connects 
the author with the Pisidian, not the Syrian, Antioch. 
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designated in Acts xv. 2 as certain other of them : he 
cannot therefore have been the author. Luke alone 
remains. Thus the verdict of criticism confirms the 
tradition of the Church. 

Summary of The contents of the several chapters 
contents. are briefly as follows: 

i. 1-11. Account of the forty days and the Ascension. 

i. 12-26. Appointment of Matthias in place of Judas. 

ii. 1-41. Descent of the Spirit; address of Peter; baptism of 

3000. 

n. 42-47. Religious and social life of the Christian community. 

iii. Restoration of the lame man ; address of Peter. 

iv. 1-31. Alarm of the ruling oligarchy ; arrest of Peter and 

John ; their release ; Christian hymn of praise, 
iv. 32-v. 42. Liberal provision for Christian poor ; Barnabas, 
Ananias, and Sapphira ; Christian enthusiasm ; arrest, 
imprisonment, and miraculous release of the Twelve ; 
issue of their trial. 

vi. The Seven ; charge of blasphemy against Stephen, 
vn. His defence and martyrdom with Saul’s approval, 
vm. Persecution and dispersion of Christians ; conversion of 
Samaria ; Simon the sorcerer ; Ethiopian eunuch; further 
preaching of Philip. 

ix. 1-30. Mission of Saul to Damascus, conversion, baptism, 
ministry at Damascus, flight to Jerusalejn and thence to 
Tarsus. 

ix. 31-43. Peter’s visit to Lydda and Joppa; restoration of 

Aeneas ; raising of Dorcas. 

x. 1-xi. 18. Caesarea ; visions of Cornelius and Peter; baptism 

of Cornelius: Peter’s vindication of his conduct at 

* 

Jerusalem. 

xi. 19-30. Conversion of Gentiles at Antioch; despatch of 

Barnabas thither ; joint ministry of Barnabas and Saul; 
their visit to Jerusalem with alms. 

xii. Herodian persecution ; death of James; miraculous release 

of Peter ; terrible death of Herod Agrippa I. 

xiii. , xiv. Joint mission of Barnabas and Saul to Cyprus; 

Elymas ; withdrawal of Mark; mission-journeys from 
the Pamphylian coast to the Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, 
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Lystra, Derbe, and back, address at Antioch, proffer of 
worship at Lystra, and subsequent stoning of Paul; 
return to Antioch in Syria. 

xv. 1-34. Renewed agitation for the circumcision of Gentile 
converts; council of Jerusalem; letter to Gentile converts 
despatched to Antioch. 

xv. 35-39. Paul and Barnabas agree to divide their mission- 
sphere, and Barnabas goes with Mark to Cyprus, 
xv. 40 -xviii. 22. Paul chooses Silas as companion for a second 
apostolic journey; after confirming churches in Syria, 
Cilicia, and the southern part of the Galatian province, 
he is guided by the Spirit to Macedonia ; Philippi; 
Thessalonica ; Beroea ; Athens ; Corinth ; secession from 
synagogue ; trial before Gallio ; passing visit to Ephesus 
on the way to Jerusalem ; return to Antioch, 
xvm. 23-xxi. 16. Third apostolic journey ; visit to the churches 
of Galatia and Phrygia ; Apollos ; return to Ephesus; 
two years preaching there, three months in synagogue, 
the rest in the school of Tyrannus ; great effect produced 
by miracles ; riot of craftsmen ; tour through Macedonia 
and winter at Corinth ; start of deputation with Paul 
from Philippi and Troas ; address to elders of Ephesus ; 
voyage ; Tyre ; Ptolemais ; Caesarea ; Jerusalem, 
xxi. 17 -xxiii. 35. Welcome of the Church ; attendance at the 
temple ; Jewish assault ; rescue by Roman garrison ; 
hearing before Sanhedrin; plot against Paul’s life; 
removal to Caesarea. 

xxiv. Trial before Felix; his private interviews with Paul; 
two years’ detention. 

xxv. , xxvi. Hearing before Festus; appeal to Caesar ; hearing 

before Agrippa. 

xxvii., xxviii. 1-10. Voyage from Caesarea to Myra, and thence 
to Fair Havens; shipwreck and winter at Malta. 
xxviii. 11-31. Voyage from Malta ; Puteoli ; Rome ; two years’ 
ministry at Rome under custody. 

The history of the Christian Church comes in 
contact at several points with external chronology of 
history, and a comparison of the notes the Acts - 
of time, supplied by the Acts and the Epistles of 

B 
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Paul, with the dates found in Josephus and other 
historians of that period, furnishes sufficient material 
for constructing a system of chronology at least 
approximately correct. 

If the true date of the birth of Christ be, as is 
generally supposed, four years earlier than the 
Ascension Christian era, then (allowing three years 
a.d. 29. for the duration of his ministry) the 
statement in Luke iii. 23 that he was about thirty 
years of age at his baptism, brings down the date 
of his death to about a.d. 29. This agrees with the 
statement of Eusebius that the crucifixion took place 
in the consulship of the Gemini. 

The next date of importance is that of the first 
persecution. The circumstances of Stephen’s death 

- .. , afford a clue to this. The clearness with 

Death of 

Stephen which the leading facts of his prosecution 

A D 37 " 

and martyrdom are related, evidently on 
the authority of an eye-witness, leaves no doubt that 
lie was brought before the Sanhedrin on a charge 
of blasphemy, pronounced guilty by a tumultuary 
verdict in which the populace concurred with the 
court, hurried outside the walls, and there executed 
by stoning in the presence, and with the express 
sanction, of an active officer or member of the Sanhe¬ 
drin. These proceedings exhibit a literal compliance 
with the old Mosaic law, originally enacted for the 
congregation of Israel in the wilderness, but now 
revived in all its harshness under totally different 
conditions of national life. Now the Sanhedrin were 


Death of 
Stephen 
A.D. 37. 


quite capable, as their treatment of Jesus and Paul 
evinces, of perpetrating gross injustice under forms 
of law, and enlisting the populace in their support. 
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But the great difficulty which besets historical students 
in this narrative is to reconcile it with the fact of 
Roman government in Judaea. It is asked with reason 
how the Roman governor came to tolerate this out¬ 
rage on imperial justice in the capital of Judaea. For 
religious toleration was a cardinal principle in the 
imperial government of subject provinces. It was of 
course the result of prudence, indifference, or con¬ 
tempt, and vanished at once if a creed became danger¬ 
ous, or was suspected of fostering disloyalty or sedition. 
But, in the absence of disorder or suspicion, nations 
were left free to believe and to worship according to 
their own form of religion. A considerable latitude 
was allowed to local authorities in the infliction of 
minor punishments on offenders against their religious 
code; for instance, Paul was five times scourged as 
a Jew for infraction of Jewish law. One invariable 
limit, however, was imposed on this discretionary 
power of punishment: the supreme power of life and 
death, which in allied and tributary states belonged 
to native rulers, was in the provinces strictly reserved 
to Roman officers, as an essential principle of policy. 
In Judaea especially the intensity of religious ferment 
and the bitter feuds of rival factions made this safe¬ 
guard indispensable. There is abundant evidence of 
this system in the New Testament. Similar charges 
to those against Stephen were brought against Jesus 
himself, and against Paul, under three different 
governors, but with wholly different result. Pilate, 
Felix, and Festus differed widely in their charactex^s; 
but all alike maintained their high prerogative with¬ 
out the slightest hesitation. When the Sanhedrin 
pronounced Jesus guilty of blasphemy, Pilate made a 
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mock of their sentence, until it was backed up by a 
plausible charge of treason before him. Nor can his 
jealous assertion of authority be explained by his 
haughty character and imperious severity. For Felix 
and Festus in like manner interposed their veto to 
shield Paul from condemnation, in spite of the utmost 
efforts of the Jewish authorities, who were ready even 
to connive at assassination as a means of procuring 
his death. Why then was the issue so different in 
Stephens case ? The method of his execution, too, 
apart from the punishment of death, was a peculiarly 
flagrant violation of peace and order: the law of 
stoning, as enforced in his case, placed the lives of 
law-abiding citizens at the mercy of a bigoted and 
capricious mob, who might usurp the name of justice 
in any riotous outbreak of fanaticism. Later history 
furnishes, indeed, one exact parallel to the stoning of 
Stephen: Josephus relates how James the Just was 
tried before the high priest, convicted, and stoned to 
death at Jerusalem (Ant. xx. 9, 1). But this act is 
expressly attributed to the arbitrary violence of the 
high priest, who took advantage of an interregnum 
caused by the death of Festus; and so far from its 
being sanctioned by the succeeding governor he 
warmly resented it as an abuse of power, and the 
high priest was at once deposed. 

Nor, again, was the death of Stephen an isolated 
event which took the government by surprise: it gave 
the signal for a reign of terror in Jerusalem, which 
consigned a number of Christians to prison and to 
death, and drove the mass of the remainder into 
distant exile. This state of affairs cannot have pre¬ 
vailed in Jerusalem without the tacit sanction of the 
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Roman government. Strange as it appears to the 
student of history that Rome should have tolerated 
at this period a persecution of Christians to the death, 
this is the only conclusion which the record here given 
admits. Nor was the persecution limited to the city 
of Jerusalem alone; it extended to the cities of Syria: 
a Jewish mission actually started under the authority 
of the high priest and Sanhedrin to drag back refugees 
from Damascus to Jerusalem in bonds. How, then, 
can this entire reversal of Roman policy, extending 
beyond Judaea itself to the great province of Syria, 
be explained? Christians were as yet too insignificant 
a body to provoke Roman jealousy: their persecution 
was due entirely to Jewish rulers, and the only motive 
which could induce the Roman governor of Syria to 
sanction it would be a desire to win favour with them. 
Now for seven years and a half after the death of 
Christ, Pilate continued to govern Judaea with ex¬ 
treme severity, manifesting a haughty contempt for the 
people, and hated and feared by them in return. It is 
impossible to conceive his tolerating the execution of 
Stephen, or even threats of capital punishment against 
the Twelve. But during the last half-year of Tiberius 
ensued a complete revolution in policy, consequent on 
the quarrel between Herod Antipas and his father-in- 
law Aretas, the Arabian king of Petra. The latter, 
instead of submitting his grievance to Roman arbi¬ 
tration, made a successful inroad into Galilee; and 
Tiberius, warmly resenting this insult, ordered Vitellius 
governor of Syria to avenge it by an expedition against 
Petra. Now the hearty support of the Jews was 
extremely valuable for this operation, as their country 
lay immediately in the road of the invading army : 
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and Vitellius, an unscrupulous man, set himself to 
secure this support by any means in his power. His 
first step was to disgrace Pilate, and send him to 
Rome to answer the complaints of the Jews. He then 
despatched an officer of his own to Jerusalem, and 
subsequently proceeded thither himself, with the 
express object of conciliating the Jewish priests and 
people, while his army was on the march down the 
maritime plain. The measures which he adopted for 
this purpose, according to Josephus, were remission 
of taxes and ostentatious display of respect for their 
religion; he surrendered to the charge of the priest¬ 
hood the sacred robes which Pilate had retained in 
Roman custody; he held court at Jerusalem during the 
passover, to which he doubtless contributed lavish 
offerings; he displaced Caiaphas, who had perhaps 
been too subservient to Pilate (comp. John xi. 48), 
and promoted two sons of Annas in succession to the 
high priesthood, Annas being at that time the head of 
the priestly oligarchy (Jos. Ant. xviii. 4, 2 and 3, also 
5, 3). Hence it appears that Vitellius entered into a 
virtual compact with the Jewish rulers, according 
them a freer hand in matters of religion as the price 
of timely support in his military operations. It can 
scarcely be doubted that liberty to persecute the infant 
Church (though of course ignored by Josephus) was 
included in the bargain, and followed speedily on the 
removal of Pilate’s heavy hand. The limits of this 
exceptional period are determined with tolerable 
precision by the death of Tiberius in the latter part 
of March, 37. For it began with the suspension of 
Pilate, who repaired at once (though probably by slow 
stages) to Rome. It was winter, and the long land 
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journey probably occupied more than two months: 
he did not arrive till after the death of the emperor. 
Again, the tidings of the emperor’s death arrived in 
Palestine about Pentecost; and Vitellius, who had a 
personal quarrel with Herod Antipas, eagerly seized 
the opportunity to patch up peace with Aretas, and 
withdraw his troops. The accession of Caius Caesar 
(Caligula) in fact reversed the imperial policy: Antipas 
was soon after deposed, and Aretas taken into favour. 
The period of persecution therefore fell within the 
first five months of 37. 


The arrest of Peter and John, and subsequently 

of the Twelve, were the earliest steps taken by the 

rulers against the Church, and belonged 

” ~ Provious 

apparently to the same period. For arrest of 

Caiaphas was deposed from the high 

Ai JLI. Oli 

priesthood by Vitellius after his arrival 
at Jerusalem, and in iv. 6 he is mentioned as no 
longer high priest, but subordinate to Annas, the 
acting president of the Sanhedrin. Again, in the 
subsequent trial, the capital punishment of the Twelve 
was proposed; and their escape was due, not to dread 
of Roman intervention, but to divine interposition, 
and the consequent prevalence of moderate counsels 
in the Sanhedrin itself. 


The period of priestly dominion closes with the 
abortive mission of Saul to Damascus. When he 


started, the persecution was still running conversion of 
its career unchecked, and seeking new Saul AD * 37 * 
victims outside the city. ‘But intense as it was for a 
time within the walls, it did not last long enough 
to spread far beyond them. The next record tells 
the conversion of Samaria, and represents Christians 
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as coming in and going out in peace. Saul was in 
like manner suffered to preach Christ openly without 
hindrance in Damascus immediatelv after his conver- 
sion, and it may be inferred from this that the policy 
of Vitellius had by that time undergone a change 
which restored safety to the Christian Church: in 
other words, the conversion of Saul should be dated in 
May or June, 37. 

The flight of Saul from Damascus to Jerusalem is 
dated, in Gal. i. 18, three years after his conversion. 

Flight of Saul ^is mean8 on ty two years according 
from Damas- to English reckoning (as the Greeks in 
tus a d, 39 , caseg counted the two broken years 

at the beginning and end as two separate years), and 
makes 39 the date of the flight. Damascus had by 
that time been transferred from the province of Syria 
to the dominion of Aretas (2 Cor. xi. 32), doubtless as 
a tributary ally of Rome. The accession of Caius 
Caesar led to this change; for whereas Tiberius had 
steadily supported the Herodian family as a counter¬ 
poise to Jewish influence, Caius granted peace to 
Aretas, and subsequently deposed his rival. Damascus 
was naturally connected with Arabia rather than 
with western Syria, and had once belonged to an 
ancestor of Aretas. The fact of the transfer is 


indicated by a break in the series of Roman coins 
during the reigns of Caius and Claudius. 

There is good ground for dating Peter’s peaceful 


Order of 
events (1) Bap¬ 
tism of Cor¬ 
nelius,(2) Visit 
ofSaultoJeru- 
salem, 


progress through the churches and sub¬ 
sequent baptism of Cornelius not very 
long after his return from Samaria; 
for the circumstances of that baptism 
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in Caesarea, though the position of that city on the 
high road from Jerusalem and Samaria ^ Growth of 

to the Levant, to Syria and the western Gentile church 

11 . i i i /i • i in Antioch, 

world, suggests an early date tor its 

foundation, and the record of Philips preaching in 

viii. 40 lands him there at an early date. The flight 

of Saul from Damascus to Jerusalem is recorded indeed 


in an earlier chapter; but this is obviously due to the 
exigencies of historical narrative which require the 
author to complete the account of Sauls conversion 
and his early preaching at Damascus, before resuming 
the thread of Peter’s life. It is impossible, on the 
other hand, to estimate the time which elapsed before 
the foundation of the more distant church of Antioch: 


the admission of Gentile converts was obviously sub¬ 
sequent to the divine sanction given in the case of 
Cornelius, and the departure of Barnabas to that 
church was certainly subsequent to Saul’s meeting 
with the apostles, for Barnabas was still at Jerusalem 
at that time. 


The date of the second persecution is determined 
by the biography of king Herod Agrippa I. He was 

brought up at Rome in the circle of the „ 

1 . Herodian per- 

imperial palace, incurred the jealousy of secution A.D. 
Tiberius by his intrigues with Cains 43, 

Caesar, by whom he was afterwards promoted to 
royal dignity, but remained at Rome till the assassin¬ 
ation of Caius in January, 41. He rendered great 
services to Claudius at that juncture in securing his 
succession, and one of the first public acts of Claudius 
was to enlarge his dominion to the full extent 
over which his grandfather, the first Herod, had 
reigned. He died just three years after this, during 
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the winter of 44, in the sudden manner recorded in 
Acts xii. His last passover therefore was in 43, 
several months intervening between it and his fatal 
illness. This interval is suggested in v. 19 by the 
mention of a sojourn in Caesarea: and Josephus 
records an ambitious gathering of kings at Tiberias 
which gave umbrage to the governor of Syria before 
he went down to Caesarea. The death of James 
the son of Zebedee and imprisonment of Peter belong 
therefore to the early months of 43. 

Just as the Herodian persecution was breaking 
out in Jerusalem, i.e. very early in 43, Barnabas 

visit of Bar- anc ^ Saul repaired thither with alms from 
nabas and the church of Antioch, in which they had 

salem early in spent the whole of the previous year, 4*?, 
A..D. 43 . together. They started apparently be¬ 
fore any tidings of danger had reached Antioch, but 
finding it in progress left their contribution with 
the elders, and hurried away without even seeing 
the Twelve. More than two years of Sauls life 
between his flight to Tarsus and the departure of 
Barnabas to seek him there are passed by without a 
record. But there is an incidental reference in xv. 41 
to churches in Cilicia: and many of the dangers and 
sufferings enumerated in 2 Cor. xi. 23-27, for which 
no place can be found in the better-known period 
that followed, were probably encountered during 
these two years of lonely labour at the hands of 
Jewish enemies, or in the wild highlands and along 
the stormy coast of Cilicia. 

No materials exist for fixing the date of the 
mission undertaken by Barnabas and Saul to Cyprus 
and Asia Minor, or the length of time occupied in 
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it, with any precision. Seven years intervened 
between their previous visit to Jerusalem and their 
attendance at the council, spent partly in Council of Je 
preaching in Judaea, Samaria, or Syria on rusalem A. D. 

their way to and fro between Jerusalem stoifc^ouraey 
and Antioch (comp. xxvi. 20 and xv. 3); previous to 

partly on the mission tour, which occupied 

at least two years, more probably three; partly in or 

around Antioch, where Paul seems to have made a 


considerable stay before he received his commission. 
The date of the council is determined by Gal. ii. 1. 
It can hardly be questioned that the special mission 
which Paul there describes is the same that the 
author records in ch. xv., or that the date fourteen 
years (according to English reckoning thii'teen) should 
be calculated from his conversion in 37. The date 
of the council is therefore 50. As for the mission 
journey the travel-notes recorded in the Acts require 
at least two winters spent on the northern side of 
Taurus. It may be assumed that the party started 
from Antioch in the spring, as Cyprus and the coasts 
of the Levant were their primary object, that they 
spent the whole summer in Cyprus (for they tra¬ 
versed it from end to end, preaching in all the 
synagogues on successive Sabbaths), and that they 
did not cross Mount Taurus much before the moun¬ 
tain passes were closed by winter. They subsequently 
founded four permanent churches, Antioch, Iconium, 
Derbe, and Lystra: which implies a stay of some 
months in each place, specially at Iconium. They 
returned to Iconium and Antioch, after they had 
been expelled, to confirm the churches which they 
had founded. This they could not do without a lapse 
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of several months that the popular excitement might 
subside and new magistrates come into office. Prob¬ 
ably the whole tour occupied three or four years. 
After the council of Jerusalem in 50 the career of 


Paul is sketched in detail with so many accompanying 


Arrival of 
Paul in Rome 


notes of time that ten years can be fully 
accounted for before his arrival in Rome. 


not iater than ^t this point it comes into incidental con- 
A.D. 61. # r 

tact with the events of Roman history. 


After the arrival of Festus in Caesarea the Jews 


of 


that city organized a deputation with his permission 
to accuse Felix of misgovernment. This deputation 
proceeded eventually to Rome, but as it was already 
late in the year they probably awaited the opening 
of navigation in the spring ; certainly they had not 
reached Rome before the arrival of Paul, for the 
Roman Jews knew nothing of the recent proceedings 
against him at Caesarea (xxviii. 21), and the trial 
of Felix took place subsequently. It ended in his 
acquittal, partly through the influence of his wealthy 
brother Pallas, but mainly owing to the support of 
Burrhus the prefect of the Praetorians. Now Burr¬ 
hus died in February, 62, and the ruin of Pallas 
quickly followed, so that the trial of Felix was 
certainly not later than 61: and as the influence of 
Burrhus and Pallas had been for some time waning, 
it is more probable that it took place in 60, which 
may therefore be accepted as the probable date of 
Pauls arrival. 


After the council was over in 50 Paul made a 


considerable stay in Antioch, visited churches in 
Syria, Cilicia, and Galatia, founded the Philippian, 
Thessalonian, and Beroean churches: then after a 
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short stay at Athens he spent nearly two years in 

all at Corinth (see note on xviii. 9-11) sailed to 

Caesarea as early as the spring; naviga- 

J 1 & . Fourth visit 

tion was open, made a hasty visit to to Jerusalem 

Jerusalem and Antioch, and reached * ot ® a 1 F li e e l r 

5 than A.D. 54. 

Ephesus overland by about Pentecost. 1 
This important period of Paul’s ministry can hardly 
be compressed into a shorter space than four years, 
which brings its close down to the year 54. 

The next two years were spent at Ephesus, the 
summer and autumn following in Macedonia, and the 
ensuing winter at Corinth. The return 

i nr t i Fifth visit t0 

through Macedonia and the voyage to Jerusalem at 
Palestine occupied the following spring, ^ e ^ te ^ st 
bringing the history down to Pentecost 
57, at which time Paul was arrested in Jerusalem. 

Two years and a half were spent in confinement 
at Caesarea: ending in the autumn of 59 with Paul’s 
departure as a prisoner for Rome. The 
shipwreck took place at the beginning Rome early in 
of winter, and the three winter months J 1 * 3,1 

were spent in Melita. At the beginning 
of spring in 60 they sailed to Italy, and Paul re¬ 
mained two whole years in Rome under military 
custody awaiting his trial in 62. 


1 The season of his arrival was approximately the same as that 
of his departure two years later, for he is said to have spent 
two years there (xix. 10), and he left the city apparently by 
Pentecost or a little later (see note on xx. 1). 
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TON MEN IIPQTON AOTON €7roit](rdfJLf]u 7 rep] 1 

7 rdvTOov, d) QedffriXe, cop yp^aTO 'I rj<rov<s iroieiv tc kcu 
S iSdo-fcetv d\pt i/p fj/mepas eprefXa/xepo? toF? a7roc7ToXoi? 2 
did 7 rvevfxuTO? dylov 01/9 e^eXe^aro uveXr)/ui(j>6r]' oh Ka\ 3 
7rupe<TTt]cr€v eaurdv ^wptci /nerd to 7raOetv avTOv , ep 
7 roXXof? TeKfJLrjpiois Si ^/Uf/ocop Tfcrcrepci/coPTa 07 rT«PO- 


nPAHEIS All.] The title of the Acts varies in the oldest 
mss.; one omits d7ro<7T6Xwi', others insert tQv or twv aytW before it. 
No such title can have originated with the author, as, according 
to his design, it was a sequel of the gospel history ; but when this 
book was detached from the third gospel, a separate title became 
necessary. 

1. Xoyov] The B. V. renders this treatise , as though it were an 
independent work. Book is a more appropriate rendering in the 
case of two successive books by the same author. 

€ , n , oiT|<rd{j.i}v] The B. V. rightly translates this, according to English 
idiom, I have made. The author is stating his completion of the first 
book by way of introduction to the second. 

This passage illustrates his habitual use of the first person when 
speaking in his own name. In like manner he uses the first person 
plural in the later chapters to indicate his own presence. 

3. Trap^o-T^ff-cv] This verb retains here its ordinary sense pre¬ 
sented , as in Luke ii. 22, Acts ix. 41. eV TroXXofs TeKfiyplots should be 
attached to oTrrcu'd/zfi'os, not to this verb. The B. V., by attaching 
it to irap^ffT7)<jeu t gives an undue prominence to the proofs of the 
Resurrection ; whereas in the text the more circumstantial account 
of the several appearances is subsidiary to a simple statement of 
fact. It is true that irapa<XTrjaai is once used of making good a 
charge (xxiv. 13), but this is not a parallel usage. 

dTTTavdji€vos] dwraffia is often used in description of heavenly 
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[I. 3 . 


fievos avroh Kai Xeycov ra 7T€pt Ttjs /3acnXe/a? tov 

4 Oeov. Ka! <Tvva\i£6fA€vo$ TrappyyeiXev avroi ? 

airo ’lepOToXv/utijov fiir] ^wpl^ecOaij dXXa TrepifJLeveiv Tqv 

5 e7rayyeX/ay tov 7rarpd? i}v rjKOvvaTe fxov' oti ’laodvtjs 
fiev €/3(x7rTi(Teu vSclti, vp.et$ Se ev irvevjxaTi /3a7TTicr0>/- 

6 (reade ayltp ou /Hera 7 roXXa? rauTa? fjfxepas- Ol p.ev 
ovv cruveXOovres ijpwTuov clvtov Xeyoi/re? K vpie, el iv 
Tip \povtp TOVTip u.7rOKa6i<TT(xv€i<; Ttjv f3a<Ti\elav Tip 

7 ’Lrpou/X ; ei7rev 7T/oo? avTOvs Ov\ vjuwu cctt'iv yvoovat 
\pOVOV<S )] Kaipous ov 9 6 7T CLT*1p eOeTO €V T{l tSl(l €^OV(Tta, 


visions, either of Christ or of angels. The kindred verb (not found 
elsewhere in the N. T.) denotes in like manner a series of visible 
manifestations of himself by the risen Lord. 

4. oruvaXi^dfievos] 'A \lrj (-a) was a common term for a popular 
assembly amongst Ionian and Dorian Greeks: the verb here implies 
a general gathering of believers not limited to the Twelve. The 
brethren of the Lord and the women are afterwards mentioned 
as belonging to it. 

Ttpoo-oX.vp,<av] The declinable form is often used after prepositions : 
otherwise the indeclinable form T epovaaXrjfj. is the more common. 

5. tin] The B. V. renders For y making 6 tl causal; but this causal 
sense of Sti is limited to double sentences whose two clauses are 
related to each other as cause and effect, except in cases of ellipsis : 
otl is here declarative, introducing the words spoken by Christ on 
this occasion. 

6. airoKa0io'Tdv€Ls] This word denotes restoration in its most 
enlarged sense, not a mere re-establishment of the ancient kingdom, 
but the establishment of a new kingdom of God instinct with life 
and power, like the restoration of a withered hand by the quicken¬ 
ing power of Christ’s word. The dative appended to it further 
describes this restoration as a blessing for Israel. The B. Y. restore 
to Israel implies on the contrary a mere giving back to Israel. The 
present tense denotes a purpose to be carried into immediate effect. 

7- Two distinct objects of curiosity are specified: (1) the duration 
of future periods (xpoVot/s), (2) critical occasions of special import¬ 
ance yet to come ( Kcupovs ). 

oOs ... ej-ovo-Cq,] The ordering of the future has been placed by 
the Father within the sphere of his own absolute sovereignty. 
i^ovata denotes sometimes the limited authority of responsible officers, 
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dXXd \t]/mylsecrOe Svvapuv e7reX6bvTos tov ay tov irvev- 8 

IULCXTO 9 €<j) Vfxas, KOI €(T€<T0€ JULOV fXCXpTVpe ? €V T€ ’I €pOV~ 

craXyp Kat ev 7rdcry Ty YovSata ku\ Ha/mapla koi ecog 
eaxdroo Tys yy$. Kat tout a elirwv /SXeirovTGov clvtoov 9 
eirI'lpOy, Kat vetpeXy vireXa&ev avTOV diro to v o00aXyuco v 
avTtnv. Kat (XTevt^ovTeg ycrav eh tov ovpavov iropevo- 10 
pevov avTOVy Kat tSov dvSpes Svo 'TrapiTTyKeurav avToh 
ev ecrOrjcreo'i XevKah, 01 kqi ehrav "AvSpes TaXiXa7ot y rt 11 
e<JT)}KaT€ /SXeVotTe? eh tov ovpavov ; ovtos 6 I yerov? 6 
dvaXyp<p9eh a<j> v/ulgov eh tov ovpavov ovtws eXeutrerat 
()v Tpoirov eOederacrOe uvtov iropevo pevov eh tov ovpavov. 
Tore V7T fc'crT p e\Js a v ei$ ’YepovtraXyp cxirb opovs tov 12 
KaXovpevov ’EXafawo?, o e<TTtv eyyv$ ’I epovcraXyp era/ 3- 
/3(1tou t\ov bdov. Kxtt ot6 ei<ryX9ov } e/V to 13 

V7repwov aveftytrav ov ycrav KaTapevovTe 9 , o re Iltrrpo? 

Kat 'Ywavys Kat ’I aKvofio*} kcu ’A vbpeas, fylXnriros /eat 
0 oopas, /3(xp9oXopato$ koi XYuOOatoSy I clkoo/So? A Xtpulov 
Kul 2//UO )V 6 £r)X(]OTr}$ KCU ’Iooda? ’ Y(XKw/3oV. OVTOl 7 TCLVTeS 14 
ycrav 7rpo<TK(ipTepovvTe<t bpo9vpaSbv Ty 1 rpocrevyr} <rvv 


but also supreme authority as here, or despotism of a tyrant as in 
xxvi. 28. 

8 . errcXSovTos] This clause describes the method by which they 
were to receive power, viz. by the Holy (iliost coming upon them. 
It contemplates, not a single outpouring of the Spirit on the day of 
Pentecost, as the B. V. implies, but a new dispensation of the Spirit, 
whose indwelling presence should become a continuous power with¬ 
in them. 

9. vir^XaPev] This verb followed by d7rd, as it is here, denotes 
withdrawal. 

13. 6 re IltTpos] When two or more names of persons or places 
are enumerated as members of a single group, only the first requires 
the article. 

14. Rec. inserts teal ttj Seyau after 7 rpoaevxy* 

irpoo-KapTtpoOvTes] This verb denotes either stedfast perseverance 
in a habit (as here and in ii. 42, vi. 4), or stedfast adherence to a 
person (viii. 13), or constant attendance in a place (ii. 46). 

c 
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yvvai£'tv Kol M apiup. t>/ fjLtjTp'i too Itjcroo kcu <tvv to/9 
a&eX<f>oi$ avrov. 

15 KAI EN TAI 2 HMEPAIS raJra/9 ctva<TTa$ IleTpo? 
ev fiecra) tw v adeXefrwv ehrev (rjv re ox^ 0f ovofxaToov 67 ri 

16 to aoTO a>9 ckcltov c’Ikocti) *'A.vSp€S aSeXfpol, eSei irXtjpco- 
Orjvai t>; v ypaeprjv i)v irpoelirc to 7 roco/ma to ayiov Sia 
<TTOfAaTO$ Aave'tS 7 repl ’I ovSa too yevojxevov oSrjyov toT? 

17 <jvXXafiov<Tiv ’Igcrouv, oti K(XT>ipt0fJLt]fJLevo9 gv eo rjfxlv kcu 

18 eXaxev too KXgpov Trjs SiaKovla 9 Tairr/?9*—OaT09 p.ev ovv 
€KT))<TOLTO \0)pi0V €K JULKtOoV T>/9 aStKL(X$ } KCU 7Tpr]Vr}$ 
yevojL/Lcvos eXa Kgfreo fxecros, kcu e^exvOg iravTa ra 

19 cnrXay\va avTOv . /cal yvwvTov cyevcTO iracn rot 9 

kcltoikovctiv lepooeraXrj/n, wcrre KXtjOrjvai to yutpiov 

Kai Mapudji] Kal has here the force of singling out Mary in 
particular from a group of women. The company of believing 
women were not at this time a definite body, as the B. V. implies 
by its addition of the before women. 

15. 4irl tJ> avT&] This expression, though not found elsewhere 
in the N. T., recurs four times in the first two chapters of the 
j Acts (i. 14, ii. 1, 44, 48). The B. V. renders it together (locally), 
or in one place , with little regard to the force of the preposition 
eVt. This points rather to the common purpose which animated 
1 the community of primitive Christians (comp. iv. 32), and so gives 
j the true key to the meaning of the phrase ; for the characteristic 
mark of their assemblies and their lives was the unity of purpose 
with which they devoted themselves to the service of their Lord. 
The kindred phrase t 6 avrb (f>poveiv in Phil. ii. 2, iv. 2, expresses the 
same unanimity of spirit amidst Christian brethren. 

d8eX<j^uv] Rec. ixcl6t)t£)v. 

17. 8ti] The B. V. renders this For ; but there is no causal 
connexion between this verse and the last to justify that rendering. 
6ti is here declarative, and introduces a statement of the prophecy 
contained in Ps. xli. 9, which was in substance that one of the 
chosen Twelve was to be the traitor. 

18. 06tos pfcv otfv] This emphatic opening marks the commence¬ 
ment of the author’s parenthetic comment as distinct from the 
speech of Peter. 
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L 26 .] 

€K€lVO Tfl SiaXtKTU) (WTCOV A K eXt S a fJLUX’ TOUT €<TTtV 

X.(Dplov AT/uaro?. Yeypairrai yap ev /3l/3Xw 'BaX/twt/ 20 

reNH0nlToo h £ttay^ic aytoy epHMOC 
KaI MH £cTO) 6 KATOIKUJN £N AyTH, 

Kal 

Thn erncKOTTHN AyToy AaB£too eTepoc.— 

Set ouv twv o-uve\6ovT(i)v fjfxtv dvSpwv ev iravri XP° V(J P 21 
tp ettTrjXdev K(xt e£*jX6ev er/>’ rpaa 9 6 Kupiog ’I g^ovs, dp^d- 22 
fievos di to tov f3 (itttlt /xaro? ’Iwa vov ca>9 T>j$ fpi.epa$ ?/9 
<tve\iifj.(j>6i] a (j> fpatdv, /adpTVpa Ttjs dvacrTuereM*; a utov 
<tvv rjfj.lv yevecrOat eva tovtoov. teat e<TTfj<rav Suo, ’looerrjfi 23 
tov KaXoujxevov Ba p<ra/3/3av, 09 €7reKXy0rj ’Iot'<TT 09 > Ka'i 
}>[a06!av. Ka'i irpo<rev£d(J.evoi e'nrav Si Kvpte KapSto- 24 
yvwcrTa 7rdvTcov, dvdSei^ov ov e£eXe£(x), €K tovtmv Ttdv 
Suo eva, Xafietv tov toitov Ttj? StaKovlas TavTrjs K<d 25 
diro<TToXij<z, dej) w irapefirj IovSa$ 7ropev0tjvai et<; tov 
T07T0V TOV !IS 10 v. Kat eScoKav KXypov 9 clvtois, koj eireerev 26 

d KXrjpos eTi M aOOlav, ku\ (TvvKaT€\Jrij<f) 1<t6ij fxeTa twv 
evScKU d'7TO(7T()X(t)V. 


20. pfp\u>] Literally a book, i.r. one of the live books, not the 
book of Psalms. 

21. Set ofiv answers to Z5et in v. 16. That verse declared God’s 
will in past time, this declares his will in the present. 

24. ava8a|ov] This word denotes Christ’s actual appointment of 
the twelfth apostle, as it docs of the Seventy in Luke x. 1 , the issue 
of the lot being regarded as a declaration of his will. The B. V. 
renders it as an inward guidance of the voters, on the false assump¬ 
tion that all were easting lots. 

25. irapcP^] The case which follows this verb determines its mean¬ 
ing. When followed by an aceus. napa means against or beyond , and 
Trapa^atreiv denotes transgression : when followed by a 7 r 6 or e£, as it 
is here, irapd. means aside and irapa^ateeiv denotes swerving from the 
right path. The latter is the meaning here, as often in the lxx. : the 
sense of transgression introduced by the B. V. is foreign to the passage. 

26. o~uvKaT€\|npj>(<r0Tj] The force of Kara is to indicate the final 
ratification of the election by a vote of the assembly, and of <t6v to 
declare its concurrence with the lot. 
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2 Kai ev T(v <Tvv7r\tipouer6cu r>V r/pepav TJ 79 irevTif}KO(TT^ 

2 )/<rav 7ravT€$ opov ei r! to avTO , teal eyeVero a<f>vw etc 
too ovpavov t}\os wcnrep cpepopevw TTvorfs fiiala? kcll 

3 67rX)//oa)(7ei/ oAov tov ohcov ov rjaav KaO/pievoi, kgli 
io<j)0)j<Tav (ivtois Stapepi^o/uLevai yXovrerai axrel irvpos, 

4 Kai eKaOnrev ecj> eva €Ka<7TOV avroov, kgu hrXrjcrOtjcrav 
7rdvT€$ 7rv€vpaTO$ aylov, Kai i/p^avTo XaXeiv cTepai y 
yXwcrcrais Ka6i)<? to irveupa eblbov cnrofjyOeyyeo-Oai 

5 auTO/V. "Hcay <$e eiy lepovcraXtjp KaTOiKOvvres 

’I ovSaioi, avSpeg evXa/3eh euro iravro ? eOvov? twv vtto 

6 tov ovpavov' yevopevijs be t ^9 <p(*>v*j$ TavTijs ervvtjXOe to 
7rXrj0os /cai <rvve)(yOt], oti tjKOverev eT? e/cao*TO? t>; iSla 

7 SiaXeKTip XaXovvTwv avTwv' e^lvTavTo Se ku'l eOavpa^o v 

XeyovTe*; !bou 7rdvT€$ ovtol eiertv oi XaXovvTes 

8 raXtAaFo* ; /cat ttw? tyuetf UKOvopev eKacrTOS Tfl iSla 


1 . (rvv'irX.ijpoOo'Gcu] This pres. inf. cannot denote fully come, as 
rendered in the B. V. It signifies that the fifty days were on the 
eve of completion but not yet complete, i.e. that the day had 
not yet commenced : the Christians were gathered together before 
dawn. 

irdvres] Rec. Hiravres, which would point to the presence of the 
whole existing church, tt avres on the contrary suggests the apostles 
alone, the last clause having named them. 

opov errl ri avT<$] Rec. 6y.odvfia.86i', which probably originated in 
a marginal gloss added to explain the expression eV/ t 8 avr6 : as to 
which see note on i. 15. 

3. di<|>0T|(rav SiapepL^pcvai] The present part. pass, denotes a 
process seen in actual operation. Tongues, as of fire, were seen to 
detach themselves and settle on the several Christians there present. 

5. cts *1. Ka.ToiKovvT€s] The majority of mss. have tv instead of 
e/s, the former being much more common after KaroiKeiv. But the 
author distinguishes between the two in vii. 4, using the former of 
an inhabitant, the latter of an immigrant. The temporary sojourners 
who had come to Jerusalem only for the feast would therefore be 
described as KaroiKouvre s e/s, nob tv TepoutraX^p. (comp, rypeiadai e/s in 
xxv. 4). 

7. Rec. inserts ndvret after tfyaravro 8t. 
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StaXeKTO) fjpuov ev rj eyevvyOrj/xev ; YLapBoi fcai M tjSoi 9 
Koi ’EX a/UL€tTcu, teat oi KUTOiKOvureg Tt}v XletrOTTOTaplav, 

’I ouSatav re Kai K airira Sokiclv, no vtov Kai Ti]V ’Acr/ay, 
fypvylav re kul HaptpvXlav, Alyvirrov Kai tu. fx cptj Ttj? io 
Atfturtf Tr}<s kutu K vpyvrjv, Kai oi emdrpxovvTes Pwpaioi, 
louSuioi re Kai irpo<Tt{XvTOi } K prjTet; Kai Apafie$ y 11 
(lKOUO/UL€V XaXovVTCOV aVTWV TGU? f}fJL€T€paiS y\cocr<Tai<? Ta 
ytteyaX eia tov Oeov. e^tcrTUVTO Se irdvTe? Kai Sirj7ro- 12 
povvTO, «XXo? 7rpo$ dXXov XeyovTes T t OeXet tovto 
elvat ; erepoi Se StaxXeva^ovTes e'Xeyov oti rXco/coo? *3 
/jLe/uLeo’TitijULti'ot eicriv. ^ItuGc 1? $e 6 TIeTpos crvv 14 

Tot? evSeKa eirrjpev Ti]V tjywvi] v a vtov Kai diretjyGey £uto 
avTOts V A vdpe$ lovSaioi Kui oi KUTOiKOvvTes ’ Jepovo'aXrjp. 
TrdvTes, tovto vjjliv yw <ttov terra) Kai evtOTio’ao'Qe tu 
pijpaTU pov. ov yap w? vpeig v7roXap/3dv€T€ outoi 15 
peOvovtriv, e<JTiv yap to pa Tpi~nj tj?? i/yut/oay, aXXct tovto 16 
etrTtv to eiptjptvov Sia tov 7rpo<j))]T0v lwijX 

KaI gctai ev raf? ecrx^Tat? i]/ULepat$, Xeyei 6 Oed?, *7 

£KX€U) ATTO TOY TTN6YMATOC MOY £TTI TTAC AN CApKA, 

ka) npoc^HTeVcoYCiN oi yioi Ymwn kai ai ©Yr^Tepec ymcon, 

KAI oi NGANHCKOI YMU)N OpACSIC O^ONTAf, 


9. *n?|v ’Acrtav] The other names arc entered without an article, 
each country being viewed as a unit, but Asia being an aggregate 
of several geographical divisions in one large province habitually 
takes the article in the Acts (excepting the vague description airo 
K. k. ’Atnci? in vi. 9). 

11. r. T)pcT€pais YXwcrcrais] yK&aca is not used in the sense of 
language, as ton(/ue is in English. The dative is therefore instru¬ 
mental and should be rendered with our tongues, i.e. the tongues of 
Parthians, Modes, etc. 

14. air€<|>06Y^aTo] The previous use of this verb, to express the 
utterance of the Spirit in v. 4, suggests here also that Peter was the 
mouth-piece of the Spirit, giving utterance to the mind of the Spirit. 

€vti)r(cra<r0€] The lxx. often use this verb with reference to 
weighty matter which the hearer needs to store up in his heart 
(Gen. iv. 23,...). 
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ka) 01 npecByTepoi ymojn ENynNfoic enyttni acO^contai’ 
18 ka! re ent Toyc AoyAoyc moy ka) ett) tac AoyAac moy 

EN TA?C HMepAiC £ KEl NAIC EKXEU) ATTO TOY TTNEyMATdc 

Moy t 


tCa'l 7 T pO<j>f]T€V(TOV<TlV. 

1 9 Ka) AcoCGO T^pATA EN T 4 ) OYPANCO fXUCO 
ka) cnjfxeta err? thc r^c kutco, 

aTma ka) nyp ka) atmiAa kattnoy' 

20 6 HAlOC M6TACTPA<J)HC6TA1 Eic CKOTOC 

ka) h ceA^nh eIc aTma 

ttpIn eA0e7n hm^pan KypioyTHN metaAhn ka) ettkJjanh. 

21 Ka) ectai ttac oc ean ettikaAe'chtai to onoma 

Kypioy cu)0hcetai. 

22’' AvSpe? IrpatjAetrat, d/coutrarc tovs Aoyoi/? TOUTOUS' 
’Irjcrovu tov Nafapalov, duepa diroStSuy fievov di to tov 
Oeov eh vp.u$ Swapecn kui report teal rrjfjLetois oh 

2 3 e7rott](T€U St avTOv 6 6eo<? eu fxtrw vjuwu, KaOwg avrol 
olSare, tovtou Tt / a)ptrjix{up fiovAy Kal 7rpoyvcSaet tov 
G enu ckSotou Std \eipo^ dvo/Atov irpoairyj^avre^ dveiAare , 

2 4 ov 6 6eo$ dverrrirev A 6 <ra? ra? (Jda/a? tov Qaudrov y 


22. Svv<£|i€(ri KaV T^pao-i KaV cnr]p,€f<us] Three forms of divine cre¬ 
dentials are here glanced at: (1) special powers inherent in the 
person, (2) portents like the star in the east, choir of angels, voices 
from heaven, and the mysterious darkness and earthquake that 
heralded the death of Christ, (3) miracles wrought by Christ himself. 

23. toOtov ... 2k8otov] Rec. adds Xafibi/res after this. 

Sid x,eipb$] Ree. x €l P^ v ' This alteration is fatal to the sense. 
The Jews did not with lawless hands crucify the Saviour, but pro¬ 
cured his crucifixion by Gentiles. av6fjujv is here used,'as in 1 Cor. 
ix. 21, for men who did not acknowledge the law of God, i.e. 
Gentiles. There was nothing lawless about the crucifixion. It was 
a judicial murder, not an act of lawless violence ; and the essence of 
its guilt lay in their giving over the Messiah to the Romans for 
execution. 

24. The expression ASivas Oavdrov is borrowed from the lxx. It 
occurs there in 2 Kings (Sam.) xxii. 6, Ps. xvii. 6 (xviii. 4), cxiv. 
(cxvi.) 3, combining the sense travail-pangs with death. To loosen 
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kuOoti ovk rjv Svvarov KpaTeicrOai a vtov vir avTOv' 
AauetS yap \eyei €t$ avTov 2 5 

TTpOOpCOMHN TON KypiON eNCOTTION moy Aia ttantoc, 
oti eK AeEi(I)N moy gctin Tna mh caAgyOu). 

Aia toyto Hy4)p«\N0H Moy h kapAia ka! htaAAiacato h 26 

pAtoccA moy, 

eTi At ka! h capI moy katackh n cocci ctt’ gAthAi* 
oti oyK eNKATAAeiVeic thn yyxhn moy eic aAhn, 27 

oyAc Acoceic ton ocio'n coy IAgTn Aia4>0opan. 
erNcopicAC mo 1 oAoyc zcohc, 28 

ttAhpcocgic Me ey<t>pocyNHc mgta Toy TTpocconoy coy. 


these is to produce a new birth (comp. Job xxxix. 2). This figure, 
which presents the death of Christ as a new birth unto life, beauti¬ 
ful and appropriate as it is in itself, does not exist in the original, 
but only in the lxx. The Hebrew in both Psalms uses another 
figure, cords 0 /death: and this is evidently the figure in the apostle’s 
mind, for he passes on to the impossibility of Jesus being holden by 
them. This language affords a conclusive argument that the original 
speech was in Hebrew, and has been translated into Greek by the 
author, like other speeches in the Acts. 

25. IIpoopu>p.T}v] The middle voice indicates the personal interest 
of the Psalmist. Looking forth for help in time of need, he saw the 
Lord before him standing at his right hand. 

26. yAuio’O’a] So the lxx. version of Ps. xv. (xvi.) 1). The 
B. V. ‘ (jlory ’ denotes an utterance of praise. 

27. €VKaTa\€h|/€i$] This is a very forcible term for expressing 
entire abandonment. The emphatic language of Ps. xxi. (xxii). 
1 , adopted by Christ upon the cross, and that of Deut. xxxi. 6, 
Joshua i. 5, quoted in Hebrews xiii. 5, mark its true force as 
denoting divine abandonment. Here, as elsewhere, it should be 
rendered forsake. 

cts $8qv] The B. V. in hell confounds eis with tv : its true force 
is to fix a limit to God’s abandonment of his servant. Though he 
may hide his face a little while, he will not forsake him unto death. 

8ia<|>0opdv] This does not, like <f>6opa.v y denote corruption (as ren¬ 
dered in the B. V.) but destruction. The lxx. use it in Ps. xv. 
(xvi.) 10, where the original speaks of the })it, i.e. the pit of death. 
God (it is there said) will not suffer his Holy One to see death. 
This is the spiritual truth conveyed by Christ in John viii. 51 ; If 
a man keep my ioord y he shall never see death (see note on xiii. 34). 

28. p.€Ta r. ‘irpoa'uirou «rov] /uera denotes companionship and irpoa- 
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29 V Ai sSpe$ aSe\(/>ol, e£ov enreiv /u.€Ta 7T apprjcrlas 7T/oo? vy.a$ 
Trepi tov iraTptdpyov AavelS , oti /cal ereXei jTrjtrev kcu 
€T( l(ptj /cal to pvtjixa avrov eaTiv ev fj/JLiv a\pi T//9 
3° yfiepas TCtuTt]?' 7 rpofaiTt]? ovv virapx^t koi eld a)? oti 

OpK4> GJMOCCN AYT4) 6 #£ 0 ? EK KAPTTOY THC OC(t>YOC AY T °Y 

31 kaQicai £tti ton 0poNON aytoy, 7 TpoiSwv eXaXrjerev 7 TepL 

Tt/v dva<TTd(T€(i)S TOV \plTT0V OTI OyTE E N KATEAEI(t) 0 H ElC 

32 <JAHN OYT€ f) <rup£ aVTOV eTAEN AlA(J> 0 OpAN. TOVTOV TOV 
’Irjcrovv dve<JTi]Tev 6 Geo ?> ov 7T a^re? rjpelg ecrfxev 

33 fidpTVpes. Ttf de£ia ovv tov Geov v^rwGeh Tr\v te 
eicayyeXiav tov irvevpaTos tov a ytov Xa/3o)V 7rapa tov 
7 rar/DO? e^e^eei/ tovto o vp.et$ /cal /3Xe7T€T€ /cal aKoveTe. 

34 oil yap Aaueld a ve/3t] ei? too? ovpavovs , Xeyec de ai/TO? 

ETn£N Kypioc tu> Kypitp moy Ka0oy ek AeSiwn moy 

35 ecoc an 0d) toyc ExOpoyc coy yttottoAion t£)n ttoAujn coy. 

36 d<T<fra\(Ds ovv yivwcrKeTO) 7ra? oi/co? IcpaljX oti /cal 
KvpLov avTov /cal xpivTov eirolricrev 6 Gco$, tovtov tov 

37 'hj&ovv ov vfjLeis ECTai/poucraTE. ’ AKOvaaVTe? oe 

KaTevvyr\<rav ttjv Kapdlav, eiirdv Te 7r/od? tov YleTpov 
/cal too? Xo/7Tod? dirovToXovs T l iroit}(TV)pev t avdpes 


(j)7tou tlie actual presence of God, not his countenance in the sense of 
divine favour, as is suggested by the B. V. The fulness of joy is to 
consist in admission to God’s presence, to stand beside him where 
he is. 

29. cljbv] This participle has the force of a finite verb (comp. 
2 Cor. xii. 4). 

30. Rec. inserts t 6 Kara adpua dvaarijcreiv tov XP 1<TT & V after 6<r<f>vos 
avrov. 

To Kadicrai corresponds 9r)<rofiai in the original passage, Psalm 
cxxxi. (cxxxii.) 11: KaOtaai therefore has probably a transitive force, 
its object being supplied out of in Kapirov. 

31. evKaTeXeCcJjQ^J Rec. inserts 77 tJ/vx*) avrov after this, borrowing 
it from the Psalm. 

33. Tjj 6 c£id] T his must be an instrumental dative. Its em¬ 
phatic position marks the intervention of God with power at the 
Ascension. 
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c iStX<f>ol ; IIeT/>o? <$e 7r /309 airrou? MeTayo/JcraTe, /cat 38 
/3a7rTi<r0f}T(f) e/cacrro? i^/xcoi/ ei/ rw ovopaTi Itjcov 
XpiaTOV eF? d(j>ecriv to)v dpapTLwv vpcov, kcu Xtjp.'yfsecrOe 
Tijv Swpedv tov ay lov 7rv€U]ULaTO$’ vp.iv yap ecriv rj 39 
eirayyeXia kul toF? t€kvoi$ vpwv /ca! 7rd<ri toTc eic 
m<m<p<!)In ocoyc an npocKAAecHTAJ Kypioc 6 0 eo? fjptov. 
€Tepot$ re Xoyo/? 7 rXe/o<rtt/ SiepapTvparo, Kat irapeKaXei 40 
ai/Tou? Xeycoj/ Sa)@>/re a7ro T/7? yeyea? tj/? <t/ coX/a? 
Tairr/79. OF /xey 01) y a7ro$e^a/xeyot tov Xoyoy ai/ToO 41 
€/3a7rrL<r0t]crav, /cal 7rpocreTeO/;<rai/ ei/ tij fjpepa eKeivrj 
\jsv)(ui (oaet Tpur\!Xiat. fjerav Se 7rpo<TKapTepovvT€<s 4 2 
Ttj SiSa\)] twv a7TO(TT oXwv /cat Tt] KOivwvia, Tfl tcXacrei 
Tot/ apTOu /cat TaF? 7 r/ 30 crei'x«F 9 . ’EytVexo 43 

Tractf y I' ru Xl! </>d/3o$, iroXXd Se rcpUTa /cat crtjpeia cda 

TCOJ/ aTTOCTToXcOI/ eytVeTO. 7rai/T€9 Ol 7ri<TT€U<TUVT€$ 44 

e7rt to ai/TO ei’xov airavTU koivu, /cat ra KTtjpaTa /cat 45 
ra? virdp^eis eTriirpauKov /cat ^te/Ut'ptfot/ airra irdciv 
KaOoTi dv rt? xpelav ei\ev‘ ku& fjpepav re irpovKapTe- 46 
poovTe? o/AoOt^acSoj/ ey tw Fe/xw, /cXwi/Te? tc /cut’ oF/coy 
dpTov, peTeXdpfiavov Tpo<j>tjs ev dyaXXid<rei /cat 
a 0eXoT>p"t KapSla?, aivovvTes tov Oeiv /cat tx 0i/Te? 47 


40. 8i.6|iapTijpaTo] This word defines the nature of the address, 
as a protest against the wickedness of the crucifixion, accompanied 
by warnings to save themselves from the doom of a guilty generation. 

41. d-TroStldpcvot] This verb expresses hearty welcome. Hence 
later mss. inserted aafievus and sat TTLarevaavre^. 

44. eirl to avro clx° v ] 1 'be phrase tVt t 6 avro denotes the unity of 
spirit with which Christians held all things common (see note on 
i. 15). The force of ^x e£ ^ is the same as in Luke xiv. 18, Phil. ii. 29. 
Rcc., with some mss., reads 9)<?av eVi to cu’to kcll eixov. 

4G. dtjjcXoTTjTi] Tile B. V. singieneas confounds this with a?r Xottjti. 
It really denotes evenness of temper and unruffled cheerfulness in 
social intercourse. The adj. d^eX^s was used to describe a smooth 
road, free from stones, and a<pe\6T7)s or afeXeta marked a harmony 
of Christian life undisturbed by discord or unkindness. 

47. fyovTes xdpiv] The regular meaning of this Greek phrase is 



riPAHEI^ AII()2T0AftN. 
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[II. 47- 


X^P lv TT/OOf 0 X 0 V TOV Aaoi/. 6 $6 KUpiOf 7 rpO(T€Tl0€l 

tov$ aco^OfjLevovs KaO ’ rpiApav e7rl to avTO. 

3 IIeT/009 Se /cal ’Icuai/?/? aye/3a^oy et? to Upov e7rl Ttjv 

2 ibpav t//? 7 rpocreuxw Tt]v evaT)]v t Kal ti$ avtjp X^W ^k 
K otXtas jULt]Tpb$ auTOu unrapxw e/3a (TTGl^cto, ov eTtOovv 
KaO ’ f/juiepav nr po? T^y Oupap too tepoo Trjv Xeyo/mevrjv 
'Qpatav tov aiTetv eXet]fiOTvvt]v 7rapa toov et<77ropei/o- 

3 /utevtov e/V to Upov, o? aSdw IleTpoi/ /cal ’Icoaia/y /ueWoi/Ta? 
elaievai ci$ to Upov tjpcoTa iXe^/uLocrvvtjv Xaj3elv. 

4 (jLTevIfras Se IleTpo? e<V avTov cruv tw ’I&dvfl einrev 

5 Y$Xe'\fsov els ijjaag. 6 Se enrelx^v avToU 7r poaSoKcov tl 

6 irap avTiov Xa/Seiv. einrev Se IIeVpo? ’A pyvptov /cal 
Xpvcrlov ovx vnrdpxei jutot, o <5e ex& tovto eroi SlSwjuu’ ev 
Tu ) ovofxaTt ’Itjerov Xp/aTot? too Nafcopa/ov nrepinraTei. 

7 Kai nrid(Tu<i avTov t/;? Se£id$ x ei PW yyeipcv auTOv’ 
nrapaxprfP-U- <5e ecrTepecoOtjaav at /3d<rei$ ovtov /cal Ta 

8 ( TipvSpd , /cal e£aXXop.evos ecrTtj kcu 7rep/e7raTe/, /cal 


ifiviiuj thanks. This they did publicly before all the people. If x°-P lv 
meant favour (as rendered in the B. V.), it would have preceded 
2x° VT€ * ail d must have been followed by Trap ’ 6 'A^j rip \a<p, as in Luke 
i. 30, ii. 52, instead of irpbs 8\ov rbr \a6v. The B. V. has the same 
error in Hebrews xii. 28. 

After rpiipav Ree. has 7-77 iKK^aiq.. ’EttI rb aiWb 5i lllTpos. The 
closing words va6 y iyxipav ini rb avro are really connected with 
robs ffu£op^rov s, which means savinij themselves, as the previous ex¬ 
hortation <tw9t]T€ in v. 40 had warned them to do. Converts were 
seeking refuge in the church from day to day with the same purpose 
of escaping the wrath of God, denounced on an evil generation, by 
repentance and faith. For ini rb avrb see note on i. 15. 

1. avt'Pcuvov... Kal .. ^pa<rrd£eTo] The two imperfects are coupled 
together to express the coincidence of the two arrivals. Peter and 
John were going up as the lame man was carried to his post. 

2. virdpxwv] The lameness is stated as the occasion of his being 
so carried. 

6. n^pvirdTti] Rec. Hycipat Kal neptndrei , other MSS. have tiyeipe Kal n. 
The language employed by Christ probably suggested the additions. 
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eifTrjXOev avv auTois et? to iepov 7repL7raTa)v tcai aXXo- 
fjievos teal atvutv tov Oeov- teat eiSev 7rcx? o Xao? a vtov 9 
TvepnraTOuvTa kcli aivouvTa tov Oeov, eTreyivaMTKOv Se io 

UVTOV OTl ONTO? V)V O 7 T/ 0 O? T»/I/ eXer]IJ.O<JVVr]V KuQl}(A€VO$ 

ewi tij 'Q/oatra IIJX# too iepov, teal eirXtjaOticrav 6ap./3ov<i 
teal €K(TT(xcrea)$ ei rl tw ervfxfiefiyteoTi uvtoj. 

KpuTOuvTO? Se uvtov tov IleT/oov kcu Toy Ia>ayj/y 11 
erweSpapev 7ruy o Xao? 7 T/oo? aoToo? e 7 r! ty\ errou tj/ 
KaXov/mevp 2 oXo/Aa>rro? cteOanfioi. aScuy <Se o IIeT/ 30 ? 12 
aireteplvuTO 7 rpo? Toy Xaov 'AvSpes ’IcrparjXetTai, tl 

uaV/ia£€T€ € 7 Tt TOVTO), i) rjfJLIV TL aT€Vl$€T€ CO? LOlO. 

Svvdpei t] everefieia ireiroLriKoaiv tov irepiiraTeiv a vtov \ 
d 0eoc ’ABpaam kai ’Icaak kai ’IakcoB, d 0eoc t£)N 13 

TTAT 6 P 00 N HM(I)N, eAoSACGN TON TTATAA AYTOY y \t](TOVVy 

ov viu.ct<f pev TrapedcoKure teul ijpvyeracrOe teaTu irpo- 
eruneov IlaXctTOi/, KpivavTO? eteclvov (nroXveiv' vpei$ 14 
Se tov dytov teal Slteaiov dpvt'/craaOe, teal ?/T?Jcracr@e 
ilvSpa (j>ovea xapierOtjvai vpiv, tov Se ap\tjyov T>j? ^co^? 15 
aTreKTetvaTei ov 6 @60? /'jyeipev e/c vetepwv, ov rjpei^ 

fLUpTVpA €<TfJ.€V. Ka! Tl) TTLCTTei TOV Ovd/ULUTOS aVTOV 16 


12. tov Treptirarttv] Apparently the genitive expresses the even¬ 
tual result of the miracle : it issued in his walking. 

13. Kara TTpocTtoTrov] This Ph rase usually denotes open encounter 
with an opposite party face to face (Acts xxv. 16, Gal. ii. 11), and the 
context points to that meaning here. The Jews met Pilate with a 
point blank denial when he offered to set his prisoner free. 

15. dpx^ov] The habitual sense of this word in the i.XX. is 
captain, e.<j. this title is given to the twelve chosen warriors who 
went to spy out the land of Canaan (Numbers xiii. 4), the captains 
of Jehoiada’s force (2 Chr. xxiii. 14), the captains of the Persian 
army (Neh. ii. 9). The sense of tender in sin, given it in Micah i. 
13, is not far removed from this. It never means prince , nor is it 
connected with kingly attributes. In the N. T. it is always associ¬ 
ated with the name T^coOs, so that the typical reference to Joshua 
as the captain of Israel can hardly be doubtful (comp. Acts v. 31, 
Hebrews ii. 10, xii. 2). 
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[III. r6. 


tovtov ov Oe(vpeiT€ kcu o’ISaTe ecrTepecocrev to ovopa 
avTod, Koi rj ttIcttis r\ Si avTOV eSwKev avTia Tt]v 

1 7 6\oic\r}plav TavTijv aircvavTt icavToav vpihv. Kal vvv } 
aSeXipot, olSa otl kqto. ayvoiav eirpa^aTe, oxnrep /cat 

18 01 apxovres vpwv' 6 Se 0eo? a it poKaTyyyeiXcv Sia 

<TTOpOLTO$ ITVLVTUSV TO) V 7 TpO(j>r}T(i)V 7 TaQeiV TOV XpiTTOV 
•9 aVTOV €7rX)}p0t)O’€V OVT(i)$. pL€TQ.VO)}<T(lT€ OVV KCLl €7Tl- 

<TTpe\fsaT€ 7T/009 to e£aXi<j)9*jvaL vpwv tcc? apapTia ?, 
O7rco? dv k'XOuxnv Katpoi dv<x\lsv£ews a7ro tc poawirov too 

20 Kvplov kcu cnroaTelXrj tov 7rpoKexeipi(rpevov vp.lv XP l(7 ~ 

21 tov ’Iqaovv, ov Sel ovpavov pev Se^aaOai U-XP 1 XP^vwv 
airOKaTaaTao-eoys iruvToov cov eXaXijaev 6 Oeo? Siu 
crTopaTos tcov aytW air atwvo ? avTOV 7r potprjTwv. 


19. dvcuJ/v^Eus cnrb TrpotrtoTrou] Apparently the force of dvaipu^oj^ 
is not refreshiny (as in the B. V.) blit respite (as in Exodus viii. 15). 
Peter is urging on the erucifiers the need for repentance that they 
may turn away the wrath of God and obtain a respite from the 
terrible visitation of which Joel had written (ii. 31). The face of 
the Lord is used in Ps. xxxiv. 16 to express such a visitation : 
The face of the Lord is ayainst them (hat do evil t to cut off the remem¬ 
brance of them from the earth. 

20. irpoKEXELpL<r|i€vov] Rec. irpoK€KT)pvyix4vov. The proper mean¬ 
ing of irpox^pl^Lv seems to be the shaping of a tool by the craftsman 
for the express use for which it is designed. The life of Christ on 
earth, with his appointed sufferings and death, is regarded as a pre¬ 
paration for his eventual return to reign as King Messiah, just as 
the early life of Paul is viewed in xxii. 14 as a preparation for his 
apostleship. 

21. o6pavbv piv] The statement that heaven must receive him for 
a time suggests the antithesis that in due time lie will return to 
earth. This is here indicated by &XP L XP° VWV in place of a separate 
clause opened by 5^. 

6,'ir* atwvos] This phrase marks the commencement of the line of 
prophets from the beginning, as els rbv alu>va does continuance to the 
end, of a divinely appointed period. That period may be the life¬ 
time of a man, of a nation, or of a world, as the context may 
determine. In this case the beginning of the national life of Israel 
is clearly indicated. 
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Mwvcrijs piv elirev oti TTpo(J)hthn ymTn anacthcci Kypioc 22 
6 0eoc £k twn AAeA<t>£)N ymu>n u>c cmc - aytoy akoycccGc 
KATA, TTANTA OCA AN AaAhCH TtpOC Y^AC. 6CTAI Ae TTACA TYXH 2 3 
HTIC AN MH AKOYCH TOY TTpO<t>HTOY CKCINOY €IoAe0peY0HCeTAI 

6K toy Aaoy. kui 7rarm Si ol irpo^raL cltto ZapovrjX kcu 24 
twv KaOeffi ocrot iXaXtjcrav Kai KaTriyyeiXav ra? rjpepas 
TavTas. vpel? e<rre ol 1 not twv 7r po<j>t}Twv Kai r>/? SiaOr/K^ 25 
>/? o 0eo? <5fe0ero 7 T/oo? rou? 7 raTe/oa? vpcov, Xcywv 7 T/oo? 
y A/3pad/UL Kai cn t£> cttcpmati' coy eyAorH0HCONTAi ttacai a! 
ttatpia! thc |-hc. vp.lv irpwrov dvatTTrjvas o Seo<$ tov 26 
7 ralSa avTOv (nre<jT€iXev avTov evXoyovvTa vpas ev tw 

(l7r0(TTp€(/)€lV eKCKTTOV U7TO TWV 7TOVt]pl(i)V VpcOV. 

AaXouvrwv de avTwv 7 rpos tov Xaov e7re<TT>](rav avTols 4 
ol dpxiepels Kat 6 (TTpaTtjyos tov lepov kcu ol ZaSSov- 


22. us epe] sc. a-vtar-qatv. The lxx. reading (ixnrep makes the 
ellipsis of thc verb still clearer. Moses points to his own mission as 
a sample of Clod’s dealings with his people. God had raised him up 
from amongst them to be a prophet and a deliverer. The B. V. like 
unto me would require otov ifiL 

24, The emphasis should not be thrown on these days y as is done 
in the B. V.; for in that case ras r}p.tpas r. must have preceded 
KaTT)yyei\ai>. That verb is really part of the relative clause coupled 
to f’AdArjo'ai'. The statement that every single prophet from Samuel 
downwards had spoken of these Messianic days would neither he 
true nor relevant. The point which thc apostle is urging here is 
that all the Messianic prophets had spoken words of warning like 
Moses. It is necessar} 7 therefore to understand etwov as the principal 
verb. The argument is that as Moses threatened all who would not 
listen to God’s prophet with utter destruction, so spake also all the 
subsequent prophets who foretold the days of redemption. 

26. avao-Trjo-as] The reference here is not to the Resurrection 
but to thc Incarnation. This explains the designation servant 
(TrafSa), which is limited to thc earthly ministry of Jesus, for which 
he was raised up, as Moses and the prophets had been. 

1. apxwpcts] Rec. with other mss. lepeis. If the former be 
genuine, it points to the priestly oligarchy, whose leading members 
were in the Sanhedrin : if the latter, to the priests then on duty in 
the temple. 
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2 Kaioty Stairovovfxevoi Sid to SiSdaKetv avTOu? tov A aov 

kcu KuTayyeWeiv ev to L/ctou tijv dvdcrTaeriv t>jv e/e 

3 veKpcov, Kai eirefiaXov auTOts 7*a? yeipas kcu eOevTO et? 

4 Ti}pti<Tiv e/V Ttjv aupiov, rjv Y a P cairepa //<$»/. 7roWoi 
Se -to v aKovvavTwv tov \6yov cirlcrTevTaVy kcu eyevi'iOrj 
aptOuos tov dvSpwv w? X l ^ l< ^ € ^ ttcvtc. 

5 ’Ey evcTO Se 67r! Ttjv aupiov crvvayQt'ivai avTcov tov$ 
apxovTCL? Kai tov? irpeerfivTepovs /ca! tou? ypafifictTeis 

6 ev } \epov(TCL\i)iJL (/ca! 6 apx^p^ Kai K aid<j>a<$ 

kcu Iwdvvii? /ca! ’AX e£avSpo$ /ca! o<roi ijvav e/c yevovs 

7 dpx^paTiKOu), /ca! (TTz/crai/re? at/rov? ev to peerw 
eirvvQavovTO ’Ev 7ro/a Suva pet tj ev irolw ovopaTi 

8 eiroiijcraTe tovto vpeis ; roVe IIeT/009 7rX/7(TfleIp Trveu- 
fxaTOS dytov ehrev irpo ? aurot/? ApxovTes tov \aov 

9 Kai 7rpe(ri8uTepoi, ei fjpei? cn/^uepov civaKpivo/uieOa 67r! 
evepyecla dvQpwirov doSevou ?, ev Ttvi ovto$ crecruKrTat, 


4. av8pwv] This word is distinctly restricted to men, and Kai 
yvvat ku>v is added to it where it is intended to denote a mixed body 
of men and women (v. 14). In ii. 41 the computation includes both. 

5. 4v T6pou<raX.^|i,] These words cannot be taken in connexion 
with awaxQ^vaiy as is done in the B. V., on account of their position, 
nor does that give a reasonable sense ; for the events of these early 
chapters all took place at Jerusalem, and the Sanhedrin always met 
there ; the addition would therefore be a mere superfluity. The 
clause is really attached to roi>? ypafi/iaTets, and denotes that only 
the members of the Sanhedrin then in Jerusalem attended, the 
summons being sudden and the meeting hastily gathered (see note 
on v. 21). The order of words is common in Hellenistic Greek 
(comp. vii. 44, 45, 1 Cor. x. 18 ...), whereas classical Greek would 
require robs ev T. ypafi. Rec. changes ev into els. 

6. There is an irregular transition from the construction of avv- 
axOijvat with accusative to the nominative subject "Away .... 

9. ev t Ivi] This interrogative requires, according to Greek usage, 
a masculine rendering * in whom ,* rather than a neuter * by what 
means.'' The context also demands this: it was the reference of 
Peter to the name of Jesus that gave importance to the crisis ; and 
Peter and John had been questioned accordingly about the power 
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yvoxrTov e(7T<D irdcriv v/uLiv Ka\ iravTi to) A aw I(rpa^A io 
on ey to) ovopcLTi Irjirou Xpi<TTOi7 too Na£ay>a('ou, oy 
v/ul€i<? e<TTavpa)(raT€, ov o 0eo? f/yeipev etc veKpwv, iv 
TOUTO) OOTO? 7rap€(TTt]K€U €VU)7riOV VfJLOOV vy I?/?. OOTO? II 
6CTTI1/ o Af0OC O e?OY0£NH0eIc Y<t>’ VPlU)V TOON oIkO^MCON, 
o reNOM€NOc eic k 6 (J)aAhn t^nIac. Kal ovk k'crTiv ev 12 
«AAm oo$ei/z // (TWTrjpuxy ovSe yup ovopd ecr tip eTepov 
vtto tov ovpavov to SeSopevov ev dvOpwirots ev (p Set 
TCoOtjvai fjpa<?. QecvpovvTC? Se tijv tov II eTpov 7rap- 13 
prjarlav Kai Io)dvov } K(u KaTaXafidpevoi oti avOpcoiroi 
dypappaTol etcriv Kai iSiwtui, eOavpa^ov, eTeylvcocrKov 

T€ (IVTOVS OTI <TUV T(p ’I^CTOO t)(T(iV, TOV TC dv0p(D7TOV 14 

/SAeVo^Te? <tvv avTOts etrrwTa tov TeOepaireupevov ovSev 
elxov avrenreiv. KeXevaavTes Se avTOv 9 e£(o tov 15 
c rvveSptov d.7reXOetv <rvve/3aXXov 7rpo? aXXj/Xou? Xeyoi/Te? 16 


and name of a person which they had employed in working the 
miracle. 

10. ev toutw] sc. rw 6vofj.an Irjcrov X.... 

12. The insertion of the article before crwr^pta indicates that the 
reference is primarily to the deliverance of the lame man from his 
infirmity ; which was before expressed by (t£<t(v<jtcu in v. 9. That 
deliverance was a type of the great deliverance which the Messiah 
has in store for all Israel. 

The following clause blends together two statements : There is no 
other name in which men can be saved , and This is the name given in 
which men must be saved. 

13. GeupoOrres (pres, part.) describes the continuous observation 
of the fearless bearing of Peter and John during the trial : Kara- 
\a(36fi€voL (aor.) gives the result of inquiries made into their 
antecedents. 

irapp-qaLav denotes either outspoken language, or a corresponding 
temper and courageous bearing. iStCrrai expresses the contempt of 
the intellectual Sadducee for the uneducated masses (comp. John 
vii. 49). 

14. avreiireCv] This verb denotes a reply to personal antagonists, 
not (as suggested by the B. V.) an argument against the reality of 
the miracle. 
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T/ 7 roirj<rwfjL€v roFy avQpwirots tovtoc 9 ; oti fiev yap 
yvw&Tov crtjfxelov yeyovev Si ai/Tw v irauiv to/? 
kcltoikov<tiv ’ lepov(ra\rjfi (fiavepov, kcu ot) Swapeda 

17 apmcrflar aXX’ tVa /j.*j e7r! TrXefoi/ SiavefirjOu eig tov Xaov , 
cureiXycridfieOa avTOis prjKCTi XaXeiv e7r! ra> ayo/uar* 

18 toutw fitjSevi av9pd)7rcov. kcu KaXeo'avTes clvtovs iraprjy- 
yciXav KaOoXov pt] (jySeyyecrdai ptjSe SiSairKeiv eirl Tip 

19 ovopaTi tov I>i<tov. 6 <Se HcTpo ? kcu ’IaJaia;? cnroKpi- 
OevTe? e?7rai/ 7 rpo$ auTot)? Et’ Sikguov evTiv evcoiriov tov 

20 Oeov vfjicov aKOveiv paXXov >7 tov Oeov KplvaTe, ov 
SvvapeOa yap f/pets a elSupev /cal r}Kov<jctpev pr] XaXeiv . 

21 ot 7r povaireiXtfcrupevoi aireXvaav aurot)?, prjSev 

evplvKovTe? to 7rw? /coXatrcui/Tat ai^TOt/?, <$ta toi/ Xaot», 

22 ot£ 7ravTe? etSo^afoi/ roi/ 0 eoi/ e 7 rl Tip yeyovoTi' eTwv 
yap rjv irXeiovwv TearrepiiKOVTa 6 avOpwiros e<p> ov 
yeyovei to orrjpeiov tovto t >/? iacreti)?. 

23 ’ATToXuOeVre? Se f/XOov 7rpo? too ? ISlovs /cat cnrrjyyeiXav 
o<ra 7 r po$ aJroi'? ot apxtepets /ca! ot TrpeafivTepoi et 7 ray. 

24 ot ciKovixavTes opoOvpaSov rjpav (pcovrjv 7rpo? roy 
0 eoi/ /cal fiiav Ae<T7TOTa, cru o ttoihcac ton oypanon 


16. T£ iroifjo-wpcv] The subjunctive denotes utter perplexity what 
course to adopt. The sentence 6tl ptv ... (pavepbv is contrasted with 
a\V tva, and pJv is connected with <pavep6v. The fact was notorious, 
but the effect might be counteracted by an enforced silence. 

17. 8iavc(i.i]0Tj] This is a figurative term which compares heretical 
teaching with a cancer which spreads and feeds {vifierai) upon the 
flesh, on account of its spreading and corroding effects. 

17, 18. &rrl tu dvopan] eiri denotes here, as it does constantly in 
connexion with verbs of speech, the subject matter of a discourse. 
The rulers forbade their opening their lips or teaching, as they had 
done, about the name of Jesus. The Christian idea of speaking in the 
name and spirit of Jems has no proper place in this context. 

24. A^riroTa] This term is rarely addressed to God, as it denotes 
either the owner of slaves or the owner of chattels : here, however, 
as in Job v. 8, Wisdom vi. 8, it denotes his absolute sovereignty 
over creation : Ps. cxlv. (exlvi.), from which the following clause 
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KAI THN |"H N KAI THN 0 AAACCAN KAI TTANTA TA £N AYTCHC, 

O TOV TTUTpO? JJflWV SlU TTVevpUTO? ayiov (TTOfMUTO 9 25 
7 ra(()oV crou efxwi/ 

"InA Tl £(})PYAlAN 60 NH 

kai Aao! eMeAeTHCAN kgna; 

nApecTHCAN oi BaciAgTc thc thc 26 

KAI oi APXONTGC CYNHX 0 HCAN £171 TO AYTO 

KATA TOY KYPIOY KAI KATA TOY XP'CTOY AYTO?. 
cynhxOhcan yap £ 71 -’ dXi] 0 ela? ev nj 7ro\e£ ravrij e7r! 27 
tov ayiov iraldd <rov ’bicrovv, on expicac, H/ho( 5 j /9 re 
ku'i IIovtio? IleiXaro? cruv | 0 NeciN kq\ AaoTc ’I eparfK, 
7rotr)0'ai ocru i] X € ^P (TOV K(U *7 fiovXr) irpoiopieev 28 
yel'ea'ftuf. /cal Ta I'ay, Kvpte, eiride £7r! Ta? a7reiXa? 29 
auTU>v, /cal c)o? Tot? doaXo/9 crou /xera' 7 T applet a? Truer}? 
XaXeiv tov Xoyov eou } ev Tip tjjv X ei P a ^^elveiv ee ei? 30 
taetv /cu! <r>ip.€ia Kat TepaTa ylvecrOai Sid tov ovopaTO? 
tov ayiov ttulSo? crov bjeov. koi SetjOe vtcov avTcov 31 
eeaXevOtj 6 totto ? ev w t)eav evvtjypevoi, ku\ e 7 rXt]e 0 r}eav 
vnravTe? tov ayiov irvevpuTO?, Kai eXdXovv tov Xoyov 
tov Oeov peTa irappyela?. 


Tot/ $e TrXrjOov $ Tcov 7 rteTevedvTwv rjv icapSla /ca! 3 2 


is taken, contains no such expression. It is addressed to God in 
Luke ii. 29, but as the correlative to <5oDAoi/, and is applied to Christ 
in 2 Peter ii. 1, Jude 4, in like manner. 

Rec. inserts 6 deos after av. 

25. The confused accumulation of genitives suggests some primi¬ 
tive error. The reading of Rec. 6 St a erro^a-ros Aafiid to 0 ttcuSos aov 
seems to be a conjectural emendation wanting authority. 

27. ev rfj iroAei TaviTfl] Rec. omits these words. 

30. It is not very clear whether ytveaOai is attached to (KTeiveiv ae 
or to AaAetr. 

31. e , ir\T|<r0T]<rav (aor.) ... Kai eXdAovv (imp.)] The assembly were 
filled at once with the Holy Spirit as an immediate response to 
prayer, and proceeded to speak. 

32. Trio-Tevo-dvTwv] Belief, as the act of embracing the faith, is 

D 
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y l rv xh P La > Kai ovSe e/9 tl t< ov VTrapx^ VTl£>v CIVT( ! ) eAeyey 

33 !Siov eivai , «AA’ tjv avTOts TravTO. kolvci. Kai Svvdfxei 
pcyaXfl aireSlSovv to pa pTvpiov 01 diroTToXoi tov 
Kuplov Irjcrov T /79 a vcicrTacrecos, X^P 1 ? T€ peydXt] fjv eir 1 

34 7raVra9 a vtous. ovSi yap evSo'is t/9 ijv ev auTOt?' o<tol 
yap KT)]TOp€<S X<U}ploDV )/ OlKtcioV V7rrjpX ov > ITtoXoVVTGS 

35 e</>epou Taf Ttpd$ twi/ titt paTKopivwv teat erlOovv irapa 

tov? 7ro< 5 a? tcov onrocToXwv’ SieSlSeTO Si ifca<TT(p KaOoTt 

36 av r/9 xP* Lav € ^X €Vm I to(rr]<p Si 6 e7n/cA/70el9 J&apvufias 

«7 ro tcov cnrocTToXaiv, o ecTTtv peOeppqvevopevov Yto 9 

37 Ila paKXi'jcrewSt A euenv/9, Ku7T/o/oy rw yivei, virapxovTO 9 
ai)r(0 aypo5 7rwA>/cra9 v^ey/cey to xP*)P- a K(Xl ^OrjKev 
it a pa tov? 7 ro( 5 a 9 tow a7ro<7ToAa)y. 

5 ’Avyp Si tl? * Avavla? ovopaTi tvv Hairfaipfl rr} 

2 yvvatKi avTov c7r(joXrj<T€v KTvfpa teal evo<j<pl<raTO a7ro 
T /79 TtfJLtjs, (TvveiSvlrjs /cal t^ 9 ywa//co9> /ca! eveyKa? 
pepo? tl irapd tov? iroSa? rmy aTrocrToAft)!/ e0#//cev. 

3 eiirzv $e 6 Tierpos f Avavia y Sta tl €7rXiip(t)(T€v 6 
XaTaya 9 tijv tcapStav erov yfrevcracrOal ere to irvevpa to 
dytov Kai vo<r</>tcra<rQai enro t tj? Tiptj? tov x w P l0V j 

4 Ol>X^ fxkvov <JOL €jUL€V€V KOI TTpaOiv €V T# Ctf €^OV<Tta 
VTTtjpXW, Tt OTL e0ov €V Ttj KapSta TOV to irpdypa 


expressed by this aorist part. : a present state of mind would be 
expressed by a present part. 

33. Q'irtSfBovv] This verb denotes repayment of some kind ; in this 
case the fulfilment of apostolic obligation. 

34, 35. The series of imperfect tenses and present participles re¬ 
presents a continuous stream of offerings by which provision was 
made for the poor. 

36. ycvci] This may either denote family as in iv. 6, vii. 13 j or 
nationality as here and in xviii. 2, 24. 

2. 6 vo<nj>£<ra,To] In the N. T. this denotes misappropriation (comp. 
Titus ii. 10); though its origin suggests merely setting apart for 
use or benefit. 

3. t|/evcra<r0(u3 Here, with an accusative, this means to deal 
falsely with one : in v. 4, with a dative, to lie. 
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TOVTO } OVK €\lseV(TO (tvQp(J07T()lS (iXXu TW 0€W. (J.K0U03V 5 

de 6 'Avuvlas roi? Xo'yoi/9 toutovs 7recriov egex/svgev' 
kcjli eyevero <j)df3o 9 peya 9 ei rl irdvras rou9 a/couo^T«9. 

ai/U(TTCti/T69 de 01 V€(i)T€pOl O'VVeO'TeiXciV CLVTOV KCU 6 
e^evey kch/tes e0a\j/'air. E yeveTO de a>9 wpwv 7 

Tpitov Oid<TTr)jULa /cal r\ yvvrj uvtov p// etdvtu. to yeyoyo? 
elcr7jX06v. uireKpl0ri de i rp09 (wtiiv IItT/D09 E/7rt' po/, 8 
el TOcrovTOU to \(t)plou a 7 redoaOe ; // de eiirev Na/, 

totovtov. o de IIt‘T /)09 7rpt>9 aim/y 1 £ ot/ tn/i/e0a)y)/0?7 9 
vp.iv 7 re/pacra/ to irvevpa Kup/ot/ ; /dou o/ 7rode9 T(x)v 
6a\jsduT(ji)v tov aVdpa c rou eirt tij Ovpn kcu e^otTOVTiv 
ore. eireaev de 7rapaxpjjpa 7 rpo9 TO 09 7roda9 civtov kui 10 
e^eyp'V^ev' el<jeX06vTe<; de ol veuviTKOL evpov avTrjv veKpav, 

/cal e^evlyKavTes eOayp'av irpo 9 tov dvdpa avT^. Iva/ 11 
eyeyeTO <po/ 3 o$ peya9 e<j> dXrjv T)]V eKKXijcrlav /cal eiri 


irdvTas t 009 a kovovtcis raura. 


A/a de tw// yeipwv tcov dTro<TToXu>v eyIveTO cnjpeia 12 
Koi TepaTa 7roXXa ey tw Xaw‘ /cal ///ray opo^upadoy 
7 raj/T 69 ei/ r# Eroa 2oXopa)i^T09' tow de Xo/7rwy ot/< 5 e /9 13 
eroXpa /coXXacr^a/ auro/^, aXX’ epeydXuyei/ aoTOU9 6 
Xao9> pdXXo// de 7rpocreT/0ei/TO 7 rto-TeuovTe$ rw KVplw 14 


5. Akovwv] The present participle marks the immediate result of 
Peter’s words : as he heard them, Ananias fell down dead. 

t. ciKoijovTas] Here this word describes the actual hearers, in 
v. 11 the hearers of the report. 

12. e-yfvtTo] The imperfect points to a succession of miracles, con¬ 
tinuing some time. 

13. rwv Xowrwv] d\Ad contrasts the populace who freely joined 
the apostles with the rest, men of position or wealth, who were 
afraid to do so openly. 

14. KvpLo> cannot be detached from niffTevovres as is done in the 
B. V. It may be connected with 7 rpoaerldeuTo also; for that verb is 
sometimes used alone (ii. 41), sometimes combined with r. tcvpiip 
(xi. 24), to denote the addition of new converts. 


nPAEElS AriOXTOAi 2 X. 


Lv. 15 . 


5*2 


15 7r\}}0t] UvSpWV T€ KOU ’yVVGLlKWV’ W<TT€ KOI €l ? TU? 
7rXare/a? €K<ptpeiv tovs daOeuels Kai r iGevai € 7 ri 
tcXivaploiv Kai Kpa/ 3 drrwv f 1 Iva epxojaevoo Uerpov k&v 

16 // CTKLU €7TL<TKld(Tei Tiv\ CtVTCOV. (TVl/JfpX^TO $6 KOI TO 

7 rXijOos tw v 7 r epi£ iroXecov '\epovaaXdp-> <f>epovTes 
daOeveis Kai oxXovpievovs viro irvevpaTOiv aKadaprcov , 
oiTives € 0 €/ 3 a 7 reooyTO aVai/re?. 

17 ’Ai/aa-ra? Se 6 apx^P^bs Tu^re? ot aw auTO), ^ 

18 ovaa dipeats twv ZaSSouKaloov, € 7 rXdaOtjaav Ka\ 

eirefiaXov ra? x €l P a $ too? aTrocrToAou? Kai e 6 eino 

19 avTOvs eu Trjpdaei Stj/aoala. AyyeXos de K vptov Sia 
vvktos yvoi^e rd? Oupas Ttjs (pvXaKtjs e^ayaywv re 

20 ai/Tovs eiirev HopeueaOe Kai aTaOevres XaXetTe ev Tip 
lepw rip Xaw irdvra t a p))p.ara Ttjs £wtjs TauTtjs- 

21 aKOuaavres 6e eiarjXQov vtto tov opQpov els to iepov 
koi IdlSaaKov. YLapayevd/aevos de 6 apx Le P e W Kai ot 
auv aorw avveKaXeaav to avveSpiov Kai 7rdaav t>]V 
yepovalav twv vlwu ’I aparjX y Kai direareiXav els to 

22 Sea/awTl/piov axOljuai avTOus- ot de irapayevopievoi 
v7rr}p€Tat ovx evpov ai/TOus eu Ty (pvXaKfl, avaaTpe- 


17. £f|X.ov] This word denotes either a jealous zeal for God and 
his cause, or bitter jealousy against a rival, as in this passage. 

19. Kvpfov] Being used for Jehovah as a proper name, no article 
is inserted. 

21. tnrb t&v tipBpov] The exact meaning of the preposition is that 
they entered into the temple by dawn, having been set at liberty 
during the night and waiting for the opening of the temple doors at 
dawn. 

Kai '7ra«rav t. ■yepovo'fav] The Sanhedrin is sometimes named 
yepovtrta , as in 1 Macc. xii. 6, 2 Macc. i. 10, sometimes ewtSpiov, as 
in Acts xxii. 30. In this place, as in i. 14, Kai is not properly 
copulative, nor are <rwt8ptov and yepovala two distinct sections of the 
Sanhedrin, but the clause Kai iraaav r. y. is added to specify the 
comprehensive character of this meeting, which embraced the whole 
body, in contrast with the hasty and informal gathering which had 
dealt with Peter and John, as related in iv. 5, 6. 
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^avres fie um'iyyeiXau Xeyovres oti To fieo-pwn'ipiov 23 
evpope v KetcXeKT/ULevov ev 1 racrp dcnpaXela /cal tovs 
e/yvXaKas emoras 67r! tco v Bupwv, avot£avres fie e'erco 
ovfieva evpopev. w? <^e f/KOu<rav tov 9 Aoyoa? tovtovs 24 
o re <tt parityo$ tov iepov /cal ol ap\iepeis, Sttjiropovv 
ire pi avrfinv tl av yevoiro tovto. Tlapayevopevos fie 25 
rts <iin)yyei\ev avrots on 1000 01 avopes oy? euecrue 
ev Tt] (j)vXaKtj early ev rep tepa eerrcores /cal fiifiaencovres 
rov Xaov. rore aireXBttiv 6 errpartjyos ervv rols inrripe- 26 
rais tjyev avrousy 01) perd j 3 tas, e<j)o/ 3 ovvTO yap rou 
Xaov, ptj XtOarBcoaiu dyayovres fie avrovs e<TTt]<yav ev 27 
tw (Tvvefip'up. /cal eirrjpcor^erev avrovs o ap^iepeu? Xeywv 28 
UapayyeXta iraptiyyelXapev vpiv ptj fitfido-Keiv erl to) 
ovopan Tovnp, Kat tfiov ireirXtjpodKaTe rrjv lepovraXtjp 
rtjs fitfiaxj 79 vptov, Kat / 3 ovXe<rBe eirayayelv e<j> rjpas to 
alpa tov dvBpwirov toutov. airoKpiSe'is <5e Ile-Tpo? Kat 29 
01 dirovToXot eiirav TletOapxeiv fiei Oeip. paXXov tj 
avBpwnrots. o Beds twv irarepcov t]p<hv tjyeipev T tjtrovv. 30 
*Ov vpets fitexeiptrao-Be KpeM&c<\NT€C erri SyAoy, tovtov o 31 
Beds apx^yov /cal cram/pa v\jsuyTev tij fiesta avrov , tov 


23. €(TTwTas eirl] Rec. Qui ecrrcDraj 7 rp6. The alteration looks like 
a marginal comment inserted to explain the unconsciousness on the 
part of the keepers that their prisoners had escaped. 

24. 6 T€ (TTpaT^ybs] Rec. 6 re iepetis kcll 6 cTTpaTrjyds. 

28. IIapaYYe\i<j. irap. ] This Hebraistic reduplication was a common 
method of conveying emphasis (Luke xxii. 15, Acts xxiii. 14), like 
that of verb and participle in Acts vii. 34, Hebrews vi. 14. Rec. 
opens the clause with ou, making it interrogative. 

€irl tw ovopaTt] Compare iv. 17. 

povXeo-0€] The B. V. confuses this verb with (3ov\eue<T0€. The 
rendering intend is not in harmony with the context: for the Twelve 
had gone far beyond mere intention, having openly charged the 
rulers with the death of Jesus. 

1 30. There is a marked contrast between the relative clause*0? ... 
and the antecedent tovtov. 

31. dpx'nybv] Compare iii. 15. 
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[V. 32 . 


32 Sovvai pcTavoiav Tiy lo’patjX koi aepccnv apapTiwv' kcu 
ypcis it Tfiev pdpTvpc? twv pypaTOiv tovtqjv, Kai to 
T rvcvpa to dytov o eSwkev o Geos toi$ irEiGap\ov<TLv 

33 ctvTU). oi $e aKoifravTcs SiEirplovTO kcu ifiovXovTO 

34 civeXeiv clvtov$. ’Ai/airra? Se r*9 iv tw (rvveSpm 
<&apicraIo$ ovopaTi TapaXiyX, vopoSiSd(rKaXo$ Ttpio 9 
7T(ivt'i tw Xa(p , eke Xevvev e£(jt) /3pa\v tov$ dvGpwirovs 

35 irOlrjTaiy ELITE V T€ 7T/309 GlVTOV$ *'AvSp€$ ’I <T parjXElTGLl , 

irpocre\€Te cavToh e7r) to*9 dvGpdnroi^ tovtol 9 t[ 

36 peXXete '7rpd<j<reiv. 1 rpo ydp tovtgov tgov rjpepwv 

dv€<TTt] QevSds, Xiywv eival Tiva cavTOv, w 7 r povEKX'iGy 
dvdpcov dpiGpo 9 cb? T€Tpa.KO<rl(i)V m 09 dvypiOt], kcu iravTE^ 
ocroL eiteIGovto avT(p SieXvGrjcrav /ca! iycvovTO el$ ovdev. 

37 petu tovtov dvECTy ’IoucW 6 TaXtXatos iv Tatg rjpcpais 
Trjs aTToypacprj^ kcu dirETTycrc Xaov oiriva) avTou * 
KciKetvos GnrwXcTO, kcu it avTcs ocoi i7rcl6ovTO avrtp 

38 die<TKop7r[<rdr)(Tav. Kat to vvv Aeyco vp.iv, diroaTyTE 

(oro tw v dv0pco7rov tovtwv kcu d<peT€ a vtov? (oti idv 
f] ef (IVVpGOTTGOV 1) pOVAtJ CtUTt] rj TO Epyov TOVTOf 

39 KaTaXvdd<TETai‘ el <5e ek Geov elttlv , ov Scv^ltctOe 

KctToXvcraL civtov 9 ') py 1 tote kcu Ocopa\oi EvpcOyTE. 


32. pT)|idT(dv] This denotes the truths which formed the subject 
of testimony, not the words in which it was given. 

6 ] Some mss. omit this, and make 7 rveuya accusative after tSwicev. 

36. ctvaf Tiva] The position of rtva after elvat shows that it is not 
used boastfully as suggested by the B. V., but disdainfully. Theu- 
das had pretended to be some prophet or other : Gamaliel affects 
contemptuous indifference as to what character he had assumed. 

37. 6.Tr4ffTT}ff€ implies a seditious act, but tweldovro suggests the 
true character of the movement as a fanatical agitation rather than 
a military revolt: it should be rendered listened , not obeyed. 

39. ji.fj'iroTe] In interrogative clauses y^irore asks the question, 
Can it possibly be true ? as if the matter were out of the question. 
So also in prohibitive clauses it warns men by no means to think of 
such conduct. Here it suggests the utter folly of fighting against 
God, as might actually (*al) prove to be the case. 
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€7r€lcr0t](T(xi' Se avTfp, kcu TpocrKaXecra/jLevoi tovs uttoctto - 4° 
\oi/y SetpavTes 7rapr}yyetXav /aij XaXetv €tt\ tcd ovdfxaTi 
tov ’I rjcov kcu cure Xvcrav. 0 i jute v ovv 4 1 

ciropevovTo ycxtpovTcs died irpocrtairov tov crvvedpiov oti 
KUTt]^i(t)0}]crai/ vi rep tov ovo/ulcltos aTt/maaOtjuai iracrdv 4 2 
Te rpAepav ev tod leptp kcu kcxt oikov oi’/c e7ravovTO 
<kSdo-KOVT€$ kcu evayyeXi^dfJLevot tov xpkttov J I ycrovv. 
’Ey oe Tats t)fie pat$ tcwtcus irXriSvvdvTO&v tcov jutaOt]- 6 
to)v eyeveTO yoyyvT/aos tmv 'EXA ^victtcov i rpds tovs 
'Yjfipatovs oti 7 rapeOewpovvTO ev Tt] StaKovla tij 
KaOtpxcptvr} at 4 x^pcxi cxvtwv. 7rpo<TKaXecrdfievoi Se ol 2 
dcoSsKcx to 7 rA rjOos T(i)v jaaOi]Tcov eiirav Ovk dpecTTOV 
ecTTtv dfJLas KaTa\et\fsavTas tov Xoyov tov Oeov 
diwcoveiv T/o«7refat9‘ e 7 r iTKe^acrOe Se, dSeXcfiot, dvSpas 3 
e£ v/llwv /tiupTvpovfjLevovs eTTu 7rXdpets irvevfxaTOS kcx\ 
(TO(j)laSy ovs KaTacrTycrofxev ei u Ttjs XP € ^ a ^ TavTrjs * rpxeis 4 

$€ T)] 7TpOCT€VXl1 Ka\ T1J SlCXKOVUX TOV XoyOV TTpOCT - 


40. etrl raj ovaftaTt] Compare iv. 17. 

41. Ot jj^v o5v] The antithesis between this sentence and the 
corresponding sentence in vi. 1, ’Ey 5^ reus , marked by fxh o£y and 

respectively, is important; as it establishes a connexion existing 
in the mind of the author between the conduct of the apostles after 
their trial and the discontent which arose in the church. As the 
apostles for their part became more than ever absorbed in their 
spiritual work, a murmuring arose at their neglect of the relief fund, 
which had been hitherto committed to their charge. To this they 
reply that it was unsatisfactory (ou/c apeerSv) that they should be 
engrossed with such secular work. O 11 ovv see Appendix. 

vn4p t. ovopaTos] Rec. adds avrov. 

.3. papTupovpivovs] This verb, though from the nature of the 
ease more often referring to favourable attestation, is also applied to 
hostile testimony (Matt, xxiii. 31, John xviii. 23), and is in reality 
a neutral term deriving its favourable meaning from the context in 
which it occurs. Here the Seven are attested by the church as full 
of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom : in x. 22, Cornelius is attested by 
the Jews of Caesarea as righteous and God-fearing ; in xxii. 12, 
Ananias by those of Damascus as devout. 
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5 KapT€pi}(TOfJ.ev. /ca! ypecrcv 6 Xoyo9 cvwttiov 7r (xvto$ 
tov 7rX?/ 0 oi/ 9 , /cal e^eXe^ayTO ^Teffiavov, dvSpa TrXypy 
tticttcws /cal 7r vevfxaTO^ aylov, /cal <&lXnnrov /cal 
IT po\opov kcu N iKavopa /cal T//ua)i/a /ca! TLapficvav kgu 

6 Ni/coXaoj/ it pomjXvTOV ’Ai n-ioyea, ov? ecTycrav ivw7Tiov 
tw v vnroaToXwVy kcu irpoacv^d/uLevoi hrcOyKav avTOt 9 
ra? xeipa<}. 

7 Ka! 6 Xoyo 9 tov 9 eov tju^avev, kcu e 7 rXr} 9 vveT 0 0 
a piO/nos twv p.a 9 t]Twv ev ’I epovcraXy/m crr/>oSpa, 7 roXi/f 
tc 0 ^X 09 To)/ tepeooi/ vm'iKOvov t>j ttIttci. 


8 oe irXypy}^ x^/° fro? ^a! <Wd/x«09 e7ro/ei 

9 Tepara kgli crrjpeia /neydXa ev- tw Xaw. ’ AveaTycrav Se 
Tive$ tw v €K Trj$ avvaywyris tj/9 Xeyofxevrjs Ai/ 3 epTivwv 
kcu K.vptjvalwv /cal ’AXe£avSpewv /cal twv died K iXiKtas 

10 KGU ’A07a 9 0"l/l/^T0WTC9 TCU 2 TCfpdvW, KGU OVK 'iCTyvOV 

11 dvTKTTtjvou Ty <TO(j)lci /cal tw 7 TvevfiaTL w eXdXei. Tore 
vicefiaXov dvSpas XeyovTas otl ’ A/oj/coapey airroa 
XaXo5i/ro9 pyfiaTa / 3 Xder<j»nJLa e/9 Mcoucr^ /cai roy 0 edv‘ 

12 <TUV€KlVri<Tdv TC TOV XaOV KCU TOV 9 7Tpecr/3vT€pOV$ KOI 
T009 ypCLjULflCLTClS, KCU CTTlTTaVTC^ (TVVl)pira<T(AV (IVTOV 

13 /ca! ?/yayoi/ e/V to eruveSpiov , eTTycrdv tc fidpTvpas 


8. \dptTos] Rec. Trhrrews. 

cTToffit...’ Ai^'oTTjcrav] The combination of the imperfect with the 
aorist marks the attack on Stephen as happening during the course 
of his career of grace and power. 

9. kclI KvpTjvatwv] This koX is not properly copulative, but specifies 
(as in i. 14) the principal bodies represented in this synagogue of 
freedmen, viz. men of Cyrene, etc. 

11. The expression XaXotVro? ft. els here used is obviously different 
from \a\u>v p. tcard. in v. 13. The first charges him with blasphemies 
about Moses, the second with an attack upon the temple. 

12. truv^pTrao-av] This word implies more than the B. V. caught. 
The captors hurried Stephen off to immediate trial (comp. xix. 29, 
xxvii. 15). 
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\JsevSet 9 X eyovTas 0 avOpi*)TT09 outos ov ttcw€tcu 
X aXcov pijfiaTa Kara tov tottov tov dylov tovtov kcu 
tov vd/aov, aKrjKoafiev yup avTOv XeyovTO? otl I rjcovs *4 
a N afapatos outos KaTctXverei tov tottov tovtov /cat 
(t XXu^€L Til €0t] <1 TTOLpeSlOK€V rjfXtV K(Xl *5 

(xt€vi<tclvt€$ e i ? (wtov TravTes oi KaOe^op.evoL ev Tip 
crvveSpup elSav to irpocmoTrov avTov were! 7rpocrw7rov 
dyyeXov. E?7rep <Se o dpxtepevs Et TavTa 7 

outoos e'xet ; 6 Si c<pt] ’'AvSpes dSeX(j>o\ /cat TraTepes, 2 
(IKOVCTUTe. r 0 06OC THC Ao5HC tO<j)6r] Tip TTCLTpL rjfxwv 
Afipaujj. ovtl ev Ti] Me<xo7rOTa/xta irp\v r\ KaTOiKrjcrai 
avTov ev Xappav, kai eTrreN npoc ayton ‘'EieAOe ck thc 3 
ffic coy kai thc cyrreNefAC coy, kai Aeypo eic thn [~hn hn 
an co 1 AeiStn’ Tore e^eXOwv etc ytjs XaXSalcov KaTipKtjcrev 4 
ev Xappuv. KCLKeiOev /meTcl to ut roOavetv tov 7 raTepa 
(JLVTOV /UL€T(pKl<T€V (WTOV €19 Tf]V y rjV TaVTtfV e/V fjV vpei9 
vvv KdTOiKetTe, /cat oyK eAooKGN auTw KXtjpovofilav ev 5 
avTij oyAe Bhma ttoAo'c, /cat eTnjyyelXaTO Aoynai AyTtp 
eic katacxgcin aythn kai tco crrepMATi aytoy mgt’ AYTON, 
ovk 0 VTO 9 avT(p TeKVov. eXdX^erev Se ovtw 9 a Oeos otl 6 
Ictai to cnepMA aytoy ttapoikon gn th aAAotp^, kai 
A oyAcbcoyciN ayto kai kakcocoycin cth tstpakocia* kai to 7 
e0 noc co an AoyAeycoyciN KpiNto era), d 0eo9 eiTrev , kai 


14. ovros has the force of an invective against that man of Nazareth, 
who had dared to doom the temple to destruction. 

3. The call to Abraham in Haran, as related in the i,xx. was M E£e\0e 
tic r?7s 777s <xov Kai €K tt)S avyyeveias <rov Kai tK tov olkov tov 7 rarp 6 s crou 
(Gen. xii. 1). Stephen modifies the words so as to adapt them to the 
previous call in Ur which he dwells upon : as Abraham’s family 
accompanied him to Haran, all reference to his departure from his 
kindred and father’s house is dropped as inappropriate. Hence the 
£K before 7-775 avyyeveias a ov is omitted, as well as the whole succeed¬ 
ing clause. Some of the older mss. retain it, however, following the 
exact language of Gen. xii. 1, and not recognizing that the omission 
was intentional. 
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meta tayta eSeAeycontai ka! Aatpeycoycin moi en Tip toitio 

8 ToyTCfj. kcu eScofcev uvto) Aia0hkhn ttepitomhc* kcu ovtcos 
eyevvtjerev tov ’Icraa/c kcu ttepietemen ayton th hmep^ th 
orAotf, kcu IcrauK tov *Iclkco/S , /ca! IaKoo/3 tov$ ()ioSckci 

9 7 raTpL(ipx a ^‘ oi TraTpiapycu zhAoocantec ton ’Icochc|> 

10 ATTe'AONTO elc Ai'rYTTTON' KCLl HN 6 0EOC MET’ AyTOy, KCU 
e^elXciTO avTov e/c ttgktwv twv OXlyJscwv avTov, kcu 
EAcOKEN AYT 4 ) X^pIN KGU CTO<f)laV ENANTION <pApAU) BAClAELOC 
AirynTOY, KAl KATECTHCEN AYTON H [“OyMENON Err’ Ai'rYTTTON 

11 kaI oAon ton oTkon aytoy. hA0en Ae Aimoc £<$>’ oAhn thn 
A i'rYTTTON KCU XANAAN KCU 0 A tariff fJLCyaXrj , KGU Ol/X >fipi<TKOV 

12 xopTacfiaTa ol irarepe ? rpicov' AKoycAC Ae ’IakcoB onta 
C m A «9 AiyVTTTOV €^aiTC(TT€L\eV TOV ? 7TU.T€pa<? rpxco V 

*3 7TpU)TOV‘ KCU ev TO) SeVT€pO) EfNO)pfc0H ’ llOCH(J) TOTc aAeA" 
4>oTc aytoy, K(it cjyavepov cyeveTO rw Qapao) to yevos 

14 diroTTeiXas oe Ioxrljff) fACTCKaAecraTO ’Ia/ca)/? 
tov iraTepa avTov kcl\ irucrav Trjv avyyeveiav en yyxATc 

15 eBAomhkonta ttente, kate'Bh 'Iukco/S eIc ATrY^iTON. ka! 

16 eteAeythcen aytoc ka) ol 7raTE/oe? rj/aHov, kaI metete0hcan 
eic Syxem /cal CTeOrjaav £n tO mn^mati ip ionhcato ’ABpaam 

17 TifJirjs dpyvplov ttapa T(I)N yiuiN 'Emmujp en Syxcm. Ka0a>? 
Se %yyi£ev 6 xpovo? T /79 e 7 rayye\/a? rj<s w/noXoytjo-ev o 
0eo? to) ’ A/3padii , hyIhcen 6 Aao? kaI ettAh 0 yn 0 h ev 

18 Aiyu7TTO), a xpi ov ane'cth BaciAeyc etepoc ett’ ATrYTTTONi 


11. \opTd(T(iiaTa] Though x^P T0S originally denoted fodder for 
cattle only, x°P T 6fc tv ia used in the N. T. to express feeding men. 

13. 4‘Y |/cu P^ <r ^ T 7] Some mss. have aveyvwplo-dr). The word lias a 
reflexive force, made himself known , as in Gen. xlv. 1. 

16. iv Rec. tov Hvx^P-y which the B. V. renders the father 

of Shechem , in order to bring the text into accordance with Gen. 
xxxiv. : if genuine, it would mean the son of Shechem. There is also 
a reading tov it/ 2,vx£fi. 

18. itTtpos] The later Pharaoh reversed the policy of his pre¬ 
decessor, and probably belonged to a different dynasty. He is 
therefore described as %Tepos not aXXoy. 
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OC oyK TON ’ItOCHCfi. o 6 t 09 KATACO(t)ICAM€NOC TO reNOC 19 

flfJLWV CKAKCOCEN TOJ7? 7T(XT€pCl$ TOV TTOieiV TU ^p€(j)r] 
€k6€TCL (WTO)V 679 TO p.t] ZO)C>rONeTC0<M. €V (b KUlpip €y€V~ 20 
l/l >9*1 Mwuo - ^, KGU f]V actcToc Tip Oe(i)' Of <ll/€T p(l<f>*1 
MHNAC TpeTc €1/ TO) o’lKtp TOV 7 TCLTpOS' €KT€6ei/TO$ de ttUT0t7 21 
anciAato avroi/ h Sytathp 4>&pA(b ku'i ui/e0pe\[raTO uvtoi/ 
cayth eic y'6n. Kai C7r aidevOg MttU<r»/9 7rao7/ ao(j>la 22 
Atyu7TTi(i)v t i)v 6e Svi/utos eu Aoyot? /cat epyot 9 cwtov. 

6 c c 7 rX rjpovTO uvtm tcct/tc paKOVT(t€Tr}<s ypdvos, avefir} 23 
67T/ Ttjv KapSlav avTOv eir Kneels acrOai toyc AAeAcfioyc 
aytoy toyc Yioyc ’Icp&hA. kul iddov Tiva dSiKOv/mevov 24 
ripVVUTO Kill €7roli](T€V €lcSlKri<TlV Tip K(tT air ovovpevip 
ttataSac ton AirYTTTiON. evdfxi^ev de crvviivai T069 «6cA- 25 
<j>ov<t 6 ti 6 #eo9 did yetpd? uvtov dtdaxriv (rcoTiiplav 
avToh , oi de 06 avvyKav. t>; tc eirioverr} g/uepu cbipOg 26 


19. KaTa.(ro<j>££€(rdaL] This veil) belongs to the same class of com¬ 
pounds as KaTaTroXcfjieTv, KaranaXaleiv and means briny low by subtlety 
(comp. F/X. i. 10, Judith v. 11, x. 19). 

tov ttoicuv] This genitive describes wherein consisted the tyranny 
of Pharaoh, viz. in having the children exposed. There is no 
ground for supposing that he made the parents themselves expose 
them, as in the B. V. 

Swayovcio-Bat] It appears from Ex. i. 17, and from the context, 
that tliis verb denotes their being preserved alive. Comp. Luke 
xvii. 33, 1 Tim. vi. 13. 

20. atrrttos] In Ex. ii. 2 and Heb. xi. 23, this word describes the 
gracious charm of the child Moses in the sight of man ; here his 
spiritual beauty in God’s sight. 

tu 0ew] This is nearly = irapa r£ 0e£, in the sight of God (comp. 
2 Cor. x. 4, for this use of the dative). 

23. ^irA^povTo] The imperfect intimates that the first division of 
Moses’ life, his forty years’ sojourn in Egypt, was drawing to a close: 
it finally ended with his flight. 

24. ‘fjp.vvaTo] This middle voice comprehends both self-defence 
or defence of a friend or fellow-countryman, and retaliation on 
an enemy. 

25. 8f8ucn,v] The present tense denotes the proffer of a gift, 
which was not accepted for want of faith. 
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avTOi ? fxa\Ofxevoi$ Kai o-vin)Wa<T<TCv avTOv $* etV €ip)'iv>]V 
elirtov *'AvSpe$, aSeXipol g(ttg‘ a/a tl aSuceiTe aWi'fXovs ; 

27 o <5e aAik&n ton ttAhcion cnrwcraTO avTov cittwv Tic ce 

28 KATCCTHCGN APXONTA KAI AlKACTHN EH HMWNJ MH ANGAgTn 
mg cy 0 gAgic on tpotton angTAgc exQec ton AifynTioN ; 

29 e4>Yr6N Ag Mcoychc gn toS Ad|~a> toytco, ka) gtgngto ttap- 

30 oikoc gn rn MaAiam, ov eyevvrjcrev viov<$ Svo. Kai ir\r]p(si- 
OevTWV €Ttov Te<j<repaKOVTa a)<h0H a?t4> gn t£ ep^Mcp toy 

31 opoyc Hiva ArreAoc gn cJ)Aon rrypoc Batoy' o de 

iSw v iOaojuLacrei/ to opafxa irpoaepyoiJLevov Se avTou 

32 KaTavotjo‘at eyevero <pa)vr] K vplov ’Era) o 0 goc tu>n ttatg- 
pa)N coy, d 0 goc ’ABpaam ka) ’Icaak ka) ’IakcoB. eVrpopo? 

33 (5e yevojuevos Me ovcrtjs ovk GrdXpa KUTavorjuai. eTncN 

Ag aytO d kypioc A?con to yttoAhma t£>n ttoAujn coy, 

34 o r^P tottoc gcJ)’ t$ gcthkac Ap* gct(n. IAojn gTAon 

T0N KAKGOCIN TOY AaO? MOy TO? EN AlrYTTTtO, KA) TO? 

ctgnatmo? a?to? hkoyca, ka) katgBhn gIgAg'cOai aytoyc* 

35 ka) N?N A6?P0 ATTOCTGiAgO CG g)c AlVYTTTON. T OVTOV TOP 
M covcrtjv, ov fipv))<ravTO ehrovTcs Tie ce katgcthcgn 
apxonta ka) Aikact^n, tovtov 6 Geos KOI apyovra /cai 
XvTpwTrjp aire<TTa\K€v <rvv x €l P l dyyeXou tou 6<f>6evTO$ 


26. a-uv‘f]\Aa<r<r€v] This imperfect tense denotes a vain effort at 
reconciliation, and is, therefore, much more appropriate to the con¬ 
text than the alternative reading avvqXavev. 

30. dyyeAos] Ree. adds K vplov, in accordance with the lxx. read¬ 
ing in Ex. iii. 2. 

32. Kai ’IcraaK Kai ’IaKup] Rec. inserts 6 before each name, 
as does the lxx. in Ex. iii. 6. 

34. IBdiv «l8ov] These Hebraistic reduplications were used to 
express emphasis (comp. v. 28). 

dirocTTeiXii)] This is not a prophecy, I will send , as in the B. V. 
The aor. subj. has an imperative force, let me send: the previous deupo 
also conveys a divine summons to action. 

35. dir^TTaAKev] The perfect is here used, as referring to an 
existing Scripture record, in preference to the aorist, which would 
otherwise be employed to describe an event of past history. 
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avrw ev tv] j 3 arcp. ooto? egyyayev gcotoo? izoi^cra ? 36 

Tep<NT<\ K&1 CHM8?A £N Tl^i AirYTTTCp KGLL €V ’Epo#p u Qa\a<T(TV} 

KUL EN TH €PHMCf> 8 TH TeCCGpA KONT&. OVTO<Z 6CTTIV 6 37 
Mwu(7 ^ 6 e’/Va? to/"? ozoz"? I<7pa>/A TTpq4>hthn ymTn 
ANACTHCGI 6 0GOC 8 K T(I) N aAgA4)(I)N YMU)N <1)C GAAG. OOTO? 38 
cents o yevofxevos cts rrj e/c/cA*/<T/a ey rr] epr'jjunx) fxcra 
too uyytXov too AaAooyTO? aoTW ey tw ope/ 2/ya mz 
tzoz/ irarcpwv r]/j.(t)v, o? e^e^aTO Aoyza ^ooisra Sovtsat vfxlv, 

(b ovk tjOcXi]<rav VTn'fKOoi yevecrOai ot irurcpc^ rjfxoov 39 
aAAa (LirdtxravTO kui gctpazJjhcan cts Taz"? zcapdzaz? atmo is 
eic Ai'rynTON, gi’ttontgc tw ’Aapcon TToihcon hm?n 0eoyc 40 
ot rrponopeycoNTAi hmwn’ 6 r^P A\o)ychc oyToc, oc g 2 h- 
r<\rGN hmac 6k rnc AirynToy, oyK oi'Aamgn ti ereNeTO AyTtp. 
kgu gmocxottoihcan its tgzz"? rjfjLepais e/ce/Vczz? kgu ANH[-<*roN 41 
0yc(^N tw clSgoXw, kgu evifrpaivovro cv to/"? epyoz? toov 
yeipoov auroots. ecrrpe\/re v 6e 6 @eo? Kal irapcSooKcv 4 2 

gcotoo? Xarpcucus th cTp«vn<£ toy oyp<NNoy, kuOoo ? yeypair - 
rai its Bi/SXm root/ tt po^Toov 

AAh cct>(\riA k&i 0 yciac npocHNerKATe moi 

6 TH TGCCep&KONTdk EN TH GpHMOJ, oTKOC 'Icp&HA; 

k&i angA&Bgtg thn ckhnhn Toy AAoAox 43 

K<NI TO ACTpON TOY 0COy ' PoM(J)&, 

toyc Tynoyc oyc enomc^Te irpoeKvvelv aoToz"?. 

K<NI M 8 TOI Kid) yM&C EnEKEINA Ba/3oAd)yO?. 

arKrjvrj too papruplou fjv toF? irarpacnv fjfj.Gov eu Tp 44 
ept'i/JLtv, KctOws 6/eT/i^aTO 6 AaAwn tw Mcoych ttoihc<m 


37. us €ji.c] See note on iii. 22 . 

38. *y£vo|xcvos ... jicrd] Moses communed with the angel of God’s 
presence in the face of the congregation, as recorded in Ex. xxxiii. 
8 - 11 . 

vfitv] Other mss. read tj / juv . 

41. ev^pafvovTo] This imperfect presents a graphic picture of the 
excitement prevailing in the camp of Israel at the time of Moses’ 
return. 

44, 45. The prepositional clauses kv tt) kprjfxo) and fiera ’I^croO qualify 
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45 auTrjv kata ton tytton on etopAKei, rjv Kat etcntyayov 
SiaSe^a/ULevoi ol 7TUTepe$ ijjuloov yuera I?;crou gn tj; kata- 
cxecei twv eOvayv wv e^wcrev 6 Oeos cnro 'Kpouunroo twv 

46 iraTGpwv fj/uLwv ecu? twv ypiepibv AavelS' 0? ei/pev X a P lv 
kvixnriov too Oeob Kai }jT))<raTO eypeiN ckhnwma t 4 ) Get*) 

4 S ’IakcoB. 2 EoAomu)n ( 5 e oiKoAoMHceN aytc!j oTkon. aW 
OUX <> V'p'lCTTOS €V XeipOTrOUjTOlS kcltoikcl' KaOcos o 
1rpoifo'fTtjs Acye* 

49 '0 oypano'c moi ©ponoc, 

kaI h th yttottoAion t<I)n ttoA(I)n moy - 
ttoTon oTkon oIkoAomhc€T6 moi, Aerei Kypioc, 

H Tfc TOTTOC THC KATATTAyCGCOC MOY J 

50 oyxi h xe»P moy enoiHCCN tayta ttanta; 

51 XkAhpotpaxhAoi Kat attgpitmhtoi kapAiac, kcu toi$ 
axrtv up.€i$ ae* Tip mseo/maTi Tip ay lip avTlirnTTeTe , <*)? 

52 ol 7 raTe/oe? v/ulcov kui vp.eis. Tiva twv tt po<f>r]Tu>v ovk 
kSttv£av ol 7 rare/oe? v/ulcov ; /ca! cnreKTeivav toos 1rpo- 


the preceding our fathers , as is shown by their position in the 
sentences ; and so designate two successive generations of Israelites, 
one of the desert and the other of the conquest. Hellenistic Greek 
differs from classical Greek in not requiring such qualifying clauses 
to be placed between the article and substantive (comp. iv. 5,1 Cor. 
x. 18). 

45. Sia8«|d|icvoi marks the succession of the generation of Joshua 
to that of the desert. 

ev T^j KaTacrx&rci] not into the possession , as the B. V. renders, but 
on their possession of the land of Canaan. The establishment of the 
tabernacle was consequent on their getting possession of the con¬ 
quered land. 

51. KapStos] The oldest mss. are divided between sapdia s and 
KapdlaLs. The dative seems an error in transcription due to the 
following dative ; I have, therefore, adopted the accusative. Even 
if Kapdiais be read, the article before uxrlv forbids coupling the two 
datives, as is done in the B. V., in heart and ears, sal I take to be 
really the beginning of a new clause which reproaches the people for 
actually stopping their ears against the warning voice of God’s 
prophets. 
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KUTayyelXuvTU^ irepi eXencrea)? too Succuov ob pop 

i )/jL€t$ irpoSoTai kui (popeis eyepeaOe, oitipgs eXufiere 53 
to v vofjiov etp StaTuy (x? uyyeXcop, kui ovk €(J)uXa£uT€. 

’A kouoptc? Si tuotu SieirplovTO t ai$ 54 
KupSiais uvtoop kui efipoyov too? o< 5 oWa? eir aS top. 
virdp\(cv r)e irXgpri 9 Tr^eo^uaTO? dyiou (XTCPicras e/p Toy 55 
00 pa vov eiSep So£u v Oeoo kui I tftrovp ecrrarra ck Se^iiop 
too Oeoo, kui ehrep ’Moo Oewpw roup ovpavoo 9 Siqpoiy- 56 

/ULtPOOS KUI TOP VLOP TOO UpOpWTTOV €K Se^tOJP €<TT(x)TU 

too Oeoo. Kpd^avTes Si (poopp /ueyaXp (rove<TX ol/ T(X 57 
(otu uutoop, kui toppLrjcr up o/uLoOopiaSou eie ciutop, kui 58 
eKfSaXovTes efw t> 7? 7roXe(n? eXtOofioXovp. koi ol p.up- 
Tope<s SareOevTO tu l/ulutiu uotwp 7T apu too? iroSas 
veavLOo KuXov/xePOo SaoAoo. kou eXi 0 o/ 36 Xovv top Sre- 59 
(fravov eTn.KuXoop.evov kui XeyopTU Kop/e Irjo-ou, Se£ai 
to ivpeofjui p.00' 0 ei? Si tu yopuTu e/cpafey (pcoPfl /ueyaXi] 60 
K ojOie, /uu] airro/p TauTrjv T)]p dpLUpTiav' kui tooto 

etVmy eKOi/JUjOf]. ZaoXop t)o (rovevSoKWV T# 8 

avaipearei uotov. 

’EyeVero Si ev eKelpp tij rjp.epn Sicoy/uLos p.eya? i7 rl 
Tijv €KkX)](tlup Ttju ip lepocroXo/ULOis' 1ravTe§ cJe Sie - 


53. ds Sia/rayas] These words denote the form in which the Law 
had been presented, viz. as injunctions of angels; for God com¬ 
municated with Moses through angels. For this use of ets (=ws) 
comp. viii. 23. 

59. The imperfect cXiSopoXovv and pres. part. emKaXoOfievov present 
a graphic picture of the scene as it presented itself to an actual 
spectator; ruthless violence on the one side,answered by continuous 
appeals to heaven on the other. 

GO. <TTT|o-r)s] This is a judicial term. Stephen appeals to Christ 
as judge, not to impute their sin to the murderers as ground of 
condemnation (comp. Rom. x. 3). 

1. cruvevSoKtoiv] This participle expresses more decided participa¬ 
tion and approval than is implied in the B. V. consenting (comp. 
Matt. xvii. 5). 
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<nrapr\<rav Kara ra? ’I ovSalas /cal 2apapia? 

7r \tjv to) v cnrocrToXwv. crvveKOfJucrav de toj/ 2 Te<f>avov 
av&pes evXafiei y /cai eirolrjcrav kottctov piyav iir* avTW. 
2at/Ao? de iXvpalveTO e/c/c A?;cr/aj/ /cara Tod? o’/zcou? 

eiGiropcvopevos, <rvpwv re avSpus /cal yvvaiKa ? 7 rap- 
ed/doi; e/? <pvXaKt}v. 


4 Oi pey ody dza(77rapeVre9 SifjXOoi/ cvayycXi^opevoL 

5 tov Xoyov. QlXnriros de KaTeXOcov el ? t/V 7roXu/ t^? 

6 2apap/a? e/cj/pucrtrey adro/V roy x/ 5(0 ’ T0i/ - tt pocrelxpv Si 

OL 0 \Xot TOZ? Xeyopievois viro tov ^iXit-ttov opoOv- 
paSov it/ to) aKoveiv adrod? /cal (3Xe7reiv rd c rrjpeia a 

7 iiroLCL 7roXXol yap toov ixovToov irvevpaTa ciKaOapTa 
/ 3 owvTa <po)vtj peyaXy i^))p\ot/TO y 7roXXol de irapaXeXv - 

8 yutVoi /cal e^epcx7reJ0/;(7a^' eyeVero de 7roXX^ X a P a 

g ev Tfl TroXet eKetvy. ’Aid?p Se t£? oi/oVctTZ 

2/p.aw irpov7rripy€v iv Ty 7roXei payevwv /cal i^iGTavwv 
to i'Qvos Ttj$ 2a / uap/a?> Xeya;^ ezVaz rzya iavTOv piyav> 

10 w 7rpo(7er^oi/ 7rai/Tes cnro puKpov eW /ueyaXoi/ XeyoyTe? 
Oi)ro? e<TT£V d Adya/>u? tou Oeov y KaXovpevy MeyaX/;. 

11 TTpoaelyov de ai /tod Sta to Ikuvco xpovw Taz? paylat ? 

3. €Xvp,a(v6To] This word is used by the lxx. in Ps. lxxx. 13 
(lxxix. 14) to describe the ravages of the wild boar in the Lord’s 
vineyard, Paul stigmatizes himself in Tim. i. 13 as v/3/n<rT7?y with 
special reference to these personal outrages of which he had been 
guilty at that season. 

4. piv oGv] This verse states the general diffusion of the gospel in 
consequence of the persecution in Jerusalem, by way of preface : the 
next, <t>L\nnros d£ records a particular instance of it. 

7. TroXXot yap] Rec. 7roXXois, an alteration which would greatly 
simplify the grammar, if it had sufficient ms. authority ; for iroWol 
stands alone without a verb, and a subject has to be supplied to 
€^tipxouto out of TTveupLara. It is possible that 7roXXoZ? was the 
original text, altered by a primitive error of transcription on account 
of its position at the head of the clause, and of ttoXXo! beginning the 
next clause. 
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e^ecTCLKevou avTOvg. otc Se eirlfTTevcav to) ^iXurirtp 12 
evayycXt^opevo) irep\ rrjs fiacrtXelag tov Oeov kcu too 
dvofxaTO 9 ’I rjcrov Xpicrrov, efiaiTTt^ovTO dvSpeg re kcu 
yvvaiKeg. o Se ^tpo)v kcu avro 9 e7rl(TTevo’ev , kgu f3a7r- 13 
TKrOe'is rjv 7r pocrKapTepw]/ tw < 3- > (Ar7r7ra>, ^ecupow re 
c rrjpeta Kat Svvdpetg peydXag ytvopevag e^iTTCiTO. 

*K.KOvcravT€<i Se 01 ev ^-epocoXvpotg diro - 14 
(TToXot oTf $e$e/CTa/ /) ^lapapta tov Xoyov tov Oeov 
d. 7 re(TTeiXav irpog at/roi/? IleTpo^ /ca! Teuai/j/i/, o'tTtveg 15 
KUTafidvTes 7 rpo<jy}v^avTO irept uvtwv oirog Xd/Soxrtv 
irvevpa dytov' ovSe 7 ru) yap rjv eir oi 3 ( 5 ei/i avTiov eiri- 16 
7 re 7 rra)/co?, povov ( 5 e / 3 efia 7 TTt<jpevot virtjpyov etg to 
ovopa tov Kvplov Irjcov. Tore e 7 reTt 0 eo-av Tag x e ^P a ^ 17 
e7r’ auroi/9, /cal eXapfiavov irvevpa dytov. T&Li/ Se 6 18 
^tpo)v oti Std t/J? eirtOeaeo)? to)v yetpoov tcov airo- 
<ttoXo)v SlSoTou to irvevpa irpo(rr)veyKev avToig XP*I~ 
paTCL XeytDV AoT£ KCtpol T>]V e^OVTLCtV TUVT1JV f tva 0 ) 19 
eav eirtOd) Tag \eipa$ XapBdvrj irvevpa dytov. lTeVpo? 20 
(Se eiirev 1rpog avTOV To dpyvptov <rov avv <ro\ e’lrj eig 
dirwXetav, oti Trjv So)pedv tov Oeov evoptuag Std XP* 1 ~ 
puTosv KTucrOat. ovk ccttiv crot peptg ovSe KXtjpog ev 21 
tw Xoyo) tovto), h yc tp kap^ia (tov oy k Ictjn ey0e?A 
e nanti toy 0 eoy. peTavotjarov ovv di ro rrjg /ca/aa? <rou 22 
rai/T/;?, /ca! Se/jOtjTt tov Kvptov et dpa d<peOtf<T€Tat <rot 


13. 8 vvA|i€i$] This word conveys primarily the idea of power 
resident in a person, though it is sometimes transferred to the 
miraculous operation of those powers (xix. 11 ). Here, apparently, 
outward cures are classed as ay/ieta, while Suvafus, which has been 
before personified in v. 10 , denotes the restorative power of the 
Spirit upon the demoniac and the paralytic. 

15. oiTtvts] This form of relative implies that Peter and John 
did not go in their personal capacity, but as representatives of the 
church to fulfil apostolic functions by laying their hands on the 
converts. 

22 . cl dpa] This particle expresses no such doubt of the forgive- 

E 
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23 t] €7rlvota Tt}$ KapSla 9 c tov' et'? yap xoA^n mKpfAC /cat 

24 cynAecmon aAik(ac opa> tre o^ra. a7ro/cpi0e)? <5e o 

'LlfXttiV €17T€V Ad]6t]T€ VjUieh V7T€p €/ULOV 7TpO? TOI^ KVpiOV 

25 O7rco? /z>7(Sey e7reX0tf e7r’ e^ae coy etp^Kare. 01 

fxev ovv Sta/j.apTvpdfA€voi /cal AaXr/crayre? tov Xoyov 
tov Kvplov v7T€<TTp€<pov etV *Iepo<7oXi//xa J 7roXXa? re 
KWfJias tu)v 2 a/uapeiTODV evrjyyeXt^ovTO- 

26 ,r Kyy eXo? < 5 e K vplov eXaXtj(7€v 7rpo? $iXf 7 T 7 rov Xeycoy 
’AyacT^Qt /cal 7 ropei/ou /cara jULeo-rj/jL^plav eirl t*}v oSov 
t*jv KaTaftalvoucrav d7ro 'lepova’aXrjfA ec? Tafa^* avrt] 

27 ecrriy ep*](io$. /cal ayacrra? e7ropei50/;, /cal ISov ctvrjp 
A !6to\fr euvouxos SvvGL&TW Kai/da/c/?? (3a<TiXio m o'r]$ Ac0co- 


ness as is implied in the B. V. if perhaps. The forgiveness is 
distinctly contemplated as the result of repentance, though condi¬ 
tional indeed on that repentance. So el &pa in Mark xi. 13 states 
that Christ looked whether the fig tree had fruit indeed (as the 
leaves promised : Acts xvii. 27 speaks of seeking God in the hope 
that men might find him indeed : 1 Cor. xv. 15 argues that Christ is 
not risen, if it he true indeed that the dead are not raised. 

23. €ls x°M v ] The V. ignores the difference between this 
and £v rjj x°^V- f/s before indefinite substantives has much the 
same force as J>s, and answers to the English as or for. Comp, e/s 
KaT&<rxc<nv f vl6v , Starayds in vii. 5, 21, 53, e/s ftaaiXta in xiii. 22, e/s 
aurrnpLav, e/s </><2s in xiii. 47. So here e/s x°hv v denotes the evil 
function which Simon would fulfil in the church of God if he con¬ 
tinued as he was. 

24. After elpTjKare one ancient MS. adds os 7ro\\a K'Xaiajf' on 5te\t/u- 
irai/ei/. 

25. im*6<rrp«j>ov] This imperfect denotes their start on their 
return journey, not the actual return, for the next clause records 
their preaching in Samaritan villages on the way to Jerusalem 
(comp. Luke viii. 37, 38). Rec. inr£ffTpe\j/av. 

26. tfard peo-Tjp^plav might mean in the south , indicating the region 
travelled over; but the B. V. toward the south would require irpbs 
pe<ri)p^plau . The real rendering is at noon , just as 7repl pea. in xxii. 
6 denotes about noon. 

^7rl tt) v 65dp denotes movement on, i.e. along, the road. The B. V. 
apparently conceives Philip to have struck across country to the 
road, but this would require irpbs tt\v 6S6v. 
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7 rwv, 09 rjv e7r! 7rd<r»?9 t>/9 yaf>/9 aor^s 1 , os* eXrjXvOei 
'7rpo<TKWi)<T(j)v €i$ ’I epovcraXyp, rjv Se {jiroerTpee^wv Kai 28 
KaOr/pevos eir 1 too appaTO$ avTOV kcli aveylvwo-Kev tov 
7 Tpo(pi]Tr}v H eralav. eiirev de to irvevpa Tip <&i\nnr(p 29 

IIpoVeX(9e kcli *oXX?/0>7Tt Tip appaTi toi/to). 7rpoo” 30 
Spaplov Se 6 <&lXnnro$ rjKoverev avTOV dvayivtoiTKOVTOS 
Jlcralav tov irpoiprjTrjVy Kai elirev 'A pa ye yivoocnceis 
a dvayivu)<TK€i$ ; d Se ehrev ITeos* yap dv Svvalptjv 31 
edv prj tl 9 dSrjyrjerei pe ; irapeKaXeijev re tov ^l\nr- 
wov dvajSdvTa KuOlcrai avv avTip. >/ Se 7 repioyrj tj;9 32 
ypa<prj<s i}v aveylvwiTKev rjv avTt] 

'He ttpoBaton eni c(J)&rHN hx0h, 

KAI d)C AMNOC eNANTION TOY K6IPONTOC AYTON A(J)CONOC, 
OYTCOC OYK ANOirei TO CTOMA AYTOY- 
’En th TAneiNwcei h kpicic aytoy hp0h‘ 33 

THN ["£N€AN AYTOY TIC A IHTHCeTAI J 

OTI Al'peTAI ATTO THC |~HC H ZCOH AYTOY- 

d 7r ok pi 6 e]$ Se 6 evvov^o 9 Tip ^iXiTrinp eiTev Aeopal 34 
coo, 7rep! TdVos* 6 7 TpoiprjTrj? Xeyei tovto ; 7rep! eavTOU 
tj 7r epl erepou tivo? \ avot£a$ Se 6 *&lXi 7 r 7 ros to crTopa 35 
aoTOO Kai dp£dpevos «7ro t*/9 ypa<l>tj$ tooths* evrjyyeXl- 
craTO avTip tov Irjcrouv. a>9 <$e eiropevovTO /card ttjv 36 
oSoVy rjXQov eirl tl vScop, Kai (jyrjcnv 6 evvouxo? Idod 
vSwp' tl KU)Xvei pe fiaTTTLcrQrjvai ; Ka\ eKeXevcrev aTfjvat 38 
to appa y Ka 1 KaTefirjtrav dp(f>OTepoi elg to vSoop o re 
c £iXd7r7ros' Ka\ o eo^ou^o9, Kai efidirTierev avTOV . ore (5e 39 


30. *Apa ye] This interrogative conveys a more distinct suggestion 
of doubt than dpa, = Dost thou really understand ... ? 

32. Trepiox??, which often denotes the subject matter contained in 
a passage, here means the passage itself. 

37. Rec. inserts here ehreu atirep 6 ^IXnriros' E/ Trurrei/eiS' e'£ 8\t)s 
7-77? KapSias, ^canv. ’ A-iroKpidcls 5 £ efTrei', UurriOu rbv vlhv tov dtov 
tlvai t6v 'lijaovv Xpitmij'. 
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avefitjcrav e/c tou vSaros, irveufta Kt 'plov ypirao-ev tov 
QiXnnrov, icat ovk elSev ai 'tov ovkcti 6 evvovxo S', 67ro- 
40 pevero yap rtjv oSov avrov xaipwv. QlXnnros Se evpeOrj 
ei$ *'Afarov, teat Siepxop-wos evrjyyeXl^ero ra? 7roXef? 
7ra(ra? eaj? tov eX@eA» avrov ei? Katcraptav. 


9 f 0 Se XauXo?, eri evTvewv cnreiX^ koi <povov 6£? tou? 

2 fxaOrjTas tov KvpL0v t 7rpO(T€\0a)v to) ap\iepel ijr^craro 
Tap avrov €7ri<TTo\a$ ei? A a/aacKov irpo$ ra? ervva- 
ywya?, oVco? edv tlv a? evpfl rtjg oSov ovra ?, dvSpag 
re /ca! yi/j/cuVa?, SeSepevov? dydyu ei? f Iepov<ra\riju. 

3 ’Ey < 5 e tw 7 ropeu€<r6ai iycvero avrov 
eyylfav Tfj AajuacrKq 5 , e^efpvtj? re avrov 7repirj(rTpa\Js€v 

4 <j> 0 )S €K TOV ovpavov, KOI 7T€(T0)V 67r! TtfV ytJV %KOVCT€V 

<pa)vrjv Xeyovcrav avro) 2aouX ZaouX, rl p.e 8 lu)K€i$ ; 

-y nr rp/ T / , * o> / >T?' ' JT <■* tl 

5 et7rei/ oe If? 6 i, Kupte, o oe iLyo) 6 f/U£ 1 t)<rov$ ov 

6 (jo Siu)K€i$' dXXd dvda-rrjOi koi etaeXOe ei? rrjv iroXiv , 


39. TTvevjia] After this word one ms. inserts ayiov eireTreaev em tov 
evvovxov ayy eXo? 5e. 

t?jv oS6v avToO] The pronoun denotes his own way , like Tats oSots 
avTuv in xiv. 16, by way of contrast with Philip who went his way. 

40. cvp^Or) els] The preposition expresses the force of a verb of 
motion—he went to Azotus and was there found. 

8tepx,6p€vo$ cvTjyy.] These two verbs are combined in Luke ix. 6 
and Acts viii. 4 to denote going about to preach the gospel. This 
seems to be the meaning here, for Philip was not passing through to 
Caesarea, but arrived there incidentally in the course of his preaching. 

€vayyc\lfc<Tdai takes either dative or accusative of the persons to 
whom the gospel is preached. 

1. ^v'jrWwv] The literal use of this word by the lxx., ivirvtuv 
breathing the breath of life y in Josh. x. 40 suggests its figurative use 
here for breathing the Bpirit of threatening and slaughter. 

3. < ircpt , fj<rTpat|f€v] This verb aptly describes the nature of the 
light as like a lightning flash. 

5, 6. After Stwiceis Rec. omits d\Xa and inserts crKXrjpdv coi it pbs 
K^vrpa Xa Krlfciv. Tpi/mw re Kal dafi&tiv ebre, Kupie, rl /xe OtXeis Troiijaai ; 
Kal 6 KOpios irpbs at W6v' The addition is evidently due to the parallel 
passage in xxvi. 14 : it is not found in the early mss. 
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Kai XoArjOt/reral rOL oti re Set irotetv. oi de avSpe? 7 
ol rwoSevovres avrw eirniKetrav eveol , aKovovre? pev 
t>/? (pwvrjs ptjSeva Se Oewpovvres. r)yepOrj Se SauXo? 8 
diro y/??, avetpyfievwv Je rwv SfpOaXpd)v avrov 

ovSev efiXeirev’ xeipaywyovvres Se avrov etcnjyayov eh 
AaparKov • Kat rjv ijpepas rpeh pt] fiXeircov, Kai ovk 9 

}t . ’ o' St 

e<payev oude e7nep. 

*Kv Se T(? paOrjrt]^ ev AaparKtv ovopan ' Avavlas, 10 
Kai ehrev 7rpo? avrov ev opdpart 6 Kvptos ' Avavta. 

6 Se ehrev ’ISov eyto, Kvpte. 6 Se Kupios 7rpo? avrov 11 
’ Avdrra iropevOrjn eirt rt]v pvprjv rtjv KoXovpevtjv 
YivOeiav Kat fyinjrov ev otKia Iou< 5 a l-auXoy ovopan 
Taprta, tSou yap irporevxerai , kou eiSev avSpa ev 12 
opdpan ' Avavtav ovopan etreXOovra Ka 1 €7ri0evra 
avro) t«? xeipa? 01 rw? dvafiXei/sr). direKplOr] Se f Avavtas 13 
K vpte } ijKovera onro 7roXXw^ 7rept rov avSpo 9 rovrov, 
dr a kokol rots dytoi<z rov eirotrirev ev ’I epovraXyp’ 

Ka ! d)Se e'xei e^ovrtav irapd rcov a pxiepe&v Sijrat 14 
7 rdvra$ roiy eirtKaXovpevovs to ovopa rov. eirev Se 15 
xpo? avrov o Kvptos II opevov, on cr/ceuo? e/cXoy*?? 
ernv pot ovro ? rov fiarrdrai ro ovopa pov evanriov 
roov eOvwv re ko.) ftariXtoov vlwv re ’ IrpayX, eyio yap 16 
v 7 roSeL^o) avrw ora Set avrov inrep rov ovdpards pov 
7 raOeiv. ’AirrjXOev c$e ' Avavla? Ka) etrtjXOev eh Ttjv 17 


7. <|>wvf]s] The change of construction from the accus. ijicov ere 
(pwitr)!/ in v. 4 to the gen. aKotiovre s 777 s (pwvrjs is clearly intentional, 
and should not be ignored. Saul heard an articulate voice, but his 
companions heard only the sound of the voice, not the voice itself, 
as appears from xxii, 9. 

8 . ^pXeirev] The imperfect indicates a chronic blindness. Saul 
was not merely blinded for the moment, but remained three days in 
that state. 

11. *Avd<TTa] Some ancient mss. read Avaaras. 

12. Some mss. read iu opdfiarc after tLvSpa , which is adopted by 
Rec. Some also insert ra? before x e ?P a s- 
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oiKiaVy Acat e7r’ avTOv Tap xeFpap eiirev SaodX 

adeX0e, o icupios a7re(TTaX/cei/ jue, ’I^trodp o 6<p6e[$ (jot 
ei/ Tfl oSq) fi *ipxov, 07rwp avajSXex/sfls /caJ 7rX>?o-^p 

18 7r^eJ/xaTOp ay lov. tcai euOe a>p a 7 re 7 recrav avTOv ai ro twv 
o<j)Qa\fMtiv dtp Xe7r/dep, ave/3Xeypev re, #cai ava(7Tap 

19 e/^a7rr/o'0^, /caJ Xa/3<wi/ Tpo<f>gv evierx^Og. 

’EyeVero de ^ueT<i raw ey Aa/xaoTca) /xa$>?Ta>y fyue/oap 

20 Tii/ap, *cai ed 0 ea)p ey TaFp (Tvvaya)yai p eKgpvco’ev tov 

21 lt](TOVV OTl OVTO P e<XTil> O UiOp TOU 0601/- ef((7TaVT0 oe 

7 rai/rep 01 a/co do ^rep /cal eXey ov Od^ odrop i< 7 Tiv d 

Trop 0 t}(ra$ ev ’I epovo’aXrjp. rod? € 7 rtfca\ovp.evovs to ovofia 
TOVTOy Kol code eFp tovto eXtjXvOei 'iva dede/ueVoup adToup 

22 dyay^ e7r! rodp apxiepeis ; SadXop de /maWov eve- 
dui/a/Cxot/TO koll avvexvvvev ’I ouda/oup rod? KdTOiKOvvTa? 
ev Aa/JLCKTKU), (Tvvfiifiafav oti odrop eanv o XP 1<TT °$- 

23 'Op de eirXripovvTO f}p.epai iKctvai <rvve- 

2 4 /SouXedtra^ro ol *1 ovSatoi aveXeiv airroV eyvaxrOi] de tco 
S adXw f] ein/3ov\i] avTwv. 7rapeTrjpouvTO de Kai rap 

25 7rdXap fi/j.€pa$ Te kcu vvktos 07rcop adroit aveXuxnv' Xa- 
/ 3 oi/rep de ot /JLaOtjTai avTOv vvkto p dta tov Terj(oi/p KaOrjKav 

26 avTOv x a Xctcraj/Te? ei/ crfpvplSi. Tlapayevo/nevos 


17, 18. d^a/9V7reiJ/ has two distinct senses, recover sight and look up. 
These two ideas of exerting and recovering sight are combined here 
and in xxii. 13. 

21. irop0^<ras] This word applies properly to the ravages of an 
army. It is applied in Gal. i. 13, 23 also to the havoc which Saul 
wrought in the church. His personal outrages were described in 
viii. 3 by iXvfialvero. 

22. ^veSvvafiovrro] This word points to the action of a divine 
Stivajus upon the spirit of Saul: the passive is frequently used in 
the Epistles, and it is best understood here as passive. 

25. avTov] Rec. omits this ; but it is well attested. The secret 
escape was probably contrived by a small knot of Saul’s own dis¬ 
ciples, not by the general body of Christians. 

6 td] Lit. across, i.e. over, the wall. 
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c)e e/9 I epovcraXg/uL eirelpafev KoXXacOai to/9 fiaOr)TaW 
Koi irdvT€<s €(/)o/ 3 ovvto avrov , fJL*] iti(tt€vovt€<; oti €<ttIv 
fxaQrjTris. ISapvdfias Se eTriXafiofaevos avTov i/yayev 27 
7 T/oo? tol<9 dircxrToXovs, Kai $ir}yi)aaTO aoTO/9 77-/09 iv 
T> ] oSq) elSev tov Kvpiov kcu otl eXdXytrev avTo, kcu 
1 r/09 eu AapacrKO) eira ppycrtacraTO ev r/o ovoptaTi ’L/cr ov. 
Kai rjv fX€T avTcov eiTTropevo/ucvos Kai eKiropev 6 p.€vo^ 28 
e/9 Iepov<raXi}jUL, 7 rappr)<ria£dfJL€vo$ ev tw ovopaTi tov 
KVploVy eXdXet re Kai c rvvefy'/Tei 1rpo$ tov<? 'E XX^vittck;' 29 
01 Se € 7 r ex^lpow dveXetv avTov. € 7 riyvovTe$ Se 01 3° 
dSeX(f>o l KaW/yayov avTov e/9 K aicraplav kcu e^aire- 
TTeiXav avTov e/9 Ta pcrou. 


H MEN OYN EKKAHSIA kuO' oXij$ Trjs lovSala^ 31 

Kat TaXtXula 9 Kai Hapapta? et^ei/ eip/jvtjv oiKoSofxovp.evrj 
Kai Tropevopevrj to) a> tov Kvptou , Kai Tp 7r apa- 

KXtjcrei tov dyiov irveifxaTOs €7rXt]0vveTO. 


28. «ls ’Iepous.] Rec. tv. The preposition is connected with the 
preceding dffirop€u6fi€vos f a corresponding preposition being under¬ 
stood with eKTToptvdfievos. Peter and James were apparently lodging 
outside Jerusalem, perhaps at Bethany, and Saul abode with them, 
and went in and out of the city daily. 

31. The connexion between the opening of this verse, 'H pdv ovv , 
and the next, ’Ey^rero 5^, marks its introductory character: the 
peaceful growth of the church in general is related as a preface to 
the narrative of Peter’s visitation of certain churches (see App. on 
fitv ovv). 

The B. V. can hardly be right in connecting tt) wapaK\7)(rcL tov ay. 
ttv. witli iropevopL^VT), for whereas irapai<\ 7 )<Tei belongs to the sphere of 
the inward life, Tropevofxtvr) can only be applied to the outward life, 
which is described as passed in the fear of the Lord. The two 
participles are really coupled together and attached to the verb 
while rrj irapaKX. r. ay. ttv. is attached to e-irXrjSuveTo, express¬ 
ing a notable increase of spiritual strength and comfort. The 
language of this last clause is illustrated by the prayer, grace be 
multiplied , in 1 Peter 1, 2. 
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32 ’EyeWro (Se IleVpoy Siepxofievou Sid. iravrcw /caTeX- 
Oeiv /cal 7rpo9 rot/? ay !ov<z tou9 KaTOiKOvvTas AvSSa. 

33 evpev Se e/ce/ avOpwirov Tiva oyo/xari A iveav e£ ctwv 
oktco KCLTaicel/LiLevov e7rl Kpa/ 3 aTTOV, 09 rjv 7rapaXeXu- 

34 li€vo$. /cal e/Vey aura) 6 IIeT /009 A/yea, tarat (re ’1^(7009 
X/OfCTToV a VUCTTijOt KCU <TTp(t)<JOV <T€aVT(p' KCU CvQeOOS 
av€<TTf]. kcu elSctv clvtov 1 rdyre9 oi kcltoikovvtc 9 Ao 5 £a 
/cal tov Sapwya o'ltivcs cTrccTpcyj/av e 7 rl Toy Kvpiov . 

^5 ’Ey '\ 6 irirfl Sc t/ 9 /}y /uaOijTpia ovd/uan Ta/ 3 e/ 0 a, 
?/ &ep/z/;yeoo/ueV>/ XeyeTa/ A opKag’ avTrj tjv TrXripw 
37 epycoy ayaOwy /cal eXe^ptOfroiwy my e7ro/e/. eyeyeTO $e 
ey ra?9 rj/uepai^ e/ce/ya/9 dcOevijcracrav avrrjv airodavelv * 
^g XoJ(rayTe9 < 5 e e 0 >//cay ey U7rep<ia). eyyu9 ( 5 e oo<r//9 AvSSas 
Tfl I0V777/ oi fxaOt]rai aKoucravrcs oti IIeVpo9 etrrly 
ey GLVTfl cnrecTCiXav Suo avSpcts 7rpo9 aoroy 7rapa/caX- 
^ ovvtcs o/cy/70779 SieXOetv eco9 rj/ucou' avacrra 9 de 

IIeVpo9 truy/jXftey aoTO/V oy irapayevofLevov dv\)yayov 
e /9 to 07 repa>oy, /cal irapecTricav a vtoo Tracrcii ai X* 1 P aL 
KXaiovtrcu kcu emSeiKVvfJLevau ^/rwya9 /cal ip-dna oca 

40 cirolei /ul€t ai/Twy odcra *7 Aop/ca9* e/c/ 3 aXa>y de e£a) 

7 rayTa 9 o IIeT/009 /cal 0 el 9 tcc yoVaTa 7 T/oo<T>?o£aTO, 
/cal e 7 r/(TTpe\/ra 9 7 rpo 9 to cco/uia e/Vey Ta/ 3 e/ 0 a, aya- 
(7T//0/. /$ <$e //yo/^ey T009 o00aX/xoo9 ai/T^ 9 , /cal /doocra 

41 Toy IleVpoy aye/ca&o-ey. dotV de aiV# X € *P a dvccTtjcrei 1 
avrr}Vy (pwvriaas de T009 ay/009 kcu Ta 9 X*lP a S Trape- 

42 <7T/?crey aoT^y faVay. yvwuTOv Se eyeveTO KaS' 0X/79 
4 ^ ’Io 7 T 7 r/ 79 » /cal eiricTevcav 7roXXol e7r! Toy Kvptou. ’Eye- 

yeTO Si fjiuepas i/caya9 p.€tvat ey ’Io7r7r^ irapd tlvi 
SZ/xcuy/ ( 3 vpeel 


35. The B. V. applies o'/rti/es to the whole population : it really 
describes the indefinite number of converts who had turned to the 
Lord : these had now an opportunity of seeing the effect of the 
miracle which Peter had wrought. 
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X. 7 .] - 

f Ai /rjp Se Tf? ev Ka urapia ovofxan Ko/ow/Ato?, ckcltov- 10 

rdpx*l$ ck (XTrelpt]^ t ^9 KaXovpe^ ItclXik^, tovefiw 2 

KCU <po/ 3 oupL€VO$ TOV OcOU <TVV 7 TdVTl TO) OIKCO OLVTOO, 

7 roitoi/ eXetj/AOcruva? 7roAAa? rw Xaw teat Seofxevov too 
O eov Slot 7rarro?, etdej/ ei/ opa/maTi <j>av€pw$ wcrei 7 rept 3 
topav €vaTr}v t/;? rjp.epa$ ayyeXov too Oeov clccXSovtcl 
7T/0O9 aJroi/ kgu e/Vo^ra at/To> Kopio/Ate. o de aTevtaas 4 
aura) /ca/ ep<j>o/ 3 o$ yevo/mevos ciirev Ti eertv, Kvpie ; 
€i7T€v Sc avTU) At irpOTcoxal (too koi at cXcrip.oo’vvai 
croo ave/3>]0'av et’? p.vr\fj.Q<rovov cparpoorQcv too Oeoo' 
koi vov 7r€/uL\{sov avSpa 9 e/9 1 * 3 * 5 6 Io7r7r^i/ /cat /xeTaVe/x^at 5 
'Llfj.oova Tiva 09 e7rt/caXerra* IleTpo?' 00T09 ^mferaf 6 
irapa Tim 'Ltp.oavt ftoperet, to e<7T/y otKia irapa OaXacrcrap. 
d)? t)e d7r^X0et/ d ayyeXo? d XaXwi/ adrto, 0 a>i/j)cra 9 ddo 7 
raw ot/cerwt^ /cat (TTpaTiooTrjv ev<Te/ 3 rj toov irpovKapTep - 


1. <nre£pqs] crel/jo. was often used loosely of any organized band, 
like the Levitical guard which arrested Jesus ; but is here applied 
: n a stricter sense to a definite unit in the Roman army. Polybius 
makes it = maniple, each legion being then divided into thirty 
maniples, and the maniple being the military unit. But in imperial 
times the legion was divided into ten cohorts, the cohort being the 
military unit; and even in the case of auxiliary forces like those 
quartered at Caesarea cnreipa stands for a cohort. Detached cohorts 
under a military tribune, often consisting of local levies distinct from 
the legions, with cavalry and auxiliary forces attached, formed 
garrisons of important places like Jerusalem. 

TtoXuctjs] This name denotes that the cohort was recruited in 
Italy: an extant inscription of uncertain date mentions cohorts 
recruited in Italy for local service in Syria. One of these, it 
appears, was quartered in Caesarea, and Cornelius was a centurion 
in it. In the subsequent civil wars mention is made of an Italian 
legion, likewise raised in Italy. 

3. wcrtl irtpl] Rec. omits irepi. In this case were! would mean 
about , as it often does before numerals ; but weret 7 rep! denotes, not 

that it was about the sixth hour, but that it so appeared in the 

vision, the hour forming part of the revelation. 

6. Rec. adds a further clause, oSros XaX^cret tI <re Set noitiv, pro¬ 
bably a marginal comment suggested by x. 33 and xi. 14. 
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8 ovvtcov avT(v /cal cfyytjcrdiuLcvos dVatra avroh onrccTTCiXcv 

9 civtovs ctV Ttjv 'loinrriv. T fj Sc C 7 Tavpiov 

oSoaropovvTvdv cKclvoiv Kai t# nro\ei eyyi£dvTO)v dvcfttj 
TLcTpOS 67TI TO Sw/ULCL 7T pOO’CV^aO’Bai TTCp ! U)pCLV CKTtJV. 

10 eyeVeTo < 5 e irpoaireivos Kai YjBcXcv ycvo-acBat' 7rapa- 

11 mccua^ovTtov ( 5 e avTwv cyevcTO e 7 r* clvtqv cKCTavis, ko'i 
B cwpci to v ovpavov dvcwy/mcvov koi KaTafiaivov (tkcvos 
ti cop oQovrjv {JLeydXiiv TcTcraptriv dpX a KaBicfxevov ciri 

12 t/; 9 y//p, cv w innjp\cu ir arra ra tct pairoSa kq) cpirCTa 

13 t>/p y//? Kai 7 TCTCtvd tov ovpavov. /cal eyeVeTO (pwurj 

14 7rpop aoroj/ ’AyacTap, ITerpe, /ca! <j)dyc, o Sc 

ILrVpop ciircv M ijdafAw?, Kupic , oti ouSc 7 totc c<j>ayov 

15 7rdy koivov kui UKaBapTOV. Ka\ (f>wvv} iraXiv ck ScuTcpou 

16 7rpop avrov "'A 6 0eop c/ca^apice^ <xu p.rj koIuov. tovto 
S c eyeVero 67 ri Tp/p> Ka\ evBv$ dvcXi)(x<j>Bri to (tkcuos 

17 eip toi/ oupavov. f2p Si cv cauTU) Sirfirdpci 

o llcTpo p ri ay ei>j to opafx a o ciocv, idov ot a rope? 

ot a7re(TTaApeVoi U7T0 too Kopi/tyA/ov SicpaiTdcavTcs 


8. ^yrio-a(i€vos] This verb denotes instruction or direction 
given by a superior in knowledge or authority ; e.g. dictation of set 
forms of prayer in classical Greek, religious instruction (John i. 18), 
an authoritative statement of facts (Acts xv. 12, 14, xxi. 19). 
Regular ciceroni were designated ^-qyijTal. Here it describes the 
instructions given by Cornelius to his servants. 

10. iw’d. ] Rec. e‘Wirc<r«' €?r’ a. 

11. Rec. inserts f7r’ avrbv after sarapaivov, repeating the words 
from the previous line : the language of xi. 5, 9}\Qev &XP 1 bad 
perhaps some influence in suggesting the insertion. 

dpxais] This word denotes the ends of the four ropes appearing 
in the vision. The word bears this sense in Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus. Rec. inserts after it SeSefitvov sal. 

12. Rec. reads Terpairoda rrj s yrjs sal ra 8$pta sal ret ipirera Kai rd 
Treretyd, making the language identical with xi. 6. 

17. Btairopciv is a forcible expression of utter perplexity. Peter 
was bewildered by this new revelation of the mind of God. 

dLepwrqiv denotes continuous inquiry prosecuted to a successful 
end. 
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T*]V OIKICLV TOO 2 IJULCOVO 9 eTTCO’TtJO'CLV 67TI TOV TTuKwva, 

K(ll <p(J&Vl)(TaVTt<S 67 rvOoVTO €1 ^1/J.WV O €7TlKCL\oup€VO$ 1 8 

IIeV/309 ev6a.Sc ^evlferui. Tou <5e Ilerpov SievOupou- 19 
pevov irept tov opdpaTO? e'nrev to 7rvevpa I(?ol/ avSpes 
Suo £t)TouvT€$ c re' aAAcc ava<nu$ KaT(x/3rj0i kcu tt opevov 20 
ex vv avToiSy prjSev StaKpivopevos otl eya) aireo’TaXKa 
ovtov 9. Kara/^a? < 5 e IIer/oo? 77/309 T009 ai/< 5 pa 9 e?7rei/ 21 
±000 eyco apt ov tyTeiTe t/9 rj cuTta 01 rjv 7rape<TTe , 

0/ < 5 e ehrav Kopi/)/A*o 9 eKarovTapxW> dvhp SUaio 9 /cal 22 
<l>of3ovp€vo$ tov Oeov papTvpovpevos tc in ro 0A00 too 
6 @i/oo 9 Ttoo ’IowWoji/, €Xpi]paTicrOt] 07ro ayyeAoo ay/00 
p€T(X7rep\[sa(r6aL cre e/9 toj/ ot/coy aoroo /cal a/cooTat 
pi’lpOLTa irapa too. eiTKaXecrdpevos ovv clvtovs e^evicev. 23 

1 // oe e 7 raoptoi/ ai/«( 7 Ta 9 egrjAtfev ervv 
• aoTo/9, kul t/i/ 69 Taw dSeXcfiwv to) v dird ’Io7T7r>/9 cri/wJA- 
0ai/ aoTO). T{] Se eiravpiov etcrrjXOev e/9 ti]v Y^aieraplav' 24 

o < 5 e KopJ/>/A*o 9 ^ 7 rpoT< 5 o/cwi/ 6 ±otoo9 crm/KaAeTap.ei/09 
7009 croyyeve/9 aoroo /cai T009 ai/ay/ca/009 <j>!Xovs. ^9 25 
$e eyeVero too e/<reA 0 efV toj/ IleVpoi/, TUvavTi'iTa? avTO) 
o Kopi/)/Ato 9 7 re(Ta)i/ e 7 rl T009 770(^09 7 rpo< 7 e/aji/? 7 crei/. o < 5 e 26 


TruXwva] See note on xii. 13. 

19. Sievdv/xtiaOai denotes long pondering over the difficult problem 
presented by the revelation. Peter was thinking out its meaning. 
Some ancient mss. omit 5i/o or change it into rpeis, in order to bring 
the statement into harmony with the previous context. The real 
explanation is that the two servants carried the message, the soldier 
accompanying them only as guard along the road. 

20. 6Vt is added to SiaKpivo/ievos to define the fact about which 
Peter is warned not to doubt, viz. that God had sent the messengers. 

21. Rec. inserts toi)? aTeuTaXpLivovs a-rd tov Ko puT)\lov after &v8pas t 
suggested by v. 17. 

22. p.apTvpovp.€vo$ ] The previous clause denotes the tenor of the 
report, viz. that Cornelius was just and God-fearing, as was attested 
by all the Jews. See note on vi. 3. 

25. iytvero has here the construction of a substantive, being 
followed by a genitive, as if it were resolved into the. event happened of. 
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rierpo? yyetpev auTOv Xeyoov ’A vcvjtyiOl' koli eyw 

27 auTO? avO pw7ro? «/«• kg* cuyo/xiAcoy aura) enxjJAOey, 

28 Ka) €Upl<TK€l <TVV€\t]\v6oTa<t 7roXXou$, €<pr] T€ irpos aVTOVS 
'Yjmets e7r/cTTacr^e a)9 dOe/UUToy etTTiy ay<5pl ’Iouda/a) 
/coAAacrflat rj irpoaepxecrdaL aXXo<j>vX(t)' Ka/u.o't o 0 eo 9 

29 edei£ey fitjSeva tcoivov >7 a^ca^apro^ Aeyefy avQpwirov' Sto 
Kcti avavTiprjTuw ifXdov fj.€Ta r 7refi<j>QeL<$. 7r vvOavofiai ovv 

30 T LVt Xoyw fXeT€7T€fl\J^a(rO€ fJLe. KCLl 6 Kopw}Ai09 e0»? 

’A7to rerdpr^ >7/Aepa? P-^XP 1 ravn 7? cnpa 9 J^u^y 

r^y eyarqy 7rpo(7ey;(dyueyo9 ey tm oacw /xoy, /ca! icJoy 

31 avtjp €<TTq €vu>7riov jtxov ev ecrOtj ti Xafxirpa Kal <prjcri 
Kopy>/Ate, €iat]KOV(j0rj trou if 7 r po(T€vxh *a! at eAeJ 7 /xo- 

32 avvat <tov epurjcrOtjcav evunrtov tov Oeou’ irep^fsov ovv 
etV ^OTriryv Kai peTOLKaXeerat Htpcova 09 €7riKaXeiTai 
TLerpos ' outo$ ^ey/ferat ey oiklcl St/awyo? /3vp(rew$ irapa 

33 0dAa(7(7ay. c^atyT/J? ovv eirepyfra 7rp09 <re, cry re /caAw? 
€Trolt}(ra$ 7rapayev6pevo 9. yyy oyy 7 rdyTe 9 bpeiS eyco 7 rtoy 
Tod 0 eoy 7rap€UfX€v aKovcrcu iravTa to. 7 r poaTCTaypeva 

34 <ro£ y7ro roy /cyp/oy. dyo/£a9 de TLerpos to TTopa 
elirev ’Et’ aXtjOela^ KaTaXap/3avopai oti oyk Ictin 


28. us &0 ^|ut<$v l<rrtv] According to the usage of the Acts us is 
a conjunction here, as in xx. 20 (InlffTaffOe), u>s ovdlv vTre(TT€i\dfjLT]v, 
not an adverb how unlawful . 

30. Rec. inserts pijoreiW Kal after The context suggests a 

pluperfect in rendering ijfi tjv : for Cornelius is describing what he 
had been doing up to the despatch of the messengers, which was 
subsequent to the prayer of the ninth hour. In xi. 5 also the prayer 
of Peter preceded his vision. 

33. KvpCou] In the Acts this title is given sometimes to Christ, 
sometimes to Jehovah : the context determines between the two 
meanings. In the mouth of Cornelius it can only mean Jehovah, 
and has a special significance: he had been referred to a Jew for 
guidance, and expected therefore a revelation from the national 
Jehovah. Rec. reads deov, probably suggested by 0eov immediately 
preceding. 

34. KaToXa)i.pdvo|Lai] Here, as in Eph. iii. 18, this verb denotes 
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ttpocgottoAhmttthc o 0eoc, a\\’ ep itolvt\ e'Qvei 6 <po/3ov- 35 
p.evo$ avTov kou epya^o/nevos SiKaioauvtju Scktos auTU) 
eCTTlU. TON AorON ATTeCT6tAeN to/9 wo/9 ’IcpahA GYArreA- 36 
IZOMGNOC eipHNHN SlU ’I>;(70t/ Xp/TTOl/’ OUT09 G/TT/P 
7rdvTwv KvpLO$. vjaeig otSarc to yepo,uepop ptj/na KaO ’ 37 
o\r)$ t ^9 Iop<5a/a9, ap^ajJLevos air o TJ 79 raX/Xa/a9 fxeTa 
to fiaivTKJika o eK))pv^€V Iwavrjs, ’I y\<tovv top a7ro 38 
Nafape0, a>9 IxpiceN avTov 6 6eoc ttngymati ayl(p Kal 
Suva/meL, 09 StrjXQev evepyerwv kou iw/ULevos iravras t 009 
KaTa$upac7Tei'OyUCPOU9 oto too <5ta/3dXoo, oTi 6 0609 
»/p fj.€T avrov' /cal rj/aeig /aapTvpes irdvToov cop eirolrjo'ev 39 
ep T6 Tp T ^ v ^ovSalu) p /cal ’Iepoi/TaXtya 1 op /cal 


a grasp of spiritual truth gained by personal experience. In the 
material world it denotes the ascertainment of facts by inquiry 
(iv. 13, xxv. 25). 

36, 37. Rec. inserts Sv after \6yov, making it identical with t6 y. 
prj/j.a, greatly to the detriment of the sense, rov \6yov is really the 
gospel sent to Israel, which Peter’s hearers did not yet know: r6 
pTj/xa is the testimony of John the Baptist to the coming Messiah at 
his baptism, which can hardly have been unknown in the synagogue 
of Caesarea. 

up-cls] This emphatic pronoun contrasts the Gentile hearers to 
whom Peter now proffers the gospel, with the children of Israel to 
whom it had been already sent. 

dp|ajicvos] The inversion of the participial clause ap£.... fid-ima/ia, 
and the relative clause 6 ... ’Iwaiojs, renders this obscure : its motive 
is to lay stress on the Galilean beginning of this testimony, that so 
the men of Caesarea might feel that it belonged to them as much as 
to Jerusalem. Rec. adopts ap^dfievov, making it agree with prjtia : but 
the subject of &px*<y6at is properly a person. 

38. KaTaSvvaa-Ttvop^vovs] This word forcibly expresses the tyranny 
with which the devil domineers over the wretched victims of moral 
and physical disease. 

39. 8v Kal dvctXav] The B. V. ignores the connexion between the 
relative and subsequent demonstrative tovtov. The two clauses whom 
they slew , him God raised , are bound together in direct antithesis as 
in v. 30: Kal is rhetorical, marking the crucifixion as a climax of 
Israel’s guilt: they were not content merely to reject him, but 
actually doomed him to the accursed death of the cross. 
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40 dveiXav KpeMACANTec eni 5yAoy, tovtov o (9eo? rjyeipev 

4 1 Ttf TpiTfl rpitpa kcu k'SiOKev avTOV epu/yavrj yevecrOat, ov 
iravTi tw X«w dXXct fjuxpTVGi to/? 7 r poK€\€tp0T0urjp.€i/ot^ 
vn to tov deov, rpjLiv, ovrives (rvveijxzyopiev /cal Gvveirlop.ev 

42 aura) fX€T(x to dvaGTtjvat (wtov e/c veKpiov’ /cal 7rap>)y- 
yeiXev fjpiiv Ktjpv^ai Tip Xaw /cal SiapLapTvpacrOat oti 

OVTO? CGTlV 6 (tiplG/UieVOS VITO TOV OeOV KptTt /? ^WVTIOV 

43 Kni VCKpWv. TOVTlp 7 rdpT£? OL 7T pO(j>VjTCH pLCtpTVpOVCTlV , 

a<j>€(Tiv dpapTiwv Xafieiv Sid tov ovo/umxtos avTOV irdvTa 

44 TOP 7riGT€U0VTa €t 9 GLVTOV. ”Eti XaXouVTOS 

TOV HeTpOV TCI pdpLCLTCt TdVTO. €TTeiT€G€ TO 7TV€VfXa 

45 to ayiov e7rl irdvTa ? too? aKOvovTa^ tov Xoyov. kcu 
e£etrTrjcrav oi e/c 7r epiTOpLtjs ttigto'i o'! <toj /rjXOav Tip 
lit t pip } oti /cal C7rl Ta eOvrj rj Sloped tov 7ryedyuaT0? 

46 tov ay/oo €KKex VTaL ' "jkovov ydp avTwv XaXovvTiov 
yXioero-ais /cal fxeyaXvvovTcov top Oeov. totc direKplOtj 

47 ITeV/ 30 ? M?;t( to vSiop Svvcltcu KioXveral Ti? too /txtj 
ficnTTiaOrivai tootoo? o'Itivcs to irvevp.a to ay too 

48 eXa/3 ov w? /cal /J/ue/? ; 7 r pocreTa^ev Se aoTOO? eo tw 
oooyuaTt ’I/ytrod X/o/cttoo ficnrTKTStjvat. totc ypioTrjaav 
avTOV iiripeivai ^/xepa? Ttod?. 


41. 7rpoKC\€ipoToVT)fi4vois] x et / J0T0I ' 6 * ,/ usually denoted a popular 
election by show of hands (comp. 2 Cor. viii. 19): I do not under¬ 
stand its application to the appointment of the apostles. In xiv. 23 
it is applied to the election of elders by Paul and Barnabas, but 
there the assembled church probably took part in the election under 
their presidency. At a later date ecclesiastical writers confused 
Xeiporovla with x £l P°^ €<r ^ a in consequence of the combination of the 
two in appointing to church offices. 

45. oi €K TrcpiTopfjs moTol] This term denotes those who had 
been converted after circumcision, whereas in xi. 2 ol Ik TrcpiTOfiijs 
denotes a party who were zealous for it. 

ot otjvt)AOov] Rec., with some mss., tferot < 7 . 

46. The imp. ijKouov and pres. part. 'Ka\o6vruiv present the scene as 
in actual progress. 
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^H/coucray <?e ol diroTToXoi kou ol afieXcpoi ol ovtc$ 11 
kcitci Trjv ’lovfialav otl kcu tu eOvrj efie£a vto tov \oyov 
tov Oeov. f '0 tc fie dve(3r) Iler / DO ? et ? icpovaaXi'tp., 2 

filCK piVOVTO 7TpOS UVTOV Ol €K 7T€plTOfirjs XeyOVTCS OTL 3 

eierljXOev irpo$ dvfipas (LKpofivcTiav c)(ovTas Kat ervve- 
(j>ayev avTot<?. up£afxcvo$ fie IIeV/009 e^eTtOeTO avTois 4 
KaOe^tjs Xeyo)v ’Eyw *jfir)v ev it dXei '\oTnrfl Tpoirevyd- 5 
pevos koi elfiov ev ckcttcktci opapa, KaTafiaivov <tkcv6$ 
ti a )? oOovt]v fieydXrjv Tecnrapcnv ap\al 9 KaOiepevtjv ck 
tov ovpavov, Kcxi ijXOev d\pi epov' el? r}v drevtcras 6 
KUTCVOOV V KCU Clfiov TU TCTpUlTofia Tr}$ y / J ? KOI I Til 
Orjpla koi tci epircTa kcu tu ireTeiva too ovpavov' 
*]kov(t a fie Ka! (frowns Xtyovarj ? pot ’Ai/acrra?, IleV/oe, 7 
Ovtov koi <j)dye. eiirov fie ^IrjSa/uuos, Kvpie, oti koivov 8 
J ; UKilOapTOv ovfieiroTe eierrjXOev et? to aTopa /ulov. 

1'nrcKplOr) fie £k fievTepov <f>iovt) ck tov ovpavov l 'A o 9 
0 eo? eKaOdptcrev crv fir) koivov. tovto fie eyeveTO eVi 10 
r pis, Ka I ave<nrd<r 6 r) 7 raXiv diravTa eis tov ovpavov. 
kou ifiov e^avTrjs Tpet 9 dvfipes eireaTtfirav e 7 rl Trjv oik lav u 


2. SicKpCvovTo] This verb denotes either division of opinion from 
another, as in this place ; or internal debate, as in x. 20. 

ot Ik ‘ircpiTop.ijs] The B. V. makes this equivalent to ol ck rrjs 
rrcpiTOfiijs, they of the circumcision. But the circumstances forbid 
this interpretation, as none but the circumcision were present. It 
obviously denotes the party who rested on circumcision as an 
essential condition of salvation, and objected to Peter’s course as 
making light of it (comp, the use of 6 ck v6p.ov and 6 ck ttIo-tcws in 
Rom. iv. 14, 16). 

3. €l<rfj\0£v, onjv^ayev] Rec. with some mss. eftrijXtfes, ffvp£<f>ayes. 

4. £^€t£0£To] Peter set forth his own account of the transaction, 
which they had impugned. 

5. See note on x. 30. 

6 . k<it€voovv] The B. V. renders this verb consider here as well 
as in Luke xii. 24, 27, behold in Luke vi. 41, Acts vii. 31, discover 
in Acts xxvii. 39. In all these passages alike it denotes observation 
of external objects issuing in thought or action. 
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ev ft %fiev, cnrevTaXfievoi anro Kaicrapias irpos fie. 

12 ehrev Se to Trvevfia fJLOL crvveXBeiv ai/TCH? firjSev Sta- 
KplvavTa . fjXBov <$e <tvv epo'i /cal ot dSe\<poi ovroiy 

13 /cal eltrriXBofiev els tov olkov too dvSpos- cnn'iyyetXev 
< 5 c rjfj.lv 7 T 60 ? elSev tov ayyeXov ev to) olkm avTov 
(TTaOevTa /cal elirovTa ’AiroaTeiXov els ^oirirriv /cal 

14 fxeTairefxyp-aL ^Ificova tov eiriKaXoifievov HeTpov , 09 
XaX>/cre/ prjfiaTa irpos ere ei/ oT? crcoft/o-fl cry /cal 7 rap o 

15 ouco? tov. ev Se ra> ap^aaBal fie XaXelv eTreVecrei/ to 
Trvevfin to ayiov eir aoTOo? cocr 7 rep /cal e<j> rffias ev 

16 apXIh efivrfcrOrjv ( 5 c too ptfpaTOS tov Kvptov a)p eXeyev 
’laydvrjs fiev e/ 3 cnrTL<Tev vSaTt vfiets < 5 c ^airTtcrBrjcrea-Be 

17 ev irveifidTi dyl(f>. el ovv Ttjv ^(Ttjv Suypectv eSwKev avTOis 

o Oeos d)? Kat rpilv TrKTTevvaviv e 7 rl tov Kvptov 1 1 rjcrouv 
XpiaTOv, eylo Tts Swotos KcoXvcai tov Beov ; 

18 a KOuaavTes Se tolvtcl /Jtr vyaaciv /cal eSo£avav tov Beov 
Xeyovres *Apa /cal to/p e'Bvecriv 6 0 eo? Ttjv peTavoiav 
e/p £u)tj v eooJKev. 


19 Ot fiev ovv Sia(T7rapevTe$ a 7 ro Ttjs BXl\fse a)p tj?p yeyo- 
fievrjs e 7 rl £ T€(f>av(p SttjXBov ecop <&oivltcr}S /cal JLv7rpov 
Kal ’AvTioxeta.9, prfSev'i XaXovvTe p to^ Xoyoi/ el fir} 


11 . fjpev] This plural implies that the other Christians, who came 
with Peter from Joppa, belonged to the household of Simon. There 
iB another reading ijfnjv which has almost equal claims for adoption. 

12. pqSlv SiQKpCvavra] This command differs from fi. 5iaKpii/6fiewov 
in x. 20, though the practical result is the same : here he is charged 
to go to the house of the Gentile centurion, making no distinction 
between Jew and Gentile : there he is bidden not to doubt that God 
had sent the men. 

18. ”Apa] Rec.'Aptrye, a more forcible expression of surprise at the 
admission of Gentiles to covenant with God. 

19. airb] The dispersion was at once the consequence of the 
persecution, and its sequel in point of time. The preposition 
expresses both. 
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p.ovov ’I ovSalois* ^Hcrav Se tive? auTwv dv8pe<i 20 

K.v7Tpioi koi K uprjvaioi, o'lTives eX^OFTe? ei$ K.VTioyciav 
eKclKovv kcu 7 T/oo? tou? p, EAA^ i/a?, €vayye\i£op.€voi tov 

KVpiOV ItJ(TOUV. KCU V]V \ ei P kiqo/ou M eT CtVTUiV, 7To\l/9 2 1 

re dpiOpos 6 iri(TT€v(Ta 9 ettett pE^p-ev cm tov Kvpiov . 
’H/coi/a - #/; <$e o Aoyo? ef? ra cura t/; 9 e/c/eXf/cna? t>7? 22 
oucnjs cv ’I epovcraXrjp. 7 repl avToov , /cat e^a7recTTetXa^ 
Ba/ova/ 3 aj/ ew? ’A vTLoyclaf 09 7rapayei/oVeyo? /cat «\Sow 23 
Ttjv yapiv Tt]v tov Ocov eyapt] /cal 7rape/caXet 7raFTaf 
T$ 7Tpo0e(T€l Trj<S KapSla? 7T pOVpEVClV €V T(J) KVp'lipy OTl 2 4 


20 . "EWr^vas] Rec. reads 'EWi^iords, which is perhaps better 
attested by ancient mss. The context, however, demands "EMTjj/as. 
For it is impossible to ignore the very marked antithesis between 
it and TouScuois in v. 19, though a clumsy effort has been made 
in that direction by the omission of zoic in Rec. Now in the Acts, 
Jews are contrasted with Greeks, Hebrews with Hellenists. 
It is true, indeed, that in ii. 10 Toudcuoi is coupled with 
■jrpjarjXvTOL as though the two were mutually exclusive terms; but 
the author’s vague use of copulatives to connect the whole with 
its part weakens that conclusion: nor does this really justify its 
interpretation here as denoting Hebrews to the exclusion of 
Hellenists, in the face of the previous history {vi. 1), which shows 
that the latter were numerous in the church before the time of 
Stephen : many, if not most, of the refugees who fled to Greek 
cities were themselves Hellenists. The division of Jewish society 
into Hebrews and Hellenists arose, in fact, out of the history 
and circumstances of Palestine, and did not probably prevail at 
all in Greek cities. The change of "EWyvas into ’ EM^i/wras in 
some mss. may be reasonably ascribed to a misconception of date. 
The previous mention of the persecution gives a prima facie 
impression that the events at Antioch were immediately subsequent, 
in which case the admission of Gentiles would have been out of 
the question, whereas they were really subsequent to Paul’s flight 
from Jerusalem, as well as to the baptism of Cornelius. 

22 . Hus] Rec. inserts dic\$€iv before t'ws. This would imply that 
Barnabas was charged to visit the churches by the way ; but his 
object was to proceed at once to Antioch. 

23. wpodiaei cannot convey the idea of earnestness attached to 
it in the B. V., with purpose of hearty nor does this rendering account 

F 
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W avrfp ayados teat tt X>/p* 7 ? irvevfxaTOS aylov kcli 

25 ttlctcws. Kal 7 t pocreTeOri oyXo$ d'/cayo? tu) Kvplo). ef- 

26 rjXOev Se ei? Tapcrou ava^Trjtrai SauXov, /cat eupdw 
/;yayei/ ed? } KvTio\eiav. eyeveTO < 5 e auTOi? kcll evtavTOV 
oXou (TvvaxOtjvcu e*' Tfl eKKXtjtrla /cai &< 5 a£a( o^Xov 
'ucavov, xP r U JLaTL(TaL T€ Trpwra)? ev ’Ai >Tioyela tou? 
/xa0>/Ta? Xpda-T/auou?. 


27 EN TAYTAIX AE TAI 2 HMEPAIS Kar^XSov 

28 a7ro ’IepoToXuptaw irpo^rai ei? A.rrtoxetai'* aya<TTa? 
oe ei? ef avTwv ovo/uloltl J\.yapo<s emifxaivev 01a tou 
7rt/ei//uaro? Xip.bu fxeyaXriv p.eXXeiv eaeaGai e<j> oXrjv 

29 rrjv otKOvpevrju' r'lTis eyeWro e 7 r! KXau< 5 /ou. twp Se 
fjLaOrjTwv kclOid? eviropelro Td? copL<rav e/cacrro? avTcov 
ei? SiaKOviav 7 repeal Toi? KarotKOvaiu ev r# ’I ovSala 

30 a$eX 0 od?' o Kal eiroiriGav cnrodTelXavTe ? 7 rpo?. tou? 
7 rpeUjSurepou? ( 5 ia x ef /°o? Bapu«/ 3 a Ka\ SauXou. 

12 Kar’ e/cedi/ou (Se top Kaipov eirefiaXev 'HptScfy? 6 


for the article. Again, irpoaplveiv can hardly denote cleaving to a 
person, as suggested by the B. V., omitting tv before r<p KvpUp. 
The literal rendering of the Greek text, cleave to their purpose of 
heart in the Lord y presents no difficulty. 

25. dva£TjTf]<rai] This word suggests some difficulty in hunting 
up Paul at Tarsus. His sojourn there seems to have been beset with 
dangers and trials, either in founding churches or fleeing from enemies. 

26. o*vva)(0f|v(H iv] The prep, tv is fatal to the B. V. assembled 
themselves with. The literal rendering gives excellent sense. That 
Barnabas and Paul were brought together for a year in intimate 
association was of inestimable value to the church. 

XpityiaThrai] In earlier Greek this denotes the transaction of 
business: as this involved the adoption of some style or title under 
which the business could be carried on, it gained in later Greek, 
from Polybius downwards, the sense which it bears here of being 
entitled so and so. 

1. Kara] This preposition marks with some precision the exact 
hour, day, month, or year of an event. It is therefore at } not about 
as in the B. V. 
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f3a<n\ev$ rap x € *P ai > ^aKWiral rivals twv goto t>?p e/c/cX>?- 
cr/ap. aveiXev Se ’Iukco/Sou tov aSe\<pov ’Icoavov fxax^lpu- 2 
iScov <5e oTt apecTTOv ccttiv toFp IouJcuotp 7rpo<re6eTO 3 
crvWafietv kui Uerpov, (gvav 5e fjpepcu tw v afyp.wv,) 
oV kcu 7r*a<7«p eOeTO e/p (fyvXuKijv, irapuSovs TecrcrapTiv 4 

T6TpCxSlOl$ TTpUTlODTWV <^v\a(T(T€lV UVTOV , fiov\ofA€VOi$ 
fX€Ta to 7rd(TX a civayayelv avTov TO) Xaw. o p.ev ovv 5 
Ilerpop €Tt]peiTO €V Tfl <j>v\aKfl‘ 7TpO<T€VXV *l V €KTei/(U? 

f ♦ > > -v t ' ' n ' ' ’ 

ytvopevrj vi ro t>7 ? e/c/cA^ciap 7r/>op toi/ aeoy 7T€/3f a^Toi/. 
f/ Ore ( 5 e gp-eWev irpoayayelv uvtov 6 f H/oaxfyp, rtf 6 
j/wct! eKelvfl gv 6 Iler/oop Koipwfjievos peTU^v Svo CTpa- 
TtwTwv SeSe/uevos aXvcreo’tv Svalv, 0 i>Xa/cep re irpo Trjs 
6upa$ erripovv Trjv 0uXa/o/ v. kcu i&ov ayyeXop K.vptov 7 

€7T€(TTt], KCU 0GO? eXup-X/seV €V TO) OtKj}pLUTl‘ 7TClTa^CI? $6 

Ttjv 7rXevpuv tov YieTpov gyetpev uvtov \eywv 1 Avckttoi 
cv Tax^P kcu e^eTreactv uvtov al aXvcrei ? e/c twv x €l P^ v ' 
e,'irev (?e o ayyeXop 7r/30p uvtov Zwtui /cat vir6Sr}<rat 8 
ra crai'^aX^a <rov ‘ eiroigcrcv <5e ourcop. /cat Xeyef airnp 


eirlpaXcv ... Ttvas] The full grammatical construction would be 
iir£f3a\€v r. enl rival rov Ka k. avrovs. 

3. irpo(r€06To] This verb is similarly used in Luke xx. 11, 12, and 
sometimes in lxx. (Ex. xiv. 13), hut the active voice is more common 
there. The same sense of continuance in a course of action is also 
expressed by coupling irpoadcLs and TTpoade/j-evos with a finite verb. 

4. Kal md<ra$] kgU lays stress on a delay of the actual arrest for 
some time after the order had been given, probably on account of 
measures taken to conceal Peter. 

5. rfj <j>vXaKfl] It appears from the addition of the article here 
and in the next verse that the guard-room of the fortress is meant, 
whereas in v. 10 reference is made to a warder’s post. 

tKT€v«s] The B. V. speaks of prayer without ceasing ; but the 
Greek points to intense earnestness : the same term is applied to the 
prayer of Christ in his agony (Luke xxii. 44). 

6 . 'irpoa'Yayetv] Some mss. read Trpoaayayeiv. 

7. eir^o-ni] The angel stood over Peter as he lay sleeping. The 
term is used elsewhere of angelic visitations (Luke ii. 9, xxiv. 4). 
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9 IIepi/ 3 aXot/ to Ip-aTiov <rov /cat a/coXot/ 0 et fxoC /cat e£- 

6 X00)1' tJKoXovOei , KCU OVK flSci OTt OL X// 06 ? CCTTIV TO 

ytvo/xevov Sta tov ayyeXou, e< 5 o/cet < 5 e opa/uta fiXcTreiv. 

10 Ste\QovT€$ Se TrpudTrjv (pvXaKtjv /cat SevTcpav rfXBav 67Tt 
Trjv 7 rvXyv Tqv aiSrjpav Trjv (pepovcrav e/V t>jv ttoXiv , 
??Tt? avTOfiaTt] tjvolyrj ai/TO??, /cat e£eX0oi/T6? TrporjXBov 
pvfXTjv /uLtav, /cat etJ0ea)? cnreaTt] 6 ayyeXo? a7r’ airroi/. 

11 /cat 6 Ilerpo? ei/ eaimo yeyoptei/o? etVei/ Nvv ot£a aX//- 
00 )? OTt 6^a7T6(TTetXe)/ 6 Kvpios tov ayyeXov avTOv /cat 
e^e/Xaro yue 6/c ^etpo? Hpoi( 5 oo /cat 7ra(7/?? t/?? 7 rpo<r- 

12 SoKias tov Xaov rwi/ ’Ioi^atW. trvvtSoov re /}X 0 ey 67 rt 

otKiav Trj<s Map/a? T/7? fxtjTpos ’Io )dvov tov eiri- 
KaXovfxevov M apKOv, ov ijcav iKavot crvvtjBpouTfjLevot /cat 

13 irpOTevypfxevoL. KpovcavTOS ( 5 e avTOv Ttjv Bvpav tov 
tvXwvo? irpocrtjiXOe 7ratSl(TKrj viraKOVcrat ovofxaTi 'JPoSrj, 

14 /cat ernyvovaa Ttjv <f>oi)vrjv tov UeTpov onro T/7? x a P ( *$ 
ovk %vot£cv tov TrvXwva , etoSpa/movo-a Se cnnjyyaXev 

15 ecrTavai to v II eTpov irpo tov 7 rvXwvo$. ol 8 i 7 rpo? 
clvt*i v ehrav M.alvp. /} < 5 e Suaxypl^cTO ol/tu)? eyeiv. 

16 ol 8e eXeyov 0 ayyeXo? cvtiv avTOv. 6 Se IleVpo? 
€7reju.ev€v Kpovcov' avot^avTes Se eiSav clvtov kcu e^ecT^o-av. 


12. o-uviSuv] Here, as in xiv. 6, this participle denotes the 
becoming aware of the real state of affairs (comp. 2 Macc. iv. 41, 
xiv. 26, 30). 

13. ‘iruX.wvos] The meaning of this word is illustrated by Matt, 
xxvi. 71. Trv\u)va is there used of the passage leading under the 
front of the house from the inner court to the street, there rendered 
the porch. The word is also applied to a city gateway with its 
elaborate set of buildings (Rev. xxi. 12), but not to an ordinary gate 
like 

irpoo-rjXBe] There is an alternative reading irpoTjXde. 

inraKoCtrai] This is the regular Greek term for answering a knock 
at a closed door, as it denotes obeying a summons. The portress did 
not come to listen, as the B. V. renders it, but to answer : before 
opening, however, she inquired, as usual, who wa9 there. 
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KctTa<Tel<Ta$ Se clvtois t?] X ei P l & i y ( } v Sirjy^oraTO avTols *7 
7rw? 6 Kvpio? clvtov e&jyayev gk rrj ? 0i/Xa/c>/9, etVeV re 
'kirayy e/Aare ’Ia/ccd/ 3 w /cal to/9 adeX<£o ?9 ravra. /cal 
e^eXftwi/ € 7 roped 0 >/ e /9 erepoi/ tottov . Bei/opd///^ de 18 
>Jpepa9 t)v Tap<xyo<$ od/c oX/yo? ey to/? crTpar/a)Tai 9 , 
rt apa o IIeVpo9 eyeyero. f Hpa>d>79 de e7n ^T?/cra 9 19 
adroy /cal p^ tupwv ava.Kplva<; tov<$ 0i/Xa/ca? e/ceXeuo'ei/ 
a7ra^0^a/, /cal /careX&ui/ a7rd r/;9 ’Iovda/a? eiV Katca- 
ptau SieTpi/ 3 ev. 'Hi/ de 0 upopaxd)i/ Typ/015 20 

/cal 2tda)i//oif' dyaoOu/xaddi/ de iraprio'av 7rpo9 adroi/, /cal 
xe/crai/re? BXdcrTO// toi/ e 7 rl rod /co/towo? Tod /^au/Xea)? 
ijTOuvro eipr/vt]v d/a to TpefpecrOat avrwu t*)v \wpav 
airo T/79 fiao-tXtKrj?. twct y de */pepa o 'Hpaid^? ei/du- 21 
(Tapieyo? e<T 0 /;Ta fia<ri\ucr}v /ca 0 ara 9 e 7 rl Tod / 3 j/paT 09 
eStjfjirjyopei 7rpd? adrotV o de d>}p09 eiretpodvei 0eod (jxavri 22 
/cal od/c ai/ 0 pa) 7 roi/. 7 rapaxpdpa de e 7 raTa£ei/ adroi' 23 
ayyeXo? Kup/oo ai/ 0 ’ coi/ od/c gScdkgv t/jv do^ai/ to> @e<o, 
/cal yet'oVf^o? cr/ccoX^/cd/?pa)T09 g^g^v^gv. 

f O de Xdyo? rod KUplov rju^avev /cal e7rX *7 0Ji/e to . 24 
Bapj/d/3a? de /cal 2adXo? vireTTpe^j/av e /9 Iepoi/uaX^p 25 
TrXripwa-avTGS r^i/ SiaKOViav, <TW 7 rapa\a/ 36 vTe<t 'loodvrji/ 
tov e7riK\ri6ivTa Map/coi/. 


18. t£ fi.pa] The addition of &pa marks the perplexity of the 
soldiers as to what could have become of Peter. 

19. airax&fjvcu.] This does not imply capital punishment without 
the addition eVl 6avary. The verb is used of any sort of custody 
with a view to trial, imprisonment, or punishment (Matt. xxvi. 57, 
xxvii. 2). Rec. reads aTroKTavdrivai. 

25. ds Ttpovtr.] This is the best-attested reading. Rec., with 
some mss., reads e£, as if Jerusalem were a country, others read a7r6. 
Both are apparently corrections due to the unusual order ; for ds 
T epovff. must be coupled with 7r'Ki}ptl)(rauT€s. The sudden change of 
scene from Caesarea partly explains it: for it supplies a reason for a 
prominent mention of Jerusalem. The transposition of ttjv to a place 
before m is the simplest correction, if any be needed. 
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13 ’Hcray ev KvTioyela koto. t*jv ovtrav eKKXtjvlav 
irpo<j>f]T(u /cal StSdcncaXoi o Te Ba/oya/3a? /cal ^v/ixewv o 
KaXoi//xeyo9 N/y ep, /cal AoiJ/c/o? 6 Kvprjvalos, M avariv 
T€ 'Hpd)SoV TOV T€TpaapXOV <TVVTpO(pO$ /cal SanXo9- 

2 AeiTOvpyovvTwv Se avTwv to) Kvplo) /cal vrjcrTevdvTOOv 
ehrcv to irvevfxa to ayiov ’A <j>oplcraTe S$ /jloi tov 
R apvdfiav /cal ZaSAoi/ eiV to epyov o irpoo’KeKXruj.at 

3 ai/roi/9- roVe vr)VTev<TavT€<s /cal 7r/)0<T€i/£a/xeyoi /cal 
e7r/0eVre9 Ta? \eipa$ ai )toi$ onreXvaav. 

4 Ai/toI fiev ovv eK'rrefxeftOevTes vi to tov ayiov irvev- 
yaaro? KaTfjXOov e/V 2eA evitlav, eKeiOev re d'lreirXeverav 

5 e/V K^7 t poVj /cal yevo/xeyo/ ei/ SaAa^xm /cary/yyeAAoi/ 
tov Xoyov tov Oeov ev ra/9 crvvayooyai? tcov *lovSalayv ’ 

6 $e /cal *1 ooavqv virrjpeTqv. AieXOovTes 

Se oXt]v Ttjv vtjcov a \pt Tid<f>ov evpov avSpa tivol 
fidyov \lfevSoTrpo<pr)Trjv ’lovSatov w ovo/ma l$aptr]<TOVv, 

7 o? rjv crvv T(t) dvOv7raT(fi Hepyl(t) IlaJXa), dvSpt twcto). 
ovtov TrpouKaXeadfAevos l$apvd/3av /cal SauXoi/ CTT€&I- 

8 Ttjerev aKOvcraL tov Xoyov tov Oeov. dvOlcrTaTO Se 
avTOtg ’EXi//xa9 6 (idyos, ovtw$ y ap faeOepfxriveveTai to 
ovo/aa avTOv, ^tjTU)v SiacTpe^ai tov dvOviraTOv a7ro 


1. t^v oflo-av] This passage speaks of the then church of Antioch, 
perhaps by way of contrast to the subsequent ministry which was 
in the hands of Barnabas a,nd Paul only. 

2. AevroupyovvTuv] \ciTovpy6s and its derivatives denoted either a 
secular or a religious service of a public kind. The term is specially 
appropriate to Levitical services, almsgiving, etc., which involved 
outward acts. But a comparison with the next verse suggests here 
a service of prayer only ; and in Rom. xv. 16, Phil. ii. 17, the 
context points to spiritual service. 

4. foirtp.^O^vTcs] Both in the lxx. and in the Acts this verb 
denotes personal conduct, like irpont/nreiv (2 Kings (Sam.) xix. 31, 
Acts xvii. 10). Here it implies the personal presence of the Spirit 
conducting the Apostles on their way. 

d ' Tr ^ irXcuo ’ ov ] See note on xxvii. ]. 
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Tys 7 r/< 7 Teo)?. Sat/Xo? 8e f o kcu IlauXo?, 7rX>7<T0e*? 9 
7 n/eJyuaTO? aylov aTevleas els ai/roy eixei^ **£2 7r Xypys io 
7ra^ro? $ 0 X 01 / /ecu Traerys patStovpyias, vie SiafioXov, 
€\6p€ Trueys SiKaiocvvys, oJ iravey SiaeTpecfxDV tac 
oAoyc toy KYpioy tac eyfiefAC; /cal tSov X €l P Kvpiov n 
e7rl ce, kcu ecru TvefriXos juty fiXeirwv tov yXiov o-XP 1 
Kaipov. 7r aoaxpr}/xa <5e eireeev eir cxvtov 

ctXXvs kcu (7/coTO?, kcu Trepiaycov efyjTei xeipaycoyous- 
TOTC lOCOV O ClvOviTClTOS TO yeyOVOS CTTLCTTCVCTCV €K7rXyT~ 12 
TOfl€VO<S e7Tt Ttf StSaXfl TOV KVpLOU. 

7 AvaxOevTes Se airo Tys II acj>ov oi irepi IlauXoi/ yXOov 13 
e 1s Ylepyyv Tys Ila/x^uX/a?' ’Ia/ay/;? <5e a 7 ro^wp?/cra? a 7 r 
clvtlov inrt<TTpe\}s€v els ’Ie/DOcroXu/xa. Auto* Se SieXOovTes 14 
«7ro Tys Tiepyys irapeyevovTO els ’ KvTiox^av t>;i/ II/ou- 
<S/ay. K at eXOovTes els Tyv evvayooyyv tjj yp^cpa twv 
<Taj3j3aT(jov eKctOieav. p.eTu 8e Tyv avayvcoeiv tov 15 
vojjlov kcu tw v it pocfiyTtbv airecrTeiXav 01 apxt^vvayo- 
yoi 7r pos avTOvs XeyovTes ’'Avdpes aSeXcjyot, el Tf? 
ecTTiv ev vp.lv Xoyo? TrapaKXyerews it pos tov XaoV, Xeyere. 
avacTTus <?e IlauXo? kcu kcxt cut elects Ty X €l P l e * 7rei ' 

* Av&pes leparjXeiTai kcu ol (pofiovptevoi tov Oeov, 
UKOueaTe. "0 0eo? tov Xaou tovtov ’I epayX e£eXe- 17 
^aro tovs iraTepas yptwv, kcu tov Xaov v\[ru)eev ev Ty 
7r apoiKia ev yy AlyviTTOv , kcu /v\6t<\ Bpax»onoc ythAoy 


10. p<j8iovpy£as] This word denotes the recklessness with which 
Elymas pursued his selfish objects, regardless of the mischief which 
he wrought thereby. 

11. Kup(ou] The omission of the article is doubtful. 

&X.P 1 Kaapov] The essential meaning of dxpt- is limitation, not 
duration. This phrase therefore cannot mean for a season , as ren¬ 
dered in the B. V., but denotes until the time , i.e. until the duly 
appointed season should arrive at which God should see fit to 
restore his sight. I 11 Luke iv. 13 likewise the phrase intimates the 
departure of the devil until his appointed hour should come. 
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18 el^r^reN aytoyc el aythc, /ca/, a)? TearaepaKOvraeTr} 

19 xpovov 8TponocJ)dpHceN aytoyc cn th epHM^, KA 0 eAcbN 
60 NH 8TTTA 6N TM XANAAN KATeKAHpONOMHC6N TrjV y*jv 

20 glvtwv w? eTecri TCTpaKoaloi 9 kcu irevTYjKOVTa. kcli fxera 

21 Tavra e'ScoKev KpLTas 6(09 Ha/ULovyX 7rpo<j>yTOV. KouceiOev 
llTYjaavTO /3acriXea, kcu eStOKev clvtois 6 0eo? to 1 / SaooX 
i/iov Ke/?, avSpa e/c (pvXrjs B eviafielv, ctij TeacrepoiKovTa * 

22 /cal /xeracTT?/cra? ai/Toy rjyeipev top Aaueid atrro /9 e/V 
fiacriXea, <S /cai ef7rey fxaprvpr}<ra\ 9 Eypon AayciA top 
too ’IeTira/, anApa kata t 0 n kapAian moy, 09 iconjcrei 

23 7rai/Ta Ta SeXy/mcrra /ulov. tovtov 6 6eo$ a7ro too 
( 77rep/oaTO? /cot’ 87rayyeX/ay ijyaycv tw ’Itr/oa^X <ru)Ttjpa 


18. £Tpoiro<|>(SpT|<r€v] The best mss. support this reading, which is 
correctly rendered in the B. V., suffered their manners , and agrees 
entirely with the context and the circumstances ; for it exactly 
describes God’s longsuffering with a perverse and rebellious genera¬ 
tion. Another reading, irpocpothdprjaev, derives some support from ms. 
authority in the original passage, Deut. i. 31, from which this is 
borrowed, and from the B. V. there, bear thee as a man doth bear his 
son. But even if t po<f>o<f>opeiv could mean to carry, rather than to 
give suck (rpotpriv <ptpeiv) to, a child, the corresponding substantive 
would be t^kvov not vl6v. I conclude, therefore, that the reference 
there also is to a father’s forbearance with a wayward son. In 
2 Macc. vii. 27 also the context points clearly to rpoirotpopeiv, as the 
mother is there describing her patient endurance of youthful faults. 

19. KdOeXdjv] Rec., with some mss., reads /cal KadeXwv. In this case 
the preceding dis becomes an adverb about y instead of a conjunction. 

KaT€K\i]pov6jj.'r|<r€v] Rec. KareKXnpobbrqaev. But the former is 
read, not only by the oldest mss. here, but also by the lxx. in 
Josh. xiv. 1 in the same sense of distributing portions for inheritance. 
Rec. transposes the words Jjs treat rerpaKoalois sal ireuTTjKovra into the 
next clause, making them denote the duration of the government of 
judges, in defiance of chronology. Even if the mss. supported this 
change, the dative treat could not be used to mark duration of time. 
It really fixes the limit of time within which the conquest was 
achieved, viz. between the victories of Moses and David. 

22. OcArjiiaTa] The plural is used with reference to the several 
occasions on which David executed the will of God. 
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\r}<TOvv, 7rpoKtipu£avTO$ I wavov irpo irpovunrov T/79 24 

eiaoSov avrov ficnrTio-pa fxeravolas iravTi to> Xacp 
' lerpar/X . w? Se iirXrjpov ’Icoavtis tov Spopov, eXeyey 25 

/ e,U£ virovoeiTe eivai ; oi//c etpi ey<o aAA *001/ epx^Tai 
per epe ov ovk eipl agio? to viroSypa tcov 1roSwv Xvcrai. 

5/ A vSpeg a < 5 eX 0 o/, viol yevovs ’A/ 3 padp /ca! 01 ev vp.tv 26 
(po/Sovpevot tov Oeov, vpiv d Aoroc t*7? crcoTtipla 9 tout//? 
eiATTecT<\AH. 01 yap KdToiKovvTe 9 ei/ ’Iepoi/craX^u /ca! 01 27 
apyovTes uvtoov tovtov dy v or] <ravTt<z /ca! Ta? <f>wva<s twv 
7 rpo(p}]Twv Ta? /cara 7 rar/ crd/ 3 f 3 aTov ai/ay/i/aNX/co/xei/a? 
KpivavT^s € 7 rXr)p(i)(Tav, /ca! prjSeplav aiTtav OavaTOv 28 
eupoVre? /;T//<xai/TO Ile/XaTOJ/ avalpeOrjvai auToV co? de 29 
CTeXecrav iravTa til irepl (lvtov yeypappeva, KaOeXovTes 


24. TrpoKT]pv|avTos] This word depicts John as a herald crying 
aloud before the face of the king to prepare his way. The 7rpo in 
composition denotes publicity. 

25. T£ ep.£] Some mss. read T iva instead of Tt: this makes the 
ellipsis in the next clause, oik' eifil iyd », more distinct, and corresponds 
to the record of John i. 19, 21. 

26. vjuv] Tjfiiv is better supported by ms. authority, but the con¬ 
text demands vpuv : for the Antioch audience are here sharply 
contrasted with the dwellers at Jerusalem who had rejected Christ. 

ef-air£<rTa\T|] This expresses the extension of the gospel mission 
from Jerusalem to other lands in consequence of its rejection by the 
city and its rulers. 

27. The B. V. first connects tovtov Kal ras <po)va s together as 
objects of dyi/or)(ravT€s , and then disjoins them, making tovtov object 
of Kpivavres, and (f>wv as of inXypucav. Besides the harshness of this 
construction, this interpretation impairs the force of the condemna¬ 
tion. The sin of the Jews began in their not recognizing the Christ 
when he came ; it culminated in their rejecting him, as had been 
foretold by their own prophets (specially Is. liii.), and pressing his 
execution upon Pilate. The Kai is not copulative, but intensive : not 
only did they fail to recognize the Christ, but actually condemned 
him to death. KpivavTes is used absolutely without an object 
expressed, (fxovds, being followed by avayivwaKOfidvas t must mean 
language rather than voices : there is another reading ypa<f>ds. 

28. ^TTjo-avTo] Some mss. read yTijaav tov. 
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30 a7ro tov £u\ov eOtjtcav el$ fj.vtjfi.elov. 6 <5e 0eo? i/yeipev 

31 avTOV €K veicpatv' 09 dxpOtj eiri rifiepa? 7rXe/01/9 to /9 
<rvvavaf 3 a<Tiv airra> on ro t//9 TaAiXa/a? et'? 'Ie/oouo'aX/J/A, 

32 ornye? vvv eicr] fidpTupes avTOV irpos Toy Xaoy. /cai 
r)fji€L$ vjids evayyeXi^ofxeOa Ttjv 7rpo9 tou? 7rarepa9 

33 e7rayyeX/ay yevofievtjv oti TavTtjv 6 Geos eK'KeirXrjpWKev 
rots tIkvols rjfj.lv dvaci-rjira^ ’Itjcrovv, a)? /cal ey tw 
\jsa\fxa) yeypaiTTCU tw Seurepo) Yioc moy eT cy, er& 

34 c^MepON rereNNHKA ce. oti de avecrTrjcrev avTOV etc 
VCKpWV fX 1 jK€TL fJLeXXoVTa V 7 TOaTpe<f)€lV 6(9 AlA(t>60pAN, 

ovtoos etptjKev oti Acocco ymTn ta ocia AayeIA ta tticta. 

35 iion /cat ey erepio Xeyet Oy Acoceic ton ocidN coy (AeTn 


31. irXeCovs] This adjective constantly retains its comparative 
force in the language of the Acts, denoting the prolongation of a 
speech, of a visit, or a storm. Here, accordingly, it denotes the 
additional days of Jesus on earth, during which the apostles saw him 
after his resurrection. He was with them some days more after his 
death (comp. xxi. 10). 

33. tjfuv] ijfiu'v is better supported by mss., but as I find no sense 
in it, I conclude it to be an error in transcription, due to the position 
of i)fuv as the latter of two substantives. 

ScvWptp - } Some mss. read irpuTu. If the first psalm be counted 
as an introduction to the whole book, the second psalm becomes 
first. 

34. Sio<f>0opdv] The B. V. renders this corruption , implying 
thereby the gradual decay of the flesh in the grave, consequent upon 
death; but the Greek equivalent to this is <pdop6.v not 8iatp$opdv t 
which expresses the actual crisis of destruction by death, and not a 
gradual process of subsequent corruption. The expression return to 
corruption is obviously inapplicable in the case of Christ, for it 
would imply that his flesh had been already subject to corruption, 
which was not true. (See note on ii. 27.) 

Awitoj -tyuv] These words are supplied by the apostle: the 
language of Is. lv. 3, here referred to, describes God as promising to 
make an everlasting covenant with Israel, even the sure mercies of 
David. 

8 <n.a] The lxx. have substituted this term, meaning the hallowed 
portion of David, where the original speaks of his blessings. 
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AiacJ)0opan' AaycIA fiev yap iSla yevea inrrjpeTrjtras rtf 36 
tou Oeov ftovXfl eKOiprjOr] Kai 1rpoereTeOrj npoc toyc 
ttat£pac aytoy koj eiSev dtatpOopav, ov < 5 e 6 0eo? t'/yeipev 37 
ovk ei&ev SiacpOopdv. Yvcoo^tov ovv etrrw vplv, avSpe$ 38 
dSeX(f>ol , on Sid tovtov vp.lv dfpecris apapTiwv kot ay- 
yeXXerai , teal an ro TravTwv tov ovk qSvvrjOrjre ev vopco 39 
Mcowmo? SiKaicoOrjvat evrovTw 7ra? 6 iricrTevwv SiKaiovrai . 
/ 3 XeVere ouy €7reX0tf ro eiprjpevov ev to?? 7r po<j>t)Tai$ 4° 

"lAeTe, 01 KATA<t>pONHTAI, KAI 0 AYMACAT£ KAI A(J)ANfc 0 HTE, 41 
OTI epfON epfAZOMAI erd) £ N TATC HM6PAIC YMU)N, 

epyov 6 OY Mhl TTICT£YCHTE £AN TIC £ kAiHTHTAI YmTn. 

'Yj£iovt(iov Se avrcov 7 rapeKaXovv ei$ to peTa^v cra/ 3 - 42 
fiaTOv XaXrjOtjvai avToh tu pi'/para raura. XvOeto-rjt} 43 
$£ tj?? (Twaycoy^? jpcoXoJ^crai/ 7roXXo* tcov ’lovSalcov 


36. The absence of ttj before idtg. yeveq., and its insertion before rod 
deov (3ov\y, show that the former dative is used adverbially, in his 
own generation, while the latter depends on vmjpeT^ffas. 

41. ot Ka,Ta<|>povT)TaC] This Hellenistic vocative does not corre¬ 
spond to any words of Habakkuk (i. 5), but is due to the lxx., as is 
also the menace of extermination, a<pauicrdT)Te. The subsequent 
prophecy, however, involves this menace of extermination at the 
hands of the Chaldeans. 

4*2. Rec. expands the opening of this verse into ’EijibvTuv 8£ ex tt}s 
jvvayuiyrjs tCjv 'lovdatwr TrapeK&Xovv to. £ 6vr]. These explanatory 
additions to the text are founded on a mistaken view of its meaning : 
by airruv are really meant the apostles ; nor was there any such 
sharp line of distinction between Jews and Gentiles as is there 
asserted ; for many Jews and proselytes followed Paul and Barnabas 
with approbation. ’EfrivTuv is incorrectly rendered in the B. V. 
when they were gone out, which introduces a confusion of time. The 
appeal was made to them as they were (joint) out, before the break up 
of the congregation mentioned afterwards. 

ixera^v] This is generally a preposition, between, in the N. T.; but 
the adverbial use is found in Josephus (J. W. v. i. 2), and in 
Plutarch (Inst. Lac. 42) as well as here. It evidently means the 
next Sabbath. 

43. <Tvva.yuyi)s denotes the congregation, not the building, as often 
elsewhere. 
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Kai tw v Tefiofievwv ir po<rrj\vTwv tw IIauXu> Kai tw 
Ba/ 0 ^a/ 3 a, oir^e? 7rpO(r\a\ovvTe$ clvtois eiretOov avTOvs 

44 7TpO<TfJL€V€lV Tf] \CLpiTl TOV OeOV. Tw Se 

epxojuievw <xa/3/3ara> ax^Sov Tracra r\ 7ro\is ovvr'ixOr] 

45 ciKoucrat tov \6yov tov Oeov. ISovtc? Je ol ’Iou(5a?ot 
roJ? oyXov^ eir\-q<rOt)(Tav fj/Aoi/ Kai avTeXeyov Toh viro 

46 IlaJAoi' \a\ovfj.€VOi<i /3\a<r<f)r]/uLovvTe$. Trappyartacafievol 
re 6 IlauAo? Kai 6 Ba/oi/a/3a? efarav '”Ypuv fjv avayKalov 
irpwTOv \a\rjOrjvai tov \6yov tov 6eov' € 7 reiSt] cnrw- 
OeicOe avTov /ca! ovk a£iovs KptveTe eavTOv ? T /79 alwviov 

47 £wtjs, ibov <tT petpofieOa el 9 ra eOvtj’ ovtw yap evTe- 
raXrai yfitv b Kvpio ? 

TeGeiKai ce elc 4)toc eGncon 

toy gTnai ce elc ccothpian ecoc ecx&Toy thc rfic. 

4 8 ctKOvovra Se ra eOvtj e'xaipov /cal eSo£a£ov tov \6yov 
tov Oeov, /cat eirlvTevvav ocroi rjcrav TeTayjaevoi el$ 


o'i't«.v€S ... ] The B. V. makes this relative refer to Paul and 
Barnabas, who are there represented as urging their converts to 
continue in the grace of God. But the indefinite form of the relative 
shows that it refers to the indefinite body of Jews and proselytes 
who welcomed the doctrine of the free grace of God in Christ, and 
urged the apostles to cleave to it in their next address. These were 
attentive listener's as yet, rather than actual converts, but heard 
gladly the promises of forgiveness in Christ for those who had 
failed to keep the whole law. 

44. Some mss. have exofxtvu). 

Oeov] Some mss. have Kuptou. 

45. Ree. inserts dvriXeyovres Kai before fiXaa<pr)no\jvT€s. 

48. -f]<rav Tmrypivoi.] The rendering of the B. V., toere ordained , 
interprets this with reference to the eternal counsels of God, making 
Tdcra€Lv = Trpooptfcw. But rdaativ denotes the assignment of a definite 
post and specific duties, particularly military duties; and could only 
be applied figuratively to the sphere of God’s providence which 
embraces our outward station, rank, and duties. %aav rcrayfi^oi 
really has the reflexive force of the middle voice in this passage, 
as is frequently found the case with the so-called perfect passive : 
like traS-av tavrovs in 1 Cor. xvi. 15, it describes a portion of the 
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fa )t]u aloaviov' Sie<f>ep€TO <5e o Aoyo? too Kuptov Si oA//? 49 
T/79 ot Se ’I ouSalot TrapwTpvvav Ta? rrefio/uievas 50 

ywaiKa? tu? euo")(qpLOva$ teat tou$ xpOTOU? T/ 7 ? xoAea)? 
fcai exj/ye/pay (^ypioi/ exi top Ilat/Aoi/ kcu Bapra/Say, 

/cal e£ef3a\ov avToi/s axo raj^ opim> avToov. 01 Se 51 
€KTiva^dpevoi tov Kovioprov tcov ttoSwv ex’ airrou? 
5 A 0 oy e/? ’ Ikoviov , ot re njtaOtjrat €ir\r)povvTO x a P<*$ /cat 52 
x^eJ/xaTO? ay lov. 

xLyei/ero oe et/ l/c<ma) /caret to uvto eitreAueiv aoroo? 14 
et*9 Tt]v o’vvaytoyyv toov ’lovSalow /cat XaX^aat ootco? 
ware xtaTeocrat ’ lovSulwv tc /cat EXA^fcoy xoXo xX/jOo?. 
ot ( 5 e axetO/Jo'ai/Te? ’Ioo£a?ot eirrjyeipav /cal e/cd/caxrai' 2 
Ta? \Jsv)(u? t<w /card raw adeX^aw. t/cai/oy /xey 3 

ody xpoyoy Sierpi^av xa pptjeria^ojULcvoi ext ra> icvpliv 


congregation as setting themselves unto life eternal ; for the context 
exhibits the worshippers as marshalling themselves into two opposing 
parties, one accepting, the other repudiating, the gift of eternal life 
through the grace of God in Christ. 

50. €w<rx^p.ovas] This adjective, like the cognate substantive and 
adverb, denotes good character and respectable life in the N. T., not 
worldly position. The converse is true of d<Txw u > 1 '- 

1. Kara Tb avro] This phrase can only mean together (as rendered 
in the B. V.) in eases where stress is laid upon the identical action 
of two independent parties, e.g. in 3 Kings, iii. 18, where the whole 
point turns on the two mothers being in the same place and acting 
in the same way, so that it became difficult to distinguish them from 
one another. But the common action of Paul and Barnabas was a 
matter of course. Kara t 6 avrb really marks the fact that they went 
into the synagogue at Iconium in the same way as at Antioch, in 
spite of their treatment by the Jews in the latter city. 

2. aira0rfj<ravT€s] This word denotes disobedience to the Spirit who 
spake in the apostles, not unbelief as the B. V. renders it. 

€KdKaxrav] This verb denotes elsewhere in the N. T. bodily 
maltreatment, but here moral evil wrought on the heart, as in 
Ps. cv. (cvi.) 32. The Jews embittered the feelings of the Gentiles 
against the apostles and brethren. 

3. €ir\ tu KvpCu>] The B. V. interprets this clause as descriptive 
of the faith which gave the apostles this courage, and renders in the, 
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TO) ]ULapTVpOVVTL TO) A6yO) Tfjg \aplTO 9 aVTOVy SiSovti 
atjfxela icat Tepara y IveaOai Sia tcov \eipwv avTwv* 

4 €<7X1(70*1 $€ TO 7r\ij0o? Trjg 7ToXec09> KCU 01 fJL€V ij(7av <TVV 

5 TOig TovSalotg ot Se (rvv TOig diroTToXotg. w? <5e eyeyero 

OpfJLrj TWV eOvGOV T€ KCU ’I OvSatCOV (TVV TOig apXOVTlV 

6 a vtoov “ftp !<rai Kai XtOofioXljcrai a vTOvg, avviSovTeg 

KCLTe<j>vyov eig Tag 7roAef9 T /79 AvKaovlag A vaTpav kcu 

7 Aepfiqv Kai Tfjv 7 replxtapov, kclkci evayyeXi^o/aevot f/arav. 

8 Kai Tig avl]p aSvvaTog ev AvcTpoig TOig 

7ro<riv eKuOrjTO, xojAo? ck KotXiag /atjTpog ai>TOv, 09 

9 OvSe7TOT€ 7rept€7r<XTtJT€V. OVTOg Yjkovc v tov IlaJAou 
AaAoi/^T09' 09 uTevlcrag al>T<p Kai tSwv oti e'xct- 7 ricrTiv 

10 tov (TuiOrjvai e?7rey /neyaXfl (fxjovfl 'Avd<TTt}0i eiri Tovg 
u 7ro(5a9 (tov opOog ’ Kai rjXaTO /ecu 7T€pieirdT€i. ol re 
oxAot iSovTeg 0 e7ro/»?(7ei/ II«tJAo9 ct tjpav t>jv (fxjovtjv 

ai/Twv AvKaovuTTi XeyovTeg Ol Oeol o/moiwOevTeg 
\2 dvOpwiroig KaTefitjaav nrpdg rj/uag' ckclXovv re tov B ap- 


Lord. But this would have been expressed by fV, as in ix. 27, 28, 
Eph. vi. 20, 1 Thess. ii. 2. ini, on the contrary, when following 
verbs of speech (uttering, teaching, praising, etc.), constantly 
denotes in the N. T. the subject matter of discourse. Here it 
presents in like manner the subject of the apostles’ outspoken 
language. They spoke at Iconium of Christ in the same courageous 
spirit that they had manifested in the synagogue of Antioch. 

5. The intended assault on the apostles was frustrated by the 
timely warning which they received, enabling them to escape from 
the city before its execution, opp. 7? expresses in Ja. iii. 4 an impulse 
of the will, and here denotes an intention of enemies. The plot 
proceeded so far that the concurrence of the rulers had been 
obtained, but did not reach the point of actual execution. 

8. Avorpois] Here and in xvi. 2 the dative pi. is used, but in xiv. 
6 and xvi. 1 the accusative sing. Avarpav. 

10-12. The combination of the aorist and imperfect adds a graphic 
touch to the narrative. The cripple sprang up (^Xaro) with a bound, 
and then continued to walk (TrepteirdTet) with restored vigour. The 
people lifted up their voices (ivTjpav) with a sudden outburst, and 
then went on to devise names for the two (fodXoui'). 
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vaj 3 av A la, toi/ < 5e IlaaXoi/ J^p,ut]V eireiSr} ai/TO? iju o 
j/yoa/xei/o? tok Xoyoa. o tc tepevs too A to? tou oi/to? 13 
7T/JO T/J? 7ToXe(0? TaO/OOt/? KCLl <TTep.fJ.CLT(L €7Tl TOO ? 7Tl/X(0- 
ya? etury/ca? (Tt/y to/? o^Xo/? // 0eXei/ $i/6/y. ct/cOL'<TGtVT69 14 
6 e 01 a7TocrToXoi Betpi/a/3a? /eat IlauXo?, Jta/3/?/;^ai/Te9 
Ta tfiaTia eaoTcov e^eirrjSr](rav e/? toi/ oxXov, /epafoyTes' 

/cat Xeyotre? ’'A.vSpe$, tl tolvtol irotetTe \ kcu rpxet^ 15 
6fJLOLO7ra0€l$ €(TfJL€V OfJUV CtvOp(t)7TOl, eoCiyye\t^OfJ.€VOL U[A(X$ 
(uro toutwv tw v fxaTalwv eiriTTpetpeiv 67rt 0eov fawTa 
OC enOlHCEN TON OYPANON KAI THN |"HN KAI T0N 0 aAaccan 
kai ttanta ta 6N aytoTc' 69 ev Ta/~? 'Kapcpxrffxevaui yeveat? 16 
elacrev irdvTa tu e'Oi jyj 7ropevecr0at Tat? o6o?? avTWv' 
kultoi ovk dfxdpTvpov ootov d<f)t]K6v dyctOovpyoov, 17 
oopavoOev vjullv veToixs StSoi/? /cat Kcitpou ? Kap7ro<p6povs, 
€fA7T LITXcOV TpO<ptj$ KOt €V(j> pO<TUVi^ T(X? KdpSla ? U/iOjy. 

/cat raura Xeyorre? poX/? /eaTeVaiuray too? oxXou? too 18 
p,/? 0ue/y aoTO/?. ’E7r^X^ai/ a7rd ’AvtioxcIcls 19 

/cat I kovlov lovSaiot, /cat 7re/cra^Te? too? t>xXoo? /cat 
X/0d<rai/T6? too IlauXov ewpov e£oo t//? 7roXea)?, vofit- 
fovTe? aoTOi/ Te@i//;/c6i/at. /co/cXaxraVTa)// 6e twv fiaOrjTtov 20 
avTov ai/acrTa? e/V/jX^ei/ e/V t*/o iroXiv. /cat r// 67raup/oi/ 
6^X0ei/ cruv to) Bapyd/3a e/? A ep/ 3 i]v. euayyeXtcra/xeyot 21 
re t/;j/ iroXiv eKetvtfv /cat /xaOjyTeocrayTC? t/cat/oa? 07re<XTpe- 
■'//•ai/ et? T/?y Aotrrpay /cat e/’? ’Lrowoi/ /cat e/’? ' KvTioxetav, 

€TTl<TT*ipL^OVT€$ TO? ^uxd? TOW /Xa^Z/TOl/, 7 rdpaKdX00VT€S 22 

e/JLfievetv tij i n<xT6/ /cat oTt 6/d 7roXXajj/ 6\l\js€tov Set f}fxd$ 


14. eavTaiv] Some mss. read aurw v. 

15. ofioioiradeU denotes participation in ail the sensations and f 
affections of a common human nature, whether impressed from ■ 
without or originating within. rCiv fiaraiuv, sc. Oewv, as suggested , 
by debt* £Qvt a immediately following. The vain gods of the heathen 
are contrasted with the living God. 

19. J EirTjX0av] This verb implies a vindictive pursuit on the track 
of the apostles by Jewish enemies, not casual visitors or traders. 
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23 eicreXOeiv et? Ttjv fiacriXetav tov Oeov. xeipoTOvqvavTes 
Se glvtoIs kclt e/c/cXj/cmu/ irpea^vTepov^ it pocrev^apevoi 
jmera vrjTTetcvv 1rapeOevTO glvtovs t 10 KVplw et? ov ire- 

2 4 7ri<TT€VK€t<TCU>. KGLL 8ieX66vT€$ T*}V TLlO-tStaV tfXOdV € 1 ? 

25 Tfjv II afKpuXlav, kcu XaXyaa vt€$ ev Uepyu tov Xoyov 

26 KaTefiqcrav e/? 'ATTaXlav, KaKetOev a7re7rXev<rav e/? 
'AvTtox eLav > oOev r\<jav 7 rapaSeSofJiivoL rtf xapiTi tov 

27 6eov etV to epyov o eirXrj pwo-av. Tlapayevofxevoi (5e 
ica'i <Tvvayay6vT€$ ty\v eKfcXycrlav avrjyyeXXov oera €7rol- 
t]<rev 6 Oeos p.eT avTwv kou oti i/i >oi£ev toF? eQve<riv 

28 Ovpav 7r/(7Tea)?. SteTpifiov Se XP^ V0V °^ K oXlyov <ruv 
toF? piaOrjTals. 


15 KAI TINES KATEA 90 NTE 2 airo Ttj 9 T ovSalas 

eStSacKOV too? a< 5 e\ 0 oo? otl ’Eay /ULtj irepiT/mrjOrjTe tv) 

2 eOet to) Mcouceco?, ov SvvacrOe erwOtjvat. yevofxevrj ? Se 

(TTatreu)? /cal j^T/Jo'ea)? ovk oXtyt 79 to) IlaoAco /cai tco 
B apva/Sa 7rpo? aoTOo? era^av avafialveiv IlauAoi/ kcu 
B apvdfiav Kat T/i/a? aAAoi/? e£ avTwv 1 rpo? too? a 7 ro- 
cttoAoo? /ca) irpevfivTepovs et? ’Iepoi/TaXtyu 7rept too 

3 f»?Ty;/xaTO? tootoo. 0; /xeo 001/ 7 r poirepL- 

23. x 6L P 0T0V ^i (ravT€S ] This word indicates some form of popular 
election, as in 2 Cor. viii. 19, not a mere appointment by the 
apostles. Probably they presided at assemblies, and took the votes 
of the congregation as was done in the case of the election of 
Matthias and of the Seven. In later ecclesiastical Greek x €l P°‘ 
Tovetv is confounded with x^podereiu, lay hands on, but not in the N. T. 

25. ev rUpyg] The reading of some mss., eis ttjv Uepyjjv, would 
indicate that they preached at other cities also on the road to Perga. 

26. d'rrt'irXcva-av] See note on xxvii. 1. 

2. (TTiicrews] This word implies factious opposition to the teach¬ 
ing of Paul and Barnabas. 

?To£av] A subject has to be supplied out of the preceding t. d$e\- 
0ods : the commission was given by the church in general. 

3. The imperfect tenses denote a deliberate progress through the 
cities, which allowed time to recount from beginning to end 
(€KdLT}yovfi€voi) the story of the conversion of the Gentiles. 
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<t>6evT€s biro TrjS eKfcXrjo-las SujpxovTO t))v te ^oivUrjv 
Kai 'Lap.aplav EKSirjyovpEvot Ttjv kiriuTpo^v toov eOvoov, 
Kai cttoiovv yap a v fieyaXrjv iracri tois aS eX^ois- irapa- 
yevofxevot <Se eis ’I EpocroXvpa irapE$ExQw av airo Trj ? 
eKfcXr]o-la$ Kai toov ciirocrToXoov Ka'i toov irpEcr(3vTEpcov t 
(ivrfyyeiXav re ocra 6 Geos eitoujctev pet avToov . ’ 

TTv\(jav be tive ? toov airo tijs alpeaeoos toov apiaaloov 
7r€7ncrTCUK(>T€s, XeyovTes oti Set irEpiTEpvEiv auTob 9 
:wapayyeXXeiv te Tiypelv tov vopov ^Loouueoos- 

2,vv)ixO*io-av te 01 dirbrrToXoi Kai 01 irpEtyfioTEpoi 
tSelv 7 repi too Xoyoo tovtoo. IIoXX^? be £yT)/creco? 
yevopevtjs civacrTu 9 IIeV /009 eiitev irpos avTOvs "AvbpEs 
ubeXi/yol, bpeis eirlcrTUcrGe oti a(j> rjpepoov apxaioov ev 
upiv c£eXe£uto 6 Geo ? bia too VTOpaTOS piov aKovcrai 
tu eOvij tov Xoyov too evayyeXlou kui iricrTeverat, Kai 
b KapSioyvwTTrjs Geos epapTupt^crev avTots bobs to irvevpa 
to ayiov KaObos Kat rjpiv, Ka\ ovGev bteKpivev peTa^b rjpoov 

T€ Kat UVTOOVj TU 7 VITTEL KaGaplcTUS T«S KUpblOS aOTlbv. 

VVV OVV TL TTEipd^ETE TOV Geov, ettiGeivul £vyov eir\ tov i 
Tpax>]Xov toov paOt]Tobv bv oute oi iraTEpes oute 


4 


5 


6 

7 


8 

9 

o 


4. ja€t’ auTiv] The success is ascribed to God, whose grace 
wrought with the apostles as his fellow workers. 

6. tov \6yov refers to X^yoi/rcs in the previous verse. The question 
was that which had been raised by the sectarian party. 

7. a<J>’ Tj}i€pwv] The Greeks used curb to date past events, where 
we should use at or in. 

kv vfitv] Ree. ev yptv, which seems much more appropriate. I 
cannot understand the emphasis thrown on the words by their 
position before e£eX^£aro, and doubt whether they ought not to be 
connected with apxatuv. That can hardly be applied without quali¬ 
fication to so recent a period as the conversion of Cornelius when 
addressed to a congregation of Jewish Christians, for it would carry 
back their thoughts to the times of Moses, as in v. 21 ; whereas 
dpxaltov €i> vp.lv would point to early Christian days. 

8. KapSi.oyv«o-TT]s] This term was used in the prayer of i. 24 : the 
language of that prayer was probably due to Peter. 

G 
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11 fifieis «r\i crapev / 3 a<TTd(rai ; dAAu Sia. Trj$ \apiTO$ tov 

KVplOV ’I })<TOV 7ri(TT€UOfie^ (TtoOtjl/CU KaO* 01/ TpQTTOV 

12 KOiKeivot. ’E (rlyrjtxev Se irav to 7rX^09, koli Vjkovov 
Rapvaf3a kcl\ IlaoXou e^fjyovpevcov ocra eiroi^erev 6 0 eo? 

1 3 cnjpeta Kai TepaTa ev Toh eGveaiv Si avrcov. Mera de 
to <Tiytj<rai avrovs onreKplOrj ’Idsrw/So? \iywu >r AvSpe ? 

14 d8eX<f>oi , ciKOvcaTe fxov. ^Ivpewv e^yt/eraTO kclOcos 

1rpu)TOV 6 Geos eirtcnceypaTO Xaf3eiv eGvwv Xaov tw 

15 ovofxan avrov . kcu tovtiv Tvp<f>ot)vov(Tiv 01 Xoyot twv 
7r po<pi]T<jdv, fcaGcos yeypaiTTai 

*6 MeTA TAYTA ANACTpeV^ 

ka! anoikoAomhicco thn ckhnhn AaygIA thn rreTTTcaKYTAN 

KAI TA KATGCTpAMMeNA AYTHC ANOIKOAOMHCGO 
KA? ANOP 0 COCCO AVTHN, 

17 OTTOOC AN 6 KZHTHCC 0 CIN oi KATAAOITTOI TCON AN0pGOTTtON 

t6n KYPION, 

KAI TTANTA TA 60NH GCj)’ OYC eTTIKEKAHTAI TO ONOMA MOY 

en’ aytoyc, 

18 Aerei Kypioc ttoicon tayta, yvaxTTa air' a/Wo?. 

19 Sio eya) Kplvw ph it apevoyXeiv to/? a7rd twv eOvwv 

20 e7ri<TTp€(t>ov<Tiv G 7 T/ tov Oeov , aXXa €7ri(TT€lXat avTOis 


15. tovtw] sc. Symeon. The prophets and he (it is said) agree in 
language. 

17. *4>’ oOs) The preposition combines the idea of motion with the 
verb, implying that the name of God has been carried to the Gentiles 
(?.e. by the Israelites dispersed amongst them), and so invoked by 
them also. 

18. Y vu<rT ^ air’ aluvos] Different mss. add rip Get?, r<p Kt>pt<p, avry. 
The variety of these readings suggests that they are explanatory 
additions to the text: it is possible, however, to supply their place in 
rendering the clause without altering the Greek. Rec. adds irdvra 
r& Zpya avrov after a Iwvos. 

On a7r’ alCivos see iii. 21 and note. 

19. |L-fj irapevoxAriv] Not to trouble by unnecessary interference 
beyond the restrictions mentioned in the next clause. 

20. &irurTci\cu] When followed by an accusative, this verb 
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tov airexecOcti twv aXicry^/OtaTwi/ tgqv eiSwXcov kgu Trjs 
7 ropvela? kgu ttviktov /cal tov a'l/maTO? Maw»y 9 yap 21 
€K yeveoov apxalwv /caret iroXiv rou? KrjpvacrovTa 9 avTOV 
€X ei Ta W cvvaycoyah /cara irav cra/ 3 / 3 aToy avayivo)- 
<tko/ul€vo<z. Tore eSo£e rot? a 7 roo-ToAot 9 /cal 22 

rot9 7rpeo-/3uTepot$ trot/ oAyy T/y e/c/cA/ycr/a e/cXe^a/ueyoi/9 
aVopa? airraw 7 refji\frat e/’? ' Kvrioxeiav c rvu rw IlauA/p 
/cal Bapi/d/ 3 a, ’Ioo/^ai/ toi/ /caAoJ/xeyoy Bap/ra/?/?/*!' /cal 
2 /Aai/, clvSpa? jyyoi//uei/ou9 eu toi$ adeA 0 o/ 9 , ypdyp'avre? 23 
Stu X €l Pos avTtov Ot a 7 ro( 7 roAot /cal 01 irpeo’fivTepoi 
dSeXcpot 70/9 Kara rrjv ’A vTiox^iav /cal 2Ivptau /cal 
K/At/ctay dSe\(poi$ T0/9 eftidoi/ x ai P €LV • ’E 7 re/d/y 24 

rjKovcafiev on Tti/e 9 rjp.wi' eTcipa^av vpas \oyot$ 
dvao‘K€uu£oi'Te$ ra 9 \[svxus v/ulgov 0/9 00 d/ecrTe/Ad/Ue^a, 
e/Sofe// >yp/V ye*/o/ueVoi 9 d/xo 0 a/xadoz/ e/cAe^ayue 1/0/9 aydpa9 25 
7 rejUL\Jsai 7 rpo 9 o^ta 9 cruy T0/9 dyaTT/yroK /y/j/aw Bapi/a/ 3 a 
/cal Ilat/X/o, dj/@peo7rot9 Trapaded/o/coV/ tc/9 V'VX'*? ccuTaw 2b 
07 Ttp TOO 01 / 0 jaaT 09 TOO KVplOU fj/ULGOP I/y /700 Xp/TTOl/. 


denotes definite injunctions ; but here, as in xxi. 25, Heb. xiii. 22, 
the mere writing of a letter, the purport of which is expressed by 
the accompanying genitive (comp, xxvii. 1). 

iKio-yi]parti)v] This is a Hellenistic term used in lxx. with refer¬ 
ence to food-pollution exclusively (Sir. xl. 29, Dan. i. 8, Mai. i. 7). 
Its meaning is illustrated by the equivalent expression eiduXoOvrwv 
in r. 29. 

23. ypd\J/avT€s] Regular grammar calls for a dative case to agree 
with Tot? d,7rocrr6Xots ... in the previous verse : the nominative is used 
because the apostles ... were the real subject of the sentence. 

24. Ttvis c| Tjp&v] Rec. inserts 4^€\96vt €s after ijfiutv. 

dvao-Kfud^ovTts] This word (literally unfurnishing) is here applied 

figuratively to the unsettling of men’s souls by arbitrary require¬ 
ments, like circumcision and the Law. 

Rec. inserts X^yorre? TrepiT^/ivcffdai Kai rijpeiv rbv uofiov (not found in 
ancient mss.) after vp.Qv. Since diaartWecrdai requires an object of 
some kind, and X6yots is incomplete without an adjectival clause, 
oU should be connected with \6yots as a dative of attraction. 
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27 a 7 r€<TTa.\Kanev ovv ’Iou^ai/ /ca! 2/Aay, /ca! ciutov 9 Sta 

28 Aoyou oLTrayye AAo^Ta? ra ai)ra. yap to> 7n/eJ- 

fxaTi T(j) aylw /ca! rpj.lv figSev 7rXeov eTriTlOecrOcu vfilv 

29 / 3 dpo? 7 tA//v toJtow tow 67 ra^ay/ce 9 > a 7 rexe(T 0 a* eiStoXo- 

/ca! ai/nctTOS /ca! ttviktwv /ca! Trop^e/a?' &v 
StaTqpovvTC? eavrov? tv 1rpd^tTe. v Eppux7(9e. 

3 ° Ot /uey ovv cnroXvOevTes KdTrjXOov e/V A vTiox^^v y kgu 

31 (Tvvayay ovt€$ to 7 r\tj 0 o 9 67 T eSo)Kav tijv e 7 rtcrToA^‘ ava- 

32 yvovres Se €\dpg<rav 67 r! T{j irapaKXrjcrei. ’Iou^a? re 
/ca! StAay, /ca! adro! 7r po<j>gTat ovtcv, Sia \6yov 7roXXov 

33 7rape/cdAe<ray roi'? dSeX<j>ovs /ca! eirtaTrjpi^av' irotrj- 

cravT€$ $e a 7 reAu( 9 //(Tay yuer’ etprjvgg a7ro tlov 

dSeXtpwv 7 rpo? toi)? a7ro<TTe/Aaz/ra? airrod?. 

35 Ilat'Ao? ( 5 e /ca! B apvdfias fittTpi/Sov ev ’A vTtoxela 61&6,- 


‘ 27 . airayyeXXovTQs] The present participle is used because the 
report accompanied the delivery of the letter, and in Greek letter 
writing the tenses were constantly adapted to the time of delivery 
instead of the date of writing. 

28. twv tTravayKcs] This phrase denotes the indispensable mini¬ 
mum which would allow the social communion of Jewish Christians 
with their Gentile brethren. avayKatos is used similarly in classical 
Greek (Thuc. i. 90). 

29. After irpa^ere one MS. adds <ptpofxevoi tv rip ayup Trvevfian. 

30. dTroXvBevTes] This verb meant originally to let go, e.g. to release 
prisoners: it also denoted to send away , e.g. to divorce a wife, 
despatch a mission, break up an assembly. Paul and Barnabas, 
having received their answer, were at liberty to depart. So also 
Judas and Silas in v. 33. 

KaTTjXOov] Ree. ifKdov. The journey to Antioch began with a 
descent to the coast at Caesarea. 

£n^8«Kav] This w r ord denotes apparently the act of placing some¬ 
thing in the hands of another, whether by way of free gift or (as 
here) surrender of a trust. 

33. &7roo-T€(XavTas avTovs] Rec. <i7rooT6Xot/r. 

34. Rec. inserts here USol-ev Si rip 21Xp ImfitivcLt afirou. Some MSS. 
read avrovs for airov, or add /xovos 5e IouSar tiropevOr). These readings 
evidently arose out of marginal comments suggested by Silas’ 
subsequent history. 
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ckovt€s kcu evayyeXi^opevot peTa kgu eTepcov 7roXXwv 
tov XoyOV TOV Kvpiov. 


Mere* Se rivals fjpepas ehrev 717309 JSapvdfiav IlaoXo? 36 
^Ei 7 ri<JTp€\lsaVT€<Z Si] € 7 Tl<TK€\ls(SfJL€Qa. T OV$ aOeX0OU9 K(XTGL 
7 roXiv 7 rdcrav ev ai<$ KUT^yyelXapev tov \oyov tov 
KVploVy 7r«9 c^ovcriv. J$apvd/3a$ e/3ovXeTO crvvirapa- 37 
Xafielv Kai tov ’I wdvijv tov tcaXovpevov 3 \lapKOV * IIa 1^X09 38 
tJe rf^lov, tov airoTTavTa air auTcov an to Yi.apcj)vXla<s 
Ka\ p *] ervveXOovTa a vToh etY to t'pyov , yu*; dTL»i/- 
7r apaXap/3av€iv tovtov. eyeve to Se irapo^vcrpos ware 39 
(iiroxodpicrQrjvai avTOvs anr aXXrjXcov, tov re J$apva{3av 
7T apaXa/3ovTa tov M dpKOV eKirXevcrai e/V Ku7T/oot/. 
IIaoXo9 67 TfXe^a / uei/o 9 2 /Xay 7rcqoa<5o#e/9 Trj 40 

^aplTl TOV KVplOV VITO TCOV aSeXe/XtiV, Sirjp\€TO Se Ti]V 41 
I ivplav Ka ! Ttjv IviXiKiav eiriCTripi^oov T 09 eKKXtjarlas. 

\VaTrjVTi](T€v Se Ka\ e 19 A €p/3i]v Ka\ e /9 16 
A vcTpav. kui tSoif paOijTqs r /9 e/ce/ ovopaTi Ttp o- 

6eo$ } vLog ywatKOS ’louSalus 7TL<TTijs 7 rarp 09 <$e f, EXX^09, 


36. Rec. inserts 77 /zujr after a5e\<t>ous. 

38. Tjjjiov] Paul claimed a right to object to the choice of Mark as 
minister on account of his previous desertion of the mission. 

airoo-TavTa] The neutral term a7rox vprjaas was applied in xiii. 13, 
to Mark’s departure : Paul here condemns it as an act of disloyalty 
to the mission; though not disloyalty to Christ, nor apostasy, as the 
word conveys elsewhere (comp. Luke viii. 13). 

39. Trapoj-vcrp.bs] This word expresses generous enthusiasm in 
Heb. x. ‘24 : the cognate verb denotes righteous indignation in xvii. 
16, and irritation of temper in 1 Cor. xiii. 5 : the last is the force of 
the word here. There was a heated discussion ; and as this re¬ 
vealed a permanent difference of views which threatened to mar the 
perfect harmony essential to common action, they determined to 
separate. 

1. KaTT|VTT](r£v] This word always in the Acts denotes arrival, 
either at some definite stage, or at the final goal of a journey. It 
includes in fact subsequent stoppage in a place as well as arrival. 
In like manner KarauTTf/ia denotes a goal or a result. 
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2 of e/j.apTvpetTO vi ro Taov ev AuaTpots Aca! ’I koviw dScX- 

3 <pcov' toutov ijOeXtjcrev 6 IlaoAof avv a vtw e^eXOetv, 
KCLl Xa/3a)V 7T€pi€T€fX€V GLVTOV Sid TOl/f ’ lovSaiOV f TOL^f 
o^raf ev Toff roVotf eAce/yoAf. fjSetaav yap aVai/ref ort 

4 ^EXX^y 6 7raTrjp avrov V7Trjpxev. Si SieiropevovTO 

raf 7ro\eff, irapeSlSo<rav atrroff <j>vXd<Tvetv ra Soypara 

TCL KEKpifJLEVa VITO TWV CnrOtTToXtoV KO.\ 7Tp€(r/3vTEp(DV 

5 tcov ev lepocroXvjJLOi?. At juev ouv etocXyerlai 

ecrrepeovvTO Tfl 7 rlcTTEi koi eireplaaevov to) dpiOpw 

6 KaO ’ rjfxepav. AirjXOov (5e ac«! raXaTtAoyi/ 

ywpav, KcoXvOevTe? i/7ro tov uylov 7rveu/uiaTos XaXtjtrat 

7 tov Xdyov ev Tt] ’Ada, eXOdvTe 9 <5e Acara Mia <t lav 

€7relpa^ov ei$ Ttjv l$t9uvlav TropevOtjvat teat ovk e'luerev 

8 auToi/f to irvedfxa 'Itjcrov' 7rct/3eX0o2/Tef <5e Ttjv M.v(rlav 

9 KaTe/3i]o-av e/f T pwuSa. Ka ! opa/aa Std vvktos tw 

FlaoXw (O(j)Or}, a vrjp Ma/ce^wy rtf rjv ecTTto f Aca! irapa- 


5. p£v o€v] Tliis particle marks the connexion of this introductory 
verse with the following verses (see App. on fitv of/p). 

6. Atf)X.0ov] Rcc. reads AieX0(Wef, omitting 5£ in v. 7. 

TaXaTtK^v] Rec. inserts tt}v, as in xviii. 23. That passage makes 

Phrygia and the Galatian country two distinct lands traversed in a 
single journey, and I accept accordingly the same distinction here 
also. <&pwylav appears to be an adjective here in agreement with 
Xiopav, though elsewhere a substantive (ii. 10, xviii. 23). 

kg»\-u0^vt£s | The intervention of the Spirit is here assigned as the 
motive which determined the apostles to travel across Phrygia and 
the Galatian region after completing their visitation of the churches. 
From this it may be gathered that it took place at the Pisidian 
Antioch, and that they were intending to proceed thence to Ephesus. 

7. koto, t^|v Mvo’Cav] The force of /card is illustrated by the 
subsequent narrative of Paul’s voyage (xxvii. 7). It is there said 
that the ship arrived o(f{Ka.Ta.) Cnidus, and ran past {Kara) Salmone, 
i.e. reached a point in her course where those promontories lay 
directly on one side. In like manner the travellers towards Bithynia 
reached a point on their road where Mysia lay off the road to the 
left, and there a road struck off which skirted the southern border of 
Mysia, till near the coast it struck into the coast-road to Troas. 
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koXcov uvtov Kal A eycov A tafias ets Mafce^oway 

fiotjOrjarov l/plv. cos < 5 e to opapa etSev, euOecos efy/Tr]- 10 
(ra/iic v e^eXOetv els M aKebovtav, crvvfiifia^ovTes on 
irpocTK€K\riT(u r/pas 6 Geos evayyeXlaacrOat a\Wov ?. 

’ AvaxGevTes ovv airo T/owa^oy evGoSpopi/vapev els ii 
^apoG paKt/v, tij Se 67 nova - )] ets i!Seav IL 6 \w, KciKeiOev 12 
els <f?tXi 7 r 7 rou<t f I'/tls ecrnv irpcon] tI/s pepiSos Mcuce- 
bovtas 7 roXts, KoXovla. ’Hyuey < 5 e ev TavTr/ Tp 

7 rdXet biu—plfiovTes rjpepas TtvaS- Tp re bpepu tcov 13 
erafifiaTcov efy'/XGopev e£co Ttjs irvX^s 7 rcipa TroTapov 
ov evopl^opev irpocrevyl/v eivat, tea) KaOlcravTes eXaXov- 
pei/ Tats crvveXOoucrats yvvat^lv. Kal tls yvvr/ ovdpaTi 14 
AuSla, iropfpvpoircoXts iroXecos OvaTelpcov erefiopevr/ tov 
G eov y Y/Kovevy ijs b Kuptos bn/voi^ev Tr/v KapSlav irpocreyeiv 
tois XaXoupevots virb IlaJAoi/. cos be efiairTiaGr/ Kal 13 
o oIkos auTrjs, irapeKaXeerev Xeyowa Et' KeKpiKaTe pc 
7 TKTTr/v Tto Kvp'ap eivat, elceXOdvres els tov oIkov pov 
peveTe Kal TrapefiiavaTO bpas- E yeveTO be 16 

Tropevopevoov r/pbov els Tr/v 7 T potrevyl/v iraibltTKr/v tiv a 


12 . “fyns ... ] Here, as often, 77 ns introduces an explanation : they 
stopped at Philippi because it was the first city in Macedonia they 
came to, and their mission was to Macedonia. Philippi was not the 
chief city (as in the B. V.), for the district capital was Amphipolis, 
and the capital of the province Thessalonica. Neapolis was not 
generally accounted Macedonian, fiepidos can hardly be genuine : it 
is probably a corruption for some local name which has been lost, 
perhaps IheptSos, for Pieria was an ancient name for that part of 
Macedonia. 

13. Tfjs ttuXtjs ... ] Pec. 1 - 77 S TroXewj. The gate is described by the 
qualifying clause irapa irora/jidv as the river-side gate. In Hellenistic 
Greek such clauses are appended after the substantive which they 
qualify. 

€vop.££o|«v *irpo(T€vxf|v] Rec. ivo/iifero 7 rpo<reux 7 ?. Greek usage 
hardly admits the consequent rendering of the verb in the B. V., 
was wont. 

14. ^kou£v] The imp. describes her as an habitual hearer. 
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e'xov(rau irvevjjLa irvOwva xjiravTpcrai pfilv, i/Ti 9 epyaarlav 

17 7 ro\X»V 7 rapel^ev toi$ Kvploi 9 auT/79 fiavTevofxevp' avTp 
KaTGiKoXovOovora Tip Ilat/Xa) «ra* ^7/txTi/ cV/oafey Xeyouo'a 
0 UTOL Ol av 9 p(D 7 TOl SovXoi TOV 0 €OU TOV V^ICTTOV €i(TtV, 

18 oiTive? KaTayyeXXovaiv v/atv oSov ercoTpplas. tovto 
eiroUi eiri 7 roXXa? rjfiepas. < 5 ta 7 roy>/ 0 ef 9 < 5 e IIauXo 9 Kat 
eiriTTpe^ra^ Tip irveopiaTi eiirev TlapayyeXXa) (rot ev 
ovofMXTi bjaov XpiiTTOu egeAueiv air avTtjs Kai e^pAuev 

19 avTn Tp (op a. lOoi/re? oe ot fcvpioi avTp$ otl e^pAuev 
p eX7rI? t>?9 epyaalas a vtwv eiriXa/Sopevoi tov IlaiyXoi/ 
Kai to v 2 /X av eiXtcutra v ets Tpv dyopdv e7r! Tobg 

20 apxovrasy kui it poerayayovTe? avTOv$ toi? (TTpaTpyoi<z 
eiirav 0 vtoi ol avOpcoirot eKTapdercrovcnv p/ucov Tpv 

21 iroXiv ’I ovSalot virupxovTes, teat KaTayyeXXovcriv e 9 p 
a ovk k'^ecTTtv pfJ.lv irapaSexccOai ovSe irotelv f Pa yfialois 

22 OVTLV. Ka\ <TUV€ire<TTp O 0^X09 KUT aVTCOV, KOI ol 
(TTpaTpyo) irepipp£avT€$ auTWV to. IfiaTia cKeXevov 

23 pa/ 3 ol£eiv, 7 roXXa 9 < 5 e eiriOevTe? avTOts irXpyd 9 e/ 3 aXov 
e<9 (pvXaiajv, irapayyelXavTe? Tip Secrpo<j)vXaKi da<f>aXio$ 

24 Ttjpelv avTovs' 09 irapayyeXlav TOiavrpv Xa/ 3 u)v efiaXev 


16. inj0wva] This term originated in the name of the mythical 
dragon said to haunt the recesses of Parnassus and to inspire the 
delirious utterances of the Pythia : it was extended to all cases of 
supposed possession, where human beings were made the vehicles of 
speech by indwelling spirits. 

€pyacr£av irapetxcv] The masters drove a profitable trade in divin¬ 
ation ; and the slave girl procured them much employment by her 
hysterical cries, which they interpreted, as the priests at Delphi did 
those of the Pythia, as inspired. 

18. The combination of efcXdeiv with d?r6, which the author con¬ 
stantly resorts to in the third gospel when describing the cure of 
demoniacs, states the process with medical accuracy. It was not 
enough for the evil spirit to come out of his victim : he must also 
depart, lest after a time he should return. The language condenses 
into one clause the twofold command of Mark ix. 25, Come out of 
him and enter no more into him. 
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O.VTOUS 6 1 ? l m t}V €(T(JLn~€ pCtV (JwXuKTJV KO.L TOU$ 7T()Sci<? 
tj<T<j>a\[<TciTO avTWV e i ? to £uXov- Kcrra Se to peero- 25 

VVKTLOV IIcttyAo? KCU SiXa? 7 T pO(T€\J^()fX€VOL VpVOVV TOV 
0 et)V, €7r*JKpO(t)VTO Se CLUTCOU Ol SetTptOl' <X<J)V(t) Se <T€MTp.OS 2 6 
eyeVcTo peyas cotTTe traXevOrjvai tu OepeXta too cJecr - 
po)Tr}plov y 7 ]ve(f))(Qr](Tav Se irapa\pyjpa at Oopat iratrai, 
k(A irdvTtov to. Sea pa aiteOrj. e^virvo? Se yevopevos o 27 

Seapo<pu\a£ Kat iScov avetoypevat; Ta? Oupas Trj? (JwXaKrjs 
(Tiraadpevo 9 ttjv pd\aipav i/peXXev etwTOV avaipeiv , vopt- 
£wv eK7re<j)evyevai too? Setrptov 9. etjxovptrev < 5 e IlaoXo? 28 

peyd\?] <f>(jovt] Xeytov M pSev TTpa^ijg treavTtp kgkov, 
uiravTes yap etrpev evOaSe. atV^cra? tptoTa eiaeirr}- 29 
&/<Tej/, evrpopos yevopevos irpoaeirecrev Tto TTaoXa> 
K(U 2 lXa, Kat t poay ay tov ootoo? e£to etpr) I\ upioi, ti 30 
pe Set irotelv "iva awOco ; ol Se ehrav HlaTeutrov eiri 31 
tov Kvpiov I rjcrovv, Kat tTcoOrjap crv Ktu o otVo? trov. 

Ka ) e\<x\i]aav avTto tov Xoyov too Oeou <tuv Tract Tof? 32 
ev Tp otKta aoTOo. Kat irapaXafitov aoTOo? ev eKetvp 33 
Ty to pa TJ79 vvktos eXovcrev a7ro two 7rX>;ywo, Ktu 
efiaTTiaQr} ooto? /cal 01 aoTOo a 7 rarre? irapaxpnpa, 
avayaytov T 6 ootoo? e<’? too ot/coo Tra/oe^/ceo Tpa 7 T 6 fao, 34 
Ka) ijyaWtuo-aTO TravotKet ireTrurTevKu )? tw 0 eto. 'H/yte/oa? 35 
Se yevopevqs aTretTTeiXav ol erTpaTtjyot too? paftSouxov? 
Xey OOT6? ’AtoXotoo too? ao0pw7roo? eKetvov 9. a7n/y- 36 

yetXev Se 6 Setrpo(j>vXa£ too? Xoyoo? 7rpo? too IlaoXoo, 


31. ’It^o-oOv] Rec. adds Xpiarov. 

Kupiov] The jailor had used the word Kvpioi as a title of courtesy 
to the apostles : they take up the term in a higher sense, and point 
to die one true Lord who alone could save, theirs and his. 

34. irc'irto’TtuKws] This perfect participle must not be confounded 
(as in the li. V.) with an aorist participle as if it related his con¬ 
version. After the previous mention of baptism this would be 
misplaced and superfluous. The participle is coupled to T)yaWtd<TaTo, 
stating the ground of his exultation, viz. that he had believed in 
Christ. 
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oti ’AirecrTaXKav oi TTpaTtjyoi f iva diroXvOrjTe' vvv 

37 ovv e^eXdovTes 7rop€v€<r0e ev eiprjvfl. 6 (5e riauXo? €<f>rj 
7rpo? avTOu? AeZ/oai/re? yjaas Stj/aotria a/caTa/c piTO\)§ 
CLvOpeoirov ?, 'Pcopaiovs virapyovTas, e/3aXov el? <pv\aio'}v' 
/cal vvv XaOpa ?j/xap eKfidWovo'iv ; oi) ydp } aXXu 

38 €\6ovt€$ airro! i/yaa? e^ayayeTcoaav. dmjyyeiXav Se 
to /? <TTpaTrjyol<s oi pa/3Sovxoi ra p/jpaTa TavTa' 

39 e</)o/3) f /0t](Tav Se aKov<ravT€$ oti Pcopaioi eicriv , /cal 
eXOovres irapeKaXecrav avTOV ?, /cal e^ayayoWe? tjptoTOJV 

40 direXOeiv diro T/7? 7roXea>?. e^eXOoi/Te? <$e a7ro Ttj$ 
(pvXaKtjs eicrrjXOov irpo$ Ttjv AvSiav , /cal /'&)j/Te? irape- 
KaXecrav tou? a<5eX0ou? /cal e£tjX6av. 

17 Ato/Sei/crai/Te? Je T^y ’ApcjyiiroXiv /cal Ttjv ’A7roXXaWai/ 
rjXOov e/Y 0e<x<TaXoW/c>;i/, dir00 fjv avvaycoyr} tcov lovSaicov. 

2 /caTa Se to eicoOog to) riaJXco eiarjXdev irpos auTOu? Kai 
eir't o-aj3f3aTa Tpla SieXe^aTO ai Wot? dirb tcov ypa<pwv t 

3 Siavolycov /cal irapaTiOepevos oti tov XP tcrT bv eSet iraOeiv 
/cal dva<TTtjvai e/c veKpcov, /cal oti oi / to ? ccttiv 6 7(7)/ < tto ?, 

4 6 ’I^coo? ov eyco KaTayyeXXw vp.iv. Kai Tives avTcov 
eireiaOtjcrav /cal irpocreKXrjpcoOtjcrav tw IlaJXw /cal tw 
2/Xa, twi/ re erefiopevwv r EXX?;j/a>y 7rX//0o? 7roXo yvvatKwv 

5 T€ tcov irpwTWV ovk oXiyai. %r)X(jo(ravT€s Se oi ’\ovSaloi 
/cal irpocXafto/aevoi tcov dyopaicov dvSpas Tiva$ irovrjpovg 
/cal dxXoiroi))<TavT€<; eQopvfiovv Ttjv iroXiv , /cal e7r/<TTayTe? 


4. irpoo-cKX^pwOTio-av] Some men joined themselves to the apostles 
as partners in their Christian inheritance, and cast in their lot with 
them. So in Eph. i. 11, €K\T)pu6T}(j.a/ seems to denote ootaining a 
portion in Christ, the aorist passive having the force of the middle 
voice. The B. V. consorted conveys an impression of outward 
association only. 

5. oL TovBatot] This term denotes here, as elsewhere, the party 
opposed to the gospel; not all the Jews, for some believed. Rec. 
inserts a? reiOovvres, which was probably added to mark the division 
of opinion. 
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oiKia ’Idcrovos efy'iTovv avTovg irpoayayelv etg tov 
S tj/mou jULt] evpdvTeg Se avTovg ecrvpov Idcova kul Tivag 6 
u8eX</)0vg €7r\ TOvg TroXiTdpx a?> fiowvTeg oti Ol t^v 

OIKOV/ULCV11V (XV(X<JTCLTW<TaVT€g OVTOI KUI evOuSe 7T(lpei<TLl/, 

ovg u7roSeSeKTcxi '\diawv' koi ovtoi irdvTeg divevavTi twj' 7 
ooyp.dTwv K «tcrapog irpdero-ovo-i, ficuriXea erepov Xeyov- 
reg etvai ’lytrovv. eTapa^av Se tov dyXov kul TOvg 8 
7 roXtTapxog (XKOUovTag tuvtu, kui Xu. ftdvreg to Ikuvov 9 
irupu. tov I dcrovog kui twv Xoi7rwv direXvcrav avTovg. 

Ol ( 5 e u8eX(/)Oi evOewg Siu vvKTog e^eTrepL^Jsav 10 
tov T6 IlaoAoy kui tov X/Acty elg J^epoiav, o'tTiveg irupa- 
yevdfxevoi etg tIjv crvvtxywytjv twv lovSalwv « 7 r>/ecrai/’ 
ovtoi oe ijcrcxv cvyevecTTepoi twv ev Oea-craXoviKy, oiTiveg 11 
eoegavTO tov Xoyov peTa 7 rdcn]g 'irpoOvfj.iag, to KaO ’ 
Ij/xepav dvuKpivovTeg Tag yp(x<j>ug el e\ OL t(xvtu ovTwg. 
7roXXo\ /mev ovv e£ avTwv eiriTTevcrav, koi twv 'EAAi?- 12 
vlSwv yvvatKwv twv ev(TX*]/^dvwv kcx\ uvSpwv ovk oXlyot. 

11? <$e eyvwaav ol uird Ttjg OeTtraXovhajg loutiaJo* oti 13 
kul ev T)j Bepo/a KUTtiyyeXr} vi ro too IlaoAoo o Xoyog 
tov Oeov, )}X6ov KUKsl craXeuovTeg kui TUpdaerovTeg 
Tovg dxXovg. evOewg Se tot€ tov IlaoAoi^ e^cnreaTeiXav 14 


0 . -iroXtTapxas] This term appears in a local inscription of sub¬ 
sequent date as the official designation of the city magistrates at 
Thessalonica. 

10. 81a vviktos] Rec. 5ta T7?y vvkt 6 s. This would specify the next 
night as the date. 

airyeoav can only mean went away, and the indefinite oiru/es can 
only efer to the party of Thessalonian Christians who conducted 
Paul and Silas to Berrea. These, after leaving them with the Jewish 
congregation, returned home, as the best means of baffling pursuit. 
eKTrt/nretv here denotes personal escort like TTpoirt/j.wetv, ovvayvyTjv 
the congregation, designated in v. 11 as oftrot. 

11. ot'Ttves ... ] They were more noble than the Jews of Thessa¬ 
lonica, in that they received the word. 

12. cOtrxqjidvwv] See note on xiii. 50. 
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oi dSeX<f>o} 7ropeue(r6ai (v$ e 7 ri Ttjv OaXacTav' inrefxeivav 

15 re o Te 2 /Aa? /cal 6 T/^uo^eo? e/ce?. 01 < 5 e KaOt<TTdvovT€$ 
tov IlauXoi/ i/yayov et*>9 *A Otjvcov, kgu Xa/ 3 ovT€$ evToXtjv 
7r/009 toi/ 2 /Aai/ Acai toi/ TtfxoOeov r lva Tax^ra 
eXOcoo’tv 777309 glvtov e^/ecrai/. 

16 ’Ei/ ra/9 ’A Orjvcu? eKSexo/mevov avTOv? tov Ilai/Aot/, 
7 rap(i)£vveTO to irvevfxa uvtov ev avrw 6 eu)povvTO$ 

17 KciTe'ScoXov ovcrav Tt]v ttoXiv. SieXeyero pev ovv iv Tfl 
<Tvvayu>yn to /9 ’I ovSalois /cal T0I9 ve/So/ue 1/019 /cal ev Ty 
dyopa koto, 7 raorav rjfxepav n r/009 to^9 7 raparuy^di/oi/Ta 9 - 

18 r/J/e 9 (5e /cal raw ’E 7 ri/coup/coi/ /cal Stcoi/cwi/ </)iXocr6<ptov 

<Tvvt/3a.XXov avT(p, Kat Tive$ eXeyov T l dv OeXoi 6 

(T'wepfj.oXoyo 9 ovto<$ Xeyeiv ; 01 Se Bevcov SatjULUvlcov 


14. ws] The preponderance of ms. authority in favour of eats is 
not enough to justify its adoption here. For they differ only by a 
letter, and the occurrence of just below might well have led to 
its insertion here by mistake of the transcriber. Internal probability 
is overwhelming on the side of u>s. For £ttI tt)v OdXacraav marks the 
sea as their destination, real or pretended, and could not, when 
coupled with tws, become = Hus rrjs daXdo-cnjs and express their arrival 
so far on their way. Again, the escort accompanied Paul all the 
way to Athens, and the word ijyayov seems to imply a land journey. 
Besides, the route by sea was full of risk, as the Thessalonians were 
sure to watch the seaports; while the Thessalian roads were 
absolutely safe if the fugitives moved swiftly and secretly before 
the pursuers got on their track, which was prevented by the 
pretended start towards the sea. 

15. KaOnrrdvovTEs] The conduct of the flight was entrusted to 
the management of the escort. The compound dvoKaduTTaveLv occurs 
in i. 6. 

16. irapa)|vv€To] See note on xv. 39. 

18. ffTT€p|io\(5yos] This is a figurative term derived from the 
habits of birds. As they pick up stray seeds for food, so the idlers 
of the marketplace who picked up a living by casual work and 
haunted the streets for a chance gift or meal, like the Roman 
parasite, were called ffircpfioXdyoi. In like manner philosophers 
expressed their contempt for mere dabblers in philosophy, who had 
picked up scraps of popular knowledge without regular scientific 
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SoKet KaTayyeXeu? elvaC oti tov ’I t]<rovv k<u t^v avd- 
( TTaaiv evjjyyeXl^eTO. eiriXafiopevoi be ovtov ei rJ tov 19 

”Apeiov Wdyov >'/yayov , Ae’yoyre? Avvd/neOa yvwvai t/? 
rj Kaivii avrri fj viro <rov A aXovp.evtj bibaxv > ^evtfavra 20 
yap Tiva eiTcfiepeis et$ tu? a/coa? >7/40)1/' ftovXopeOa ovv 
yvwvat Tiva OeXei ravTa eivai. ’A Orjvatoi ( 5 e 7 ravT€$ / ca ! 21 
ot 67 TiSijfJiovvTeg £evoi eiV ot)<$ei/ erepoi/ yvKalpovv rj Xeyetv 
tl t] UKouetv ti Kaivorepov. (TTaOeh be IltttAo? ev peaw 22 
tov Apetov II ayov e<f»] 3 'Avbpe<? ’AOrjvaioi, KaTa iravTa 
d>9 SeiTiSaipiOveo-Tepovs vp.<i$ Oecopoo' biepxopievos yap 23 
kui dvaOecopwv to. creftacrpLaTa vp.u)v evpov Kal / 3 u)juibv 
ev (b eireyeypairTO ArNf^SFQ 0Ef2. o ovv ayvoouvTe? 


training, by calling them (nrepfxoXoyot. The touch of intellectual 
scorn conveyed by it corresponds to the disdainful language of the 
scribes in regard to Jesus. 

19. Awd(i€0a] This word has a sarcastic force : is it possible for 
us (they say) to understand this new creed of yours? 

20. |€vt£ovTa] The B. V. renders this .s f,rau<je, but it really means 
bewildering) as also in 1 Pet. iv. 4, 12, in Polybius, and elsewhere. 

21. TjvKatpovv] The meaning of this verb in Mark vi. 31, and 
1 Cor. xvi. 12, is to have leisure ; and ijfiepa euKCupos in Mark vi. 21 
means a public holiday. I see 110 reason to depart from this ren¬ 
dering here. It is remarked that the busy curiosity of the Athenians 
left them no leisure for the truest and deepest interests of life. 
Even in nobler days their orators had accused them of sacrificing 
action to love of talk. 

22 . deiffidaifiuv is a neutral term, taking its colour from the spirit 
of the writer and the context. It is applied by Polybius, Diodorus 
Siculus, and Josephus as conveying praise for a religious spirit, by 
Theophrastus and Plutarch in censure of superstition. The former 
is evidently its meaning in xxv. 19, for Fcstus is there addressing 
king Agrippa in reference to his own religion. Here also the apostle 
welcomes the imperfect proof of a religious temper which the altar 
afforded. 

23. The inscript ion ’ Ayvuxrru 9e<£ gave no suggestion in itself of the 
unity of Cod, it merely added an unknown god to the list of Greek 
deities. Paul found it as he went about the city inspecting the 
objects of their worship (aepdafiara). 

8 o£v ... tovto] Rec. 6u o^v ... tout ov. The neuter given in the 
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24 evcrefieiTe, tovto eylc /carayyeXXco vpiv. 6 0 eoc 6 

TTOIHCAC TOV KO(TfXOV KAl TTaVTa TA €N AYT(£, OVTO$ 

oypANOY kaI thc V7 rapxtav Kvpiog ouk ev x €l P 07 r 0 lt l T0 

25 vaois KaTOiKel oifSe inro \eipwv dv 0 pay 7 rlvwv Oepaireverai 
7 TpoaSeofievos twos, auro? didoyc 7 tclctl £u)ijv tea), ttnohn 

26 /cal to. iravTa e7rotrj<Tev re e£ evo$ irav e6vo$ dv0pu>7r wv 

KCLTOUCelv €7Tl 7 rCLVTOS 7rpO<TW7TOV y*/?, Op'uTO .? 7TpO(T“ 

reray^teVou? /cai/jot'? /cal ra? opoOec/a? t/;? kcltoucIcl$ 

27 auTfcw, &T€iv tov 6 eov el dpa ye \fsrj\ct<pi}cr€iav auTOV 
/cal evpoiev , Kai ye ov paKpav hiro eyo? ckclcttov rjpwv 

28 uTrapyovTa . ey auTO) yap £o>pei/ /cal /ayou/zeOa /cal eerpev, 
a?? /cal r^e? Tto^ /ca 0 ’ u/xa? 7 roirjrcov elp^Kacriv 

Tou yap /cal yevo$ eerpev . 

29 ye^o? oiyi/ v7rapxovTe? to£ 0eoi/ ovk 6(f>el\opev vopl^etv 

Xpvcu) 1} dpyupto rj \tO(pj x ot P c ' i yi UiaTl Kat cvOv- 

30 prfvews avOpw 7 rov , to Oeiov eivai opotov. tous pev ovv 
Xpovou? T/79 dy voias vtt epiSwv 6 0 eo? Ta vuv d 7 rayye\\ei 

31 rof? dv6pco7roif irdvTas iravTaxov peTavoeiv , kclOoti 
e<TTr)<Tcv rj/uLepav ev rj peWei kpIngin thn oikoym^nhn eN 

original text is more appropriate ; for the Athenians were rendering 
ignorant homage to the divine nature (r6 Belov), but were not wor¬ 
shipping the one -God. The accompanying participle ayvoovvre s 
combines with eiVe^etre to govern the accusative. 

26. €vbs] Rec. adds aXparos. The substantive really understood 
is father , the idea of offspring being implied by <r£ (comp. Heb. ii. I], 
xi. 12). 

27. fl dpa ye] The particle expresses a very real intention of God’s 
providence that the heathen should feel after and find God (comp, 
viii. 22); while the optative points to the fact that this intention 
had not yet been realized. 

28. Aratus, a Cilician poet of the third century b.c. wrote in the 
Phaenomena, tt&vtt) 8k Aid? xexpvt**da ndvres, Tov yd p xal ykvos kapukv. 
Cleanthes also wrote in the hymn to Zeus, t#c crov yap ykvos kopAv. 

30. jiiv oilv] A contrast is here drawn between God’s dealings in 
past times of ignorance, in which he overlooked sin, and his present 
summons to repentance. (On the omission of 8k see App. on pAv ovv,) 

31. The aorists ior^aev and iapurev are here correctly rendered by 
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XlKAIOCYNH €V (IvSp't (h (OpL(T€V, TTlfTTlV irapa(T\(t)V 7T(l<TlV 
avao‘T)'i<T(i<i avrov e/c veicpcov. a.KOu<TavT€$ Se avatjTacriv 32 
veKpcov ol fxev exXeva^ov 01 Se etTrau A.KOU(rop,e0a <rov 

7T6pi TOVTOV KUt 7 T(iXlV. OVT(J0$ O IlauXo? €^tjX6eV €K 33 

fA€(TOu avrwV Ttve ? <5e av$pe$ KoXXtjOevTe 9 avTtp eirl- 34 
<TTevo-av, ev oU /cal A lovvcrios 6 ’Apeo7ray£T>;? /ca! yvvrj 

OVOJULUTL Aa/UL(XpLS KOI eT€pOl (TVV (XVTOl ?. 

Mera tovtu. x w P l<T ^ € ^ ™ v -A-^yaiy >}X0ey e/Y 18 
Kop/y0ov. kcu evpwv tivu. ’I ovSuiov ovopLan ’A KvXav, 2 
Hovtikov to) y ei'ei, ir pocrtyaTW eXt}XvOoTa airo T//9 
IraX/a? /ca) Ilp/cnaXXay yvvahca uvtov Sia to SiaTe- 
Taxevat KXao<5/oy iravTas Toi? TowWot/? 

a 7 ro f Pw/w>; 9 , 7rpo<r>;X0ey a/rrof?, /cal Std to opto- 3 

elvat. epevev Tap cvtol? Ka\ ypyd^ovTO, >)aav 
yap (TKrjvoiroio\ t >; Tex^ib SieXeyeTO Se ev Ty crvvaywyfl 4 
/caTa irav craft fiaTOv , eVe/fley re Toi/Ja/ou? /cal f, EXX//yap. 

f Q? & KaTtjXOov a7ro t* 7? Ma/cetW/ap o re 5 
Z/Xa? /ca/ o T/p.o 0 eop, crwe/^eTO tw Xoyw o IlauXop, 
SiajULapTvpo/aevos to/*? Toi/< 5 a/ot? eiya/ Toy XP L(TT ^ V 
’I t]<TOvv. dvTiTacrerofxevwv Se avTcov /ca/ ftXaa(/>i]fJ.ouvT(av 6 
€KTLva^dpevo<i tu tpaTia eiirev 7rpop avTOv? To alfia 
vixtov e7r/ T»;y Ke<j>aXr}V u/ulwv' KaOapo ? eycn’ a7ro too 
y//y e/? Ta e 0 y»? 7 ropeverofiat. /ca/ peTaftd^ e/ce/* 0 e-y /)X 0 ey 7 

the English perfect, as they refer to the eternal counsel of God in an 
indefinite past. 

3. Tjpyd^ovTo] Rec. ripya^ero. The singular has probably found 
its way into the text on account of the singular Zuevev preceding. 

5. jn)ve£\€To tu Xoyui] Rec. changes \6y(f) into 1 rvetifian. The 
ancient text gives excellent sense, describing how the relief of the 
apostle from the heavy strain of daily labour enabled him more 
thoroughly to devote himself to the preaching of the word. avvixceOat 
is applied to imprisonment, to sickness, or to moral constraint of any 
kind, like the engrossing duties of the ministry. 

8tap.aprupdp.evos] The opposition of the Jews called forth the 
protests of the apostle. 
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eiV OlKLaV TlVO$ OVOflOTl T ITLOV ’I OVtTTOV <Te/3ofl€VOV tov 
8 6eov, ov fj otKia ijv <rvvo/jLOpov<ra Ty (rvvaywyfl. Kplcnro? 
Se o apxKTvvaywyos eirlcrTevtrev to> Kvplto <tvv oXw t(v 
o'ikw avTOV , Kat 7roXXoi twi/ KoptvOtwv a kovovtcs eirl- 
o (TTevov Ka\ efianrTi^ovTO. E iirev 6 e 6 Kvpto ? ev vvkti 

Si opafiaTOS tw HauXo) Mh <J)oBoy, aXXa XaXei kxu 

10 fit] crt6t)7rj/(T^9, Aioti erco gImi met* coy kgu oJ( 5 e!? eirt- 
0)]creTal crot tov KaKwaat ere, Sioti Xao? ec rrl fiot 7ro\v$ 

11 ey Tfl 7roXei TauTfl. 'E/ca&crei/ £e eviavTOV Kat fitjva? 
e£ SiSdaKO)v ev avToh tov \dyov tov Oeov. 

12 raXXiWo? Se dvOvrcLTOv ovto$ Ttjs ’A yala^ kcitc ire- 
<TTr]<Tav ol ’lovSatot ofioOvfiaSov tw IlauXw Kat tjyayov 

13 (wtov eir\ to firjfia, Xeyoi/re? oti Hapd tov vofiov 
dva7rel0ei oi/ro? rot'? dvOpwirovs cre/ 3 ec 70 GU tov 9eov. 

14 fieWovTO? Se tov IlaJXoi/ dvolyetv to <tt6/jlgl et7rey o 

n \ \ ' ' ' it p ' tth ' t ’ o' ' 

i clAakjov 7 rpo<? tov$ Lovdatov? ±Li t fiev t]v aOLKtffia tl 
>7 paSiovpyrj/ma 7rovt]pov } a > lovSatoi, kcltu \ 6yov av 

15 (tveTxdfitjv vfiwv' et $e f^Ti/yuaTa €<ttiv irep\ \6yov teal 
ovofiaTcov Kat vofiov tov KaQ } vfjids, ox/seerSe avTOt’ 

16 KpiTW eyto tovtcov oJ (3ov\ofiat eivat. Kat a7n/Xa<rei/ 

17 Otl/TOU? CC7TO TOV /3 IfflOTO ?. 67 TlAafioflCVOl (Se TvdvTeS 


7. TcrCov] Some MSS. omit this or change it into Titov. Perhaps 
it arose out of ovofj.aTuovarov in transcription, owing to the accumula¬ 
tion of the same vowels. 

9. 8l 5 opdjioTos] 8ia describes the circumstances under which the 
Lord spake to Paul, viz. in the course of a vision. 

10 . tov KaKwercu] This genitive indicates the ultimate object of 
the subsequent trial. The malicious design was formed, but God 
frustrated its execution. 

12. KaT€ir&rrr]<rav] koto, does not mean against, as rendered in the 
B. V.; if so, it would govern the genitive : it really expresses the 
culmination of the Jewish hostility in a set assault. eirtffTTjaav 
governs the dative. 

17. irdvTts] Rec. adds oi "EXX^pes, which is a correct comment on 
the text, for it was of course a Gentile mob who laid hold on the 
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Zco( 70 eVj;j/ tov apxLcrvvdywyov €TV7 ttov epnrpcxTOev tov 
/3)}jULaTO^‘ kcxi ovSev tovtidv too TaXXlcopi e/xeAe v. 

O Se IIat/Ao? ere 7r pocrfxelvas rpxepa? hcava ? 18 
too? dSeX^oi? dirOTa^dfjievo^ rXei eo? t*}v ^.vplav, 

Kai (Ti/i/ a\)T(p J\.pl(XKi\\a kou ’A/a/Aa?, K€ipap.evo$ ei/ 
Kej/^/oear? Tt]v K€<j>aXriv, ei\eu yap ev\r)V. KaTgvTY\<xav 19 
de els ’'l?i<p€<TOV, Kaxelvovs KaTeXiirev avTOv , atrro? Je 
etaeXOiop eig tijv (rwaytaygv Sie\e£aTO to?? ’IoucWoz?. 
epooTwvTcov Se avTwv 67 T( irXelova \pov°v jaeivai ovk 20 
eTreveucev, oxAXa air OTa^dfxevog koi ttV wv IlaAti/ ava - 21 

Kafiyp-W 7 T/ 30 ? l/;Ua? TOO 0600 OeAotTO? Ct 7 T 0 T*}? 

’E<^ecrou, /cal /cctTeA 0 ii/ 6?? Kaocrap/ai/, ava/3 a? Kao a(77racr- 22 
a/xei/09 t?;i/ eKKXrjcrlav, KaT€/3tj et? ’Ai/riox^**^ Troo/era? 23 
Xpoyot/ Tiud egyjXOev, Siepyop.evog KaOe^gg t^ TaXariKtjv 
\wpav kcu Qpuylav, aTrjpl^cov iravrag too? piaSgTag. 

’lovSaiog Se Tig ’AttoXAco? oyOjUaTf, ’AAe^ai/^/oeo? tw 24 
yevet, dvr\p Aoyio?, KaTgvTrfTev eig V E (j>e<rov, SvvaTog coo 
eo Ta?? ypa</>ao?. ooto? j)o KaT^xw*^ 0 ? t?;o 6 ( 5 oo too 25 
Kvplov, Kai £eW to) irv€Vfj.aTi eXaXei icat e^a(7/ceo 


Jewish leader: other mss. have 01 IouScuot, confounding this Sosthenes 
with the Christian mentioned in 1 Cor. i. 1. 

19. KQT^VTT]<rav] Rec. KarrfVTqae. The singular verbs etx^v an( l 
Kar^Xnreu in the immediate context probably suggested the alteration. 

21. Rec. inserts Aec fie iravrus rqu eoprrfv Tqv epxo/i^i'Tjv Troiijcrai els 
' Iepo(r6\i//ia before TrciXir. It was probably added to explain why the 
visit to Jerusalem was so urgent at this time ; but the real motive 
has been already stated in v. 18 : it was to consummate a vow. 
This was usually done on occasion of the feasts ; but as Paul’s object 
was to satisfy the Church, and he had reasons for avoiding publicity, 
he may have avoided the feasts. The passover is the only feast 
reconcilable with chronology. 

24. \6ytos conveys the idea of learning , as in Herodotus, Philo, 
and Josephus, bvvarbs of eloquence. 

25. tw TTvovjiaTi] The literal meaning is burning with the Spirit : 
the previous clause exhibited his learning, this marks the secret of 
his power. 

H 
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cLKpifto)? to 7 rep? tov ’I rprov, eiriTTiipievo^ p.ovov TO 

26 ftdirTKT fxa ’ Icoavov . ovto<$ re tjp^aTO irapprierid^eirOai 

ev Tfl crvvayooyu' aKOveravTe^ Se avrov UplcnaWa koi 
’A/cJXa? 7 rpofreXafiovTO ovtov teat aKpifiecrrepov avTip 

27 e^e@ei/TO d(5dy tov Oeov. fiouXo/mevov Se avTov 

Sie\ 6 eiv «9 Ttjv ’Axalav 7 rpoTp€\frd/j.€voi 01 dSeXipol 
eypayfrav tol 9 /xaS^rar? airoSe^acrOai ovtov' 09 irapa- 
yevopevo 9 o-iwe/3dXeTO 7roXu T0F9 7re7TdcrTei//coVdy Sid Trjs 

28 xd/0tTO9‘ eJroVa)9 yap toi$ ’ lovSaloi 9 (5ta/car>?Xeyx€T0 
Srj/aocrla e7rtSetKvvg Sid twv ypa<pu>v eivai tov xparTov 

19 ’Irjcrovv. ’Ey eveTO de ev rw tov ’AttoXXo) 

eivai ev K op A (9 a) IlavXoy <5teX0oAra rd cAmrepd/ca /xepv 

2 eX0eA eA *E0ecroj/ tca\ evpeiv rim9 pa^/rcA, elirev Te 
7rpo9 avTOV9 Ed' 7n/e£/xa aydoy eXd/3ere 7rf (rTevcayr^; 
oi <5e 7rpo9 avroV AXX* ou<5’ el Trvevfxa ayiov e<TTiv 

3 tjKoverajUiev. ehrev Te Ed'9 tl ovv e/3inrTiaO^Te ; 01 <5e 

4 ehrav E«V ro ’I codvov /3d7rTior/uia. elirev <5e navXo9 
’I a)dvr]$ efidiTTiaev /3d7TTi(7fia /UL€Tavolag f Tip Xa00 \eym> 
cl? tov epxo/uievov jul€t ovtov %a TTHTTeucrwoiVt tovt 


‘27. Instead of (3ov\opi£vov ... avr6v y one ancient ms. reads ev 5e rr 1 
E (fieffu) eTTiSTjfiovvTes rives KopivOiot kcu aKoutravres avrov TrapeKaXovv 
fke\deiv <rvv avrois ets ttjv warpida avrwv' auyKaraveuo’avTOS 5e avrov ot 
E0eaioi eypa\pav rots ev K optvdip pLadrirais ottus airodefavrai rov avdpa. 

irporp€i|fdji,€vot] The middle voice is used because the encourage¬ 
ment proceeded from Aquila, Priscilla, and perhaps other members 
of the Corinthian church. 

28. 8iaKaT7jX^YX eT °] The two prepositicfhs lay stress on the 
thoroughness with which he argued out the whole question. 

1. Instead of ’E 7 ^ero ... ehrtv re, one ancient ms. reads ©eXoproy 5e 
rou IlauXou Kara ttjv idiav fi ovXtjv iropeuecrdai eiy IepocroXu/xa enrev a vrip to 
irvevfxa viroffrpeipeLv eis ttjv Aciav' SieXduv 5e ra avurepiKa pLeprj epx crat 
eis JZ<pe<rov Kai evpwv rtvas /lad^ras enrev. 

to. avamputd] The land route through the interior of Asia Minor 
is specified by way of distinction from the sea route which he had 
before pursued on his way from Ephesus to Jerusalem. 

4. ¥va ma - T€va‘cDo-tv] The final object of John’s mission was to lead 
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ccttiv ei? tov \r\(xovv. aKOv<ravT€$ <5e e/BairTicrOrjcrav 5 
e/p to 01 >Ofia tov Kvptov ’I^croo* kcu cir iOcvtos avTOts 6 
tov IlauXou x e ^/° a? to TrvevfJLa to ayiov eir* aoToap, 
eAdXouj/ Te yXcocrcratp Ka* c7rpo<p)'}Tcvov. ijcrav Se 01 7 

7rdvTep dvSpc p axrei ^anJeAca. EiO’eA&oy de cap 8 

T*/y trvvaycoytjv €7rapptj(rtd^€T0 cir 1 ptjvas Tpcl$ Sia- 
Xcyopcvos /caJ 7re/&oi' irepi ta}? /3acrtXelas rod 0eod. d)p 9 
de Tfj/ep ecr/cX^pt/iAoi/TO kcu rjirclOovv KdKoXoyovvTC p T»;y 
d(5oy e^7TAOi/ too 7rX)/0oo?, a7rocrTa? ax airrmi/ a<j>wpio’cv 
tov p /u.a6r}Td<z, kcl 6’ rjfxepav SiaXcyo/Lievos cv r# crxoAfl 
Ti//3am)iA. tooto <5e eyeVeTO exl eV>/ <Wo, ojcttc xaixap 10 
toop Acaroz/coo^Ta? ti;i/ Aerlav clkovctcu tov Xoyov tov 
K vplov, ’IoocWoo? tc kcu ^EXA^ap. Awa/uci? n 

tc ov Tap Toxooira? o 0eop cirolci Sia tow yctpoiv 
IlaoXoo, cocttc kcu ci n tov p dcrOcvovvTas cnrofpepcaOaL 12 
dxo too XpovTOS avTOv (TOvSdpia r] cri/uuKivOia Kai 
diraXXaTcrcTOai ax’ avTcov Tap yocroup, Ta tc irvcvfiaTa 
tu irovripd CKiropcvevOai. "Yiircxclp^o dv Sc Ttve p /ca! 13 
Ttoy xepAe/Dxo ) ueVa>i' ’lovSalwv e£opKt<TTU)v ovopdfeiv ex! 
tov p exoi/Tap Ta irvevfxaTCi tci irovrjpu to ovo/xa tov 
Kvptov ’I rjirov Aeyorre? 'OpKL^w vp.d<i tov ’Itjcrovv op 
IlaoXop Kr)pv(r<T€i. ijcrav Sc Tioop 2 /ceoa lovSalov 14 


men on to faith in the coming Messiah : the B. V. should (= ought 
to) believe presents faith in Jesus as the purport of his teaching. 

8. irepl] Ree., with some mss., ra irepl. 

9. TprtiOovv] The charge here made is disobedience to God’s 
commands, not disbelief, as in the B. V. 

airoo-Tas] This word expresses, not merely departure , but per¬ 
manent secession from the synagogue. At the end of this verse one 
ancient MS. adds a7ro upas e eus de/carys. 

12. (rouSapia 1) <rijj.iK£v0ta] The Latin originals explain their own 
meaning : sudarium was a napkin or towel for personal use, semi- 
cinclium an apron, covering the front of the body only. 

13. ‘OpK^w] Rec. opKi^ofiev. The previous mention of exorcists in 
general as adopting this practice has suggested the plural. 
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15 apxi€p£(i)<; eirra vloi tovto 7roiovvT€S. airoKpiQev <5e 
to 7rv€vfjia to irovripov gIttzv auToF? Toy pev ’lyaovv 
yivuxTKw Kai tou Ilat/Xoi/ eiricTafiai, v/xet$ Se TiW? ecrre ; 

16 /cal etpaXofievos 6 avQpwiros eir auTOu? cv (b r/v to 
iruevpa to irovr\pov KaTaKvpiev<ra$ d/acpOTepcav fix^wrei/ 
KCVT CLVTWV, W<TT€ y VfXVOVS KGU T€TpaV/ULaTl<TfJi€UOV$ 

17 eKfpuyeiu €K tou olkov ckcIuov. tovto < 5 e eyeyeTO yvw- 
<ttou iraTiv ’lovSaloi? T€ kcu *E Wrjfrtu t of? KaTOtKOvaiv 
Ttjv v E 0 etroy, Kai € 7 r€ 7 re<T€v 0 o/ 3 o? eiri 7 ravTas avTOvs, 

18 Kai €fJL€ya\vv€TO to ovofxa tov Kvplov ’I tjcrov. 7roXXo/ 

T€ TCOU 7 r€ 7 rt< 7 T€UKOT(JOV 7 jp\OVTO 6^0/UoXoyO V(J.eVOL Kai 

19 uvayyeWovTes Ta? Trpd^tis avToou. iKauoi <5e tmv 
tci 7 repUpya irpa£avT(£>v avveveyKavTes Ta? /3//3Xou? 
KaTSKaiov cuwttlou iravTwv' Kai <Tuv€\Js})<pi<rav Ta? 

20 Tf/xa? auTwv Kai evpov dpyuplov javpidSa ? ireuTe. 
Ol/tcd? koto, KpciTO? tov Kvplov 6 Xoyo? rju^avev /ca! 
't<T)(yev. 


15. tirlffTaficu does not denote the same personal acquaintance as 
yivtivKU). The language discriminates between knowledge about Paul, 
as about any historical personage, and knowledge of Jesus in his 
own person. 

16. dtufxmpcov] Rec. afaw. This is an unnecessary correction. 
Two of the seven brethren only were present, it seems. 

18. The B. V. interprets this verse as recording the confession of 
many professing Christians that they had been hitherto practising as 
exorcists. This is at once improbable in itself and inconsistent with 
the Greek text, for dvayy^Wovres denotes report of what they had 
seen, not confession of what they had dope : the addition of afrrwv to 
rdj 7 rp<££«s points to the deeds of the exorcists, whose present action 
evinced the salutary effect produced by the recent event: i^ofio\&yo6- 
fievot, being used absolutely without afiaprlas or irapairTAfLaTa or the 
like following, denotes thanksgiving to God for this manifestation of 
his goodness and power. 

20. tov KvpCov o X<fyo$] Rec. 6 X6yo? tov Kvplov. But the expression 
Kard. Kpdros tov K vplov t by might of the Lord , is full of meaning after 
the preceding account of the dismay Btruck into the adversaries of 
Christ. 
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f 2 Z AE EIIAHPQ 0 H ravTa f eOero 6 Ilat/Ao? ev tw 21 
irvevpaTi SieXOcov rrjv M aKeSovtav /cal ’ A^alav iropevevQai 
ei9 lepotroXvpa, eliroov otl Mera to yevetrOai pe e/cec 
Set pe Kol 'Fwptiv iSetv. airoarelXa^ < 5 e €19 Tyv Ma/ce- 22 
SoULGLV SvO TtJOV SlCLKOVOVVTWV U l/TCD, FipoOeOV KOU > 'FipaG’TOV ) 
U.UT09 € 7 T€<TX ei/ XP° V0V € ^ T ^ V * AtrlaU. 

EyeWro de Kara tou Koupov etceivov T(xpax<>9 ovk oXlyo 9 23 
7T€pt T rj9 0S0V. Arj/LUjTpiOS y Up Tt 9 OUO/ULCLTl, CtpyOpO- 24 
K 07 T 09 , TTOICOU VOOV9 UpyvpOV 9 ’A pT€plSo 9 7T«pe/^eTO TO/? 
TexvLTais ovk oXiyrjv epyacrlav, 01)9 <rvvaOpot(ra 9 /cal 25 
tou 9 irep\ ra TOfairra epyara? eiVe^ J/ Aydpe?, 67 r/crTa(T 0 e 
ot/ £k TavTt}9 Tf)$ epyacrta9 % eviropta rjptv et ttiv, /cal 26 
Oewpeire /cal aKovere on 01’ povov ’E tpecrov aXXa rx^Sov 
7r <l(Tt]9 Trj9 A o’/ay d ITaoAo? outo? 7re/o-a? perecnjcre v 
iKavov oxXov, Xeyow oti ovk early Oeo\ ol Sta x €l pwv 
y ivopevoi. oi) povov Se tovto KivSvvevei fjpiv to pep09 27 

€19 a7reAey^coi/ eXOetv, aXXa /cal to t^? peydXw 6e(19 
, ApTepiSo 9 tepov e19 ovOev XoytcrOtjvat, peXXeiv tc /cal 
KaOcupetTOai T/j? ,aeyaA e/OT^TO? avnj 9 } i}v oXjj rj ’Atria 
/cal 17 otKOvpevrj ae/Berai. aKovtravT €9 Se /cal yevopevoi 28 
irXypew Qvpov eKpa^ov XeyovTC 9 MeyaA^ >r Aprept 9 

’Yi(f>€<jL<j)v. /cal eTrXijO'Ori rj 7roXi9 T /79 croy^Jcreco?, copp)]tr(XV 29 
Te d/xoflo/xadoy ei? to 0 eaT/ooy <ri/ya|07rdo'ayTe? Faiov /cal 
’Apttrrapxov Ma/cedoya?, cri ;v€kS)'ipov9 IladAoi/. IladAou 30 


22. els Tfjv'Ao-lav] The B. V. in Asia would be expressed by iv 
ttj ’Acrlq.. Paul lingered awhile to complete his work in Asia : ds 
denotes the object for which he stayed. 

24. irapeCxero ... cp-y.] The difference from 7rapefx^ in xvi. 16 is 
significant: that passage speaks of a slave girl finding work for her 
masters, this of a master-workman finding work for himself and his 
fellow-craftsmen in their joint employment; hence the use of the 
middle voice. 

28. After dvfiou one ancient MS. adds Spa/xovrcs eis to a/j.<poSov. 

29. <ruvapTrdo-avT€$] Hurrying them off to the theatre, to render 
account there of the new creed (comp. vi. 12 ). 
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<Se fiovXofievov eicreXOetv e/V tov Stj/uov ovk elwv avTOV ol 

31 fjLaOtjTCit' Tives < 5 e kcu twv ’A <Tiapxu>V} ovt€$ avTw <f>lXoi , 
7 refiyp-avTes 7rpo 9 clvtov irapcKaXovv p.Y] Sovvai kavTOv 

32 e/V to fleaTpov. aXXot fiev ovv aAAo n cKpa^ov, rjv yap 
rj €KK\tj(TLa TWKeyyfjLCvr], /cal ol 7r Xelou? ot)/c pSeicav tAc>9 

33 eye/ca OT/yeX^XJ^e/craiA e/c c 5 e too oxXoo crvve/ 3 t/ 3 a<Tav 
AXe^avSpov 7r po/ 3 aXdvT(t)v avTov tcov ’lovSalwv, 6 <5e 
AAe£ay<5po9 Karaere/cra 9 t^i/ X e ^ a ?0eXei/ a7roAoy€KT0a/ 

34 to) SrjjuLw. €7riyvovTe? < 5 e on ’lovSatos cctiv <j><jov*i eyeWro 
/ala etc irdvToav were/ 67 rl copa 9 Svo Kpa^ovTwv MeyaX/? 

35 t] J/ ApT6/xt9 ’E^etr/aw. KaraaTelXa 9 ( 5 e toj/ oxXoi/ o 

ypCLfjL/ULaTCvs <j>rj<TLV *'AvSpe$ ’E 0 e<xiOf, tIs yap cttlv 
av 0 p(i) 7 TO)V 09 ov yiV(X)<TK€l TrfV ’E 0 e<T/W 7 ToXty VCWKOpOV 
overav t ?9 /ULeydXtjs ’A pT€fitSo<; kcu tov < 5 / 07 T 6 too 9 « 

36 avavTiprjTwv ovv ovtcov tovtwv Seov c<tt\v v/ads kutc- 
(TTaX]UL€ 1/009 V 7 rdp)(€LV KCU fM^SeV 7 Tp 07 TeTe 9 TTpCLCTCTCLV. 

37 >JyayeTe yap T009 avSpas TOOTO09 outs lepoeruXov? outc 

38 fiXa(T(j)riiJLOVVTa$ Ttjv Oeov rjfxwv. et fxev ovv Atjp^Tpio^ 
KOI OL (TVV (XV TO) T€\VLTai e'xOVLTlV 7Tp09 Tiva Xoyov, 
ay opatoi dyovTai kcu civQvtt aTol etaiv , ey/caAemo<xai/ 

39 aXXvXo/ 9 - ci Se TL TTCpaiTCpW e 7 Tt^i]T€iT€, €V Tfl €VVO/JLW 

40 eKKXtjO'la € 7 nXv 6 r}(jeTai. /cal yap KivSvvevOfxev ey/ca- 
Xe/V 0 at <TTa( 7 ew 9 7 T epi T/79 crdfxcpov /uySevds aiTiov 


33. (ruv«Pt|3a<rav] Rec. Trpoefil&aaav. The usual meaning of <rw- 
Pifidfetv followed by an accusative is instruct , as in Is. xi. 14, quoted 
in 1 Cor. ii. 16, and often in lxx. This is probably the force of 
<Tvv^i^aa6£vres ... els itrlyvLxnp in Col. ii. 2. 

Ik row 8x^ ov l ac - TiV ^> 

35. StarreTows] The statue was so designated in consequence of 
the tradition that it had fallen from heaven, the Ephesian Artemis 
being a personification of the vivifying power of nature. A similar 
tradition of the Tauric Artemis is preserved in Eur. Iphig. T. 977. 

38. dyopatou] sc. T}p.ipai t days on which the court of the proconsul 
was open for the administration of justice. 

40. <rTd(T£ws Trepl tijs o^jicpov] £kk\i)<tI<ls must be supplied after 
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uirapxovros, 7 rcpi ov Svptjtro/uLeOa ct 7 roSovvcu Xoyov Trj9 
<TV(TTpo(pr]S TavTrjS. Kai TavT a enroov cnreAvcrev Tyv 41 
€KK\r}0‘lav. 

Mera < 5 e to irava-acrdai top OopvfBov /uL€Ta7r€ju.\fsd]n€vo 9 20 
o IIai/Xo 9 TOL/9 fxaOrjTci^ kou 7 ra/ 5 a/ca\erra 9 d<T'7ra<rdp.€vo$ 
e^jXOep 7rop€V€<r6ai €19 Ma/ce<W/ay. SieXOcou Se to. peprj 2 
e/ceiva Kai 7rapaKa\ecrCL$ avTOi /9 Xoyw 7roXXw fjXOev €19 
Ttjp 'EXXaJa, 7ron']cra9 re p.tjva9 Tpei 9 y€POp.€pr}9 €in- 3 
/3ovX*]9 avru) viro twp ’lovSalwp peXXopTi dvayecrOai 
et 9 Ttjv 2 vplap eyeVeTO y pwfjLr }9 tov v7ro(TTpe<peiv Stu 
^ laK€Sovla9 • <7VP€i7r€TO Se avrcu <*xpi Tfj9 ’Acria9 4 


rrjs cnfjnepov out of the last clause, not aracreios as in the B. V. The 
town-clerk would hardly have denounced the gathering as a riot; 
for this was a criminal offence of the most serious character. He is 
really warning the people of the danger that they might incur that 
charge. 

}iT) 8 evi>s atTCov] The B.V. takes this as = amas. But 

/j.-q8ev6s is clearly masculine, and the clause points out that there was 
no guilty person upon whom the responsibility n f this uproar could 
be laid. 

TT€pl ofi ... ttIs cru<rTpo<J>ii$] The weight of ms. authority inclines in 
favour of adding a second ou after ou, and a third Trepi before ttjs. 
But the introduction of the negative ou may well be an error of 
transcription, the scribe failing to observe that the previous negative 
HTjdevds affects this clause and makes oi> redundant. A third 7 repi in 
two lines would be intolerable, and must be due to some primitive 
corruption. 

1. |i.€Tair€ji>|;d|i.€VOs] Some ancient mss. irpocrKaXecrajjLevos. 

3. *yvw|n)s] Some ancient mss. 7 j/w/it?. But ms. authority is in 

favour of yi'ibfjLTjs, which suits the sense better. 

4. (twcCttcto] The verb is in the singular, indicating that Sopater 
was the responsible trustee of the whole fund, though individual 
churches sent also their several deputies. 

dxpl« Tfjs ’Aodcts] The omission of these words in some ancient 
mss. seems due to a misconception of their meaning. This clause 
forms really an antithesis to 'Aatavol ..., and enumerates the 
deputies who travelled with Paul to Philippi, while that records 
the addition of two members at Troas. Thence the whole party 
proceeded together to Jerusalem. 
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So)7r a.Tpo$ Tlvppov TSepoicuos, OeatraXoviKecov (5e ’A pl(TT~ 
a /°X 0f > KCLl 2eVot/i/£o? Kat Taro? A ep/3aio<t Kai T ip.o6eo$' 

5 'Kcriavoi Ti^ko? kou T po<pifxos —ovtoi <5e irpoaeX- 

6 Qovt€$ ejxevov fpiias ev T ptpaSt' f//u.els <5e €^67r\evcr(i/ut.€v 
jul€T(i ra? fpxepa? T<hv a^vjjuav air 6 ^iXltt Trow, kou 
qXOofiev 7T/309 avTOv? et$ Trjv TpiodSa d.\pi fjfxepwv 

7 7 revre, ov SieTply^a/uev fj/uepa? 67rra. ’Ey <5e 

Tfl juua twv <Ta/3/3d.TO)v avv^yjaevoov rj/uLtov KXdcrai dpTOv 
6 IlauXo? SieXeyero avToIs, jueXXwv e£ievai Ty eiravpiov, 

8 7T ap€T€lVeV T6 TOV XoyOV P-^XP 1 P&tTOVVKTlOV. rj(TOLV <56 

9 Xa/u.7rdSe? Ikovou ev to> virepww ov rjjiev (Tvvvjyjxevoi. /ca0e- 
£oju.evo$ Se ti$ veavla? ovofxaTi Yiutvxo? 67tI Trjs OvplSos , 
Karatepop.evo<$ irrrvtp /3a6ei Sia.Xeyoju.evov tov IlaJXoi/, 


06cr(raXoviK^«v] Prominence is given to the name of the church 
as an indication of the representative capacity in which Aristarchus 
went. Local designations, on the contrary, like Bepotatos and 
Aep/3ato9, follow the name. 

’Atriavol 8i] Here again the name of the church-group precedes 
the names of its representatives. 5£ cannot possibly be a mere 
copulative (as rendered in the B.V.), following as it does several 
connecting particles, Kal ... Kal. It really marks the commencement 
of a new clause ’Amatol... Zfievov. 

5. o-Stoi 6£] Some ancient mss. omit 5^. It may have been 
inserted through a misconception of the true sense. o5rot repeats 
the subject ’ A<navol with emphasis (as in xvii. 6, 24) in order to 
contrast the two parties, one arriving from Europe, the other from 
Asia. 

< jrpo<re\0<$vT€s] Rec. TrpoeXdbvres with some ancient mss. If 
genuine, this means that the Asiatic party arrived first at Troas. 

6. &xpi] The limit of time spent on the way from Philippi to 
Troas was five days. &XP L ~ within. 

7. r. <raPPdTwv] This Hebraism is found in all the Gospels 
and in the first epistle to the Corinthians. 

Tjp&v] Rec. tQ>v fiadrp-Civ. This is apparently a correction 
suggested by the fact that Paul’s address was specially directed to 
the disciples at Troas ; but his companions were certainly present 
also at the farewell meeting. 

9. The present part. Karate pbfJL€vos describes the increasing 
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e 7 r) 7 r\etov KaTeve^Oe}^ diro tov virvov eirccrev airo tov 
Tpicrriyov kcItu) tea) YjpOrj vcKpos- Kara/3a$ ( 5 e o ITauXo? io 
iireirecrev ai )tw ko! <rvvirepiXa/3()0v elirev OopvjSeicOe, 
rj yap ^vy}] avTOu ev avrw €<ttiv. dva(3d$ Sc kcu /cXa<ra? n 
tov apTOv koi yevcrdpevo ? c<fi’ 'ucavov re opiXrjrra^ «XP f 
avyrjs oi/tco? e^rjXOev. Yjyayov Sc tov iraiSa fcoi/ra, Kai 12 
irapcKXyOrjcrav ov peTpLW?. <5e irpo- 13 

eXPoVre? eVI to irXotov dvr)\6ijpcv cir\ tyjv v A crcrov } 
ckciOcv peXXovTc 9 dvaXap/3dveiv tov Ilat/Xoi/, ovtws 
yap SiaTCTaypevo ? >71/ ^eXXwy ai/ro? irc^evciv. a)? <?e 14 
(jwe/BaWev rjp.iv ei? Ttjv ’'Acaov, dvaXa/3ovTC<z a vtov 
YjXQopc v ct$ M itvXY/vtjv, kYikciOcv diroirXcvaavTC ? 77 / 15 

€7r/oJ(T^; KaTrjvT))<jape v dvTtKpv 9 X/ou, tj; CTCpa 

7Tapc/3dXopcv cig Hdpov, tjj Sc cyopcvp Y/XOopcv cl$ 

M [Xtjtov’ kck piKci ydp 6 Ilaf/Xo? irapairXev<rai Trjv 16 
J/ E (pccrov, oVct)? prj ycvtjTai avTco y^povoTpifirjcraL ev t\j 


oppression of heavy sleep during the discourse, ending in the final 
catastrophe, which is expressed by the aorist Karevex^^i s - 

10. 0opvPet(r06] This verb is used in Matt. ix. 23 and Mark v. 30 
likewise, to denote cries of mourning for the dead. 

12. A subject has to be supplied from the context for ijyayov . 
Evidently the clause refers to the friends or parents of Eutychus, 
who took him home rejoicing after the Christian assembly 
had broken up. He had, doubtless, remained in the house till 
then. 

14. <ruv€'PaX\€v] There is a reading <rvv{pd\tv, but of inferior 
authority. The force of the imperfect is not very clear : it probably 
indicates that Paul fell in with the ship while still on his way to 
Assos, and was taken on board at once instead of proceeding to 
Assos, as intended. 

15. KaTTjvTTfjcauev denotes arrival at the day’s destination. ?rape/3d- 
\o/jl€v is the regular nautical phrase for bringing to alongside a 
landing-place : it does not necessarily imply landing. 

€Wp<j] Some MSS. read tairepq.. 

Ttj Rec. Kai /mVarres iv TpwyrWup tj 7 £x°f l ^ v V‘ This 

probably originated in a marginal comment founded on an itinerary, 
which named Trogyllium as a common halting-place. 
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'Atria, e<T7r€v$€v yap el Swotov e’lrj avTO) Trjv rjfiepav 
t> 79 ir€VTt]KO<TTr}^ yevecrOat ei$ 'lepoa-oXvfia. 

17 'A.i ro < 5 e Ttjs MtA?/rot/ 7 reju.\fsa$ et? ^E^ecov /xere- 

18 AcaXetraro tol>9 irpeafivTcpov? T/79 e/c/cA^o’/a?. a >9 <Se 

7 rapeyevovTO 717509 auTov etVev airroF 9 'Y/xeiV e 7 n- 
crracrfle a 7 ro 7 r/odjT >79 fjfiepas a<j> 7? 67 reflrjv ei$ Trjv 
' Avtav 7 rco 9 fieO' vfiwv tov 7rrxvra xpovov iyevo/xtjv, 

19 JoiAeocov to) Kvpltp fX€Ta 7ra<Ttj$ Taireivotypoavvyis Ka\ 
SaKpuwv Kat 7T€ipa<Tfxwv tcov cri jfxfiavTwv fiot ev Ta?? 

20 €7ri/3ov\ats twv lovSaiaiv’ <09 oi’< 5 ev VTrecrTeiXdprfv tvjv 
crop (pepovTwv tov fit] avayyeiXaL vfj.lv Ka't SiSa£ai vfid$ 

21 StjiuLOTia Kai Kar o’Ikovs, SiafiapTvpo/ievos 1 ovSaloi? 
re Kai f, E>XXr]<Tiv Trjv eiV 6eov fieTavotav Kai ttIvtiv 

22 e 1 ? tov Kvpiov fifiwv ’I rjaovv. /cal vvv tSov SeSefxevos 
eyo) to) 7 rvevfiaTi iropevofiai els lepovcraXijfi, to. ev 

23 ailr# (7wavTi]<TOVTa efio'i judj eiStos, 7 rA tjv oti to 7rvevfxa 
to dytov /cara iroXtv StafiapTvpeTal fiot Xeyov oti 

24 devfxa /cal 6 Xt\}sei$ fie fievoveriv' aAX’ oil< 5 evo 9 Aoyoi; 
Troiovfxai Trjv y[^v)(}jv Tifilav ifiavTO) C09 TeXeiwvco tov 


18. *Y|ieis] The speaker is appealing to the personal knowledge of 
his hearers. 

eir^pTjv els] This phrase is used to denote riding, driving, or sail¬ 
ing, to a place. In the Acts it always refers to a voyage (xxi. 2, 4, 
6, xxvii. 2). Here, then, it recalls the time when Paul first started 
for Ephesus by sea three years before with the express design of 
planting the Gospel in Asia. Instead of 7rw? after ’Aerial one ms. 
adds ws rpienav tj Kai 7r\etov voTajius fied’ vjiwv tjv Travros XP 0V0V • 

20. {nreo’Tci.Xdntjv ... r. |i/f| dvayy- ] These words recur in v. 27, and 
are there followed by an accus. (3 ov\tjv : here likewise ovbh is the 
object of dvayyetXai. The redundant negatives correspond to the 
ordinary rules of Greek construction. 

22. £yw] By the emphatic insertion of the personal pronoun the 
apostle urges that he could do no more, being already bound in spirit 
and shortly doomed to material bonds : the elders must now carry 
on his work. 

24. t?)v xjnjx'fiv] Rec. ov8£ T - ^ v xh v The addition repre¬ 
sents an effort to remove the confusion of two declarations in the 
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Spofxov fiov Kai Trjv SiaKOvtav rjv eXafiov irapa tou 
Kup[ov ’Itjcov, SiapLapTvpa<rOai to evay yeXiov Trj$ 
XaptTOS tou Oeou. Kai vvv ISov eya) olSa otl ouk€tl 25 
ox/secrOe to irpocrwirov fiov v/uleis 7raVT€$ ev ol? SitjXOo v 
Ktipvcrcrwv Ttjv f3a<riXetav’ Slotl fiapTupofiai vp-tv iv 26 
Ttf mjfxepov ^fiipa otl KaOapos eifu a 7 ro tou dtp.aTO<s 
7rdvTtov y ou ydp virecrTeiXdfxriv tou fxrj dvayyeiXat irdvav 27 
ty}v /3ou\t]v tou Oeou ufjiiv. irpoaiyeTe eavTOis Kai 28 
7ravTi Tw iroLfj.v'apy iv (p v/mag to irveu/xa to aytov cOcto 
eiricTKOTrovs, TroifiaLveiv thin gkkAhcian roy 0eoy, hn nepi- 
cttoihcato Sid tou difxaTO 9 tou iSlou. iyw olSa OTL 29 
eicreXeucrovTai jaeTa t»]v dcjn^lv fxou Xukol /3ap€i$ ei? ujadg 


original text, 1 hold my life of no account that I may finish my course 

with joy, and I do not hold my life so precious as the finishing _ The 

variation of mss. between tcXcluxtcll and reAetuurw arises out of the 
same confusion of thought. Rec. inserts fierd xapas after Spoyov you. 

25. paoriKcCav] Rec. adds tou Oeou. 

2S. , rrpoo-€X6T6] Rec. adds ofiv. 

CKKXr|<r£av T0 '’ 6eov] The mss. vary, many of them changing dead 
into K vptov, or coupling together deou and Kuptou. But these seem 
to be alterations devised in order to remove the obscurity of the 
clause which follows; for the phrase £kk\. t. K vptov is unknown to 
the N. T., while €kk\. t. deou occurs constantly in the epistles of 
Paul, who viewed the Church, like Israel of old, as the congregation 
of God. Moreover, this passage is directly founded on the LXX. 
version of Is. xliii. 21, rb ytvos you rb €k\€kt6v , \6lov you 8v Trepieiron]- 
adyyv. The subject of the second clause is their God who, by free 
gifts and mercies, redeemed his people unto himself: here, too, God 
is the subject of 7repteTroi7)(r<iTo , not the God-man. 

tov aifiaxos tov IStov] Rec. tou LdLov alyaros, which introduces an 
intolerable confusion between the divine and human nature of the 
God-man. But the ancient text hardly admits the rendering his own 
Hood. If genuine, it must mean the blood of his own t sc. Son. But 
probably l8iov represents some primitive corruption of the text; 
perhaps tStovwou was the original text and the latter letters have been 
dropped in transcription owing to their identity with the preceding. 

29. Utiajjkv] This sense, departure , belongs to later Greek (comp. 
Jos. Ant. iv. 8. 47). In classical Greek it denoted arrival or return 
from exile. 
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30 MV <t>€l$6fl€VOl TOV TTOLfJLVtOV , KOLL ££ V(IQ)V dVTMV (XVd- 

(TTijcovTcn avSpes XaXovvTcg SicaTpafifAcva tov airocrKav 

31 roy? fjiaGtjTa ? oirlcro) kavroiv' Sio ypqyopetTC , fJLvrpxo- 
vcvovtcs OTt TptCTtav vvKTa kui ^fJL€pav ovk cirav<rdfJ.riv 

32 fxcTa SaKpucov vovGctwv eva €Ka<TTOv. Koi Tci vvv irapa- 
TiGcfxai {//mas tw Kvpla) kcu tw Xoytc tv? X ( *P lT0 $ a ^ T0 ^ 
to) Swa/mevu) oiKoSopitjcrat kou Sovvat Ttjv kAhponomian 

33 cv toTc HriACMSNOic ttacin. apyvplov v xP V(r ' L0V V 

34 lfJLGLTL<T/ULOV OU< 5 efO? 67 T eOvjUl.t]<Ta‘ dVTOl ytVWXTKCTC OTl TdlS 
Xpetais fjiov k(xl Toh overt fmcT c/xov virrjpcT^erav at \etpes 

35 avrat. irdvTa vireSct^a vuliv otl ol/tco? K 07 r£a)i'Ta? c 5 ef 
avTi\afjL/3dv€0’6at twi/ derOevovvTcov , ftxv^/movcvciv Te twv 
X oycov tov Kvplov ’I ijerov otl avT0<; ciircv M.aKapi6v 

36 ccttlv fxdXXov SiSovai rj Xa/aftavciv. Kai TdVTd citvov 
Gets to, yovaTd a vtov ervv irdatv uvtois i rpocrqv^aTO. 

37 LKavos ( 5 e tcXavG/uLo ? iyiveTo 7rdvTcov, /ca! €7rnre(rdvT€s 

38 C7rl tov Tpd\r}Xov tov IlayAoy KdTccplXovv avTOV, oSvvto - 
/jlcvol fiaXtcrTa eiri tco Xoycp w * ctp^Kct otl ovkctl 
/ulcXXovclv to irpoer(xnrov avTOv GcMpclv. Trpoc'KCfxirov 
Sc aVTOV €(’? TO 7 rXotov. 

21 Of Je cyevcTO dvaxGtjvat vm<*? a7ro<T7rct<T0eVra? a7r’ 
clvtwv , evGvSpojjLii<ravT€$ ?'jXGofLev cl<s tt}v K<u, tij S'e 
2 c£rj$ et$ ttjv 'P oSov, kcikciGcv ei$ II aTdpa Kd\ cvpovTCS 


30. cavrwv] The forcible use of the reflexive pronoun denounces 
the selfish eagerness of false Christians to turn the disciples of Christ 
into adherents of a party leader. 

32. Rec. inserts &8e\<poL after fytas. Some mss. also have 0e<p 
instead of icvpiu. 

1. ey^vtTo ava\8i)vcu] This form of expression indicates a some¬ 
what tedious process of embarkation (comp. v. 5, and xxvii. 44). They 
found it hard in this case to tear themselves away from the Ephesians. 

d-irotrrratrB^vTos] Some mss. read -ref, but this makes the separation 
take place after putting to sea. The nom. would also require a 
subsequent /cal to connect the two participles. 

IldTapa] One ancient ms. adds /cat M vpa, probably because Myra 
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7 rXoiOV SlOLlTeplJOV €l ? $>OLVlKr}V €irifictVT€S pGV. 

(iva<f>avavTe$ <$e Trjv Y^virpov kgu KaTaXnrovTe? avTtjv 3 
€vcouvpou eirXeopev eiV 2 i fplav, kgu KUTrjXOopev ez? Tvpov, 
€K€ic re yap to 7 r\oiov 1 ]V aiTO<f>OpTl^OpeVQV tov yopov. 
avevpovTes Se tov$ paOrjTa 9 eirepe'ivapev avTOV tjpepas 4 
€7TT6t, OiTives Tip IlotuXo) eXeyoy Sia tov irvevp aTO? M>/ 
eirifialveiv el 9 'Iep 00*0X17/a. ore £e eyeVeTO e^apTzVaz 5 
>5p.a9 ra? fjpepas, e^eX^oVre? e7ropeuoVe0a irpoirepirov- 
ruov rjp a? 7r«imoy a*oy yvvcu£i /cal re/c^ot? ecu? e^co t> 7? 
Tro'Xea)?, /cal OeVre? tu yoWra 67 rl to^ aiyiaXov 7rpoo"- 
ev£c[pevoi airqo'iraiTdpeOa aXXr}Xov$, /cal evefirjpev ez? to 6 
7tXoFoi/, e/cezVoz < 5 e vire<TTpe\[rav el? tu M/a. 
r H/xeF? tie Toy 7 rXouy SiavueravTes airo T vpov /caT>?yT/J- 7 
cra/zey ez? IlToXe//aMa, /cal at77rao'a / ueyoz rou? oMeX^oo? 
epeivapev fjpepav plav Trap* avTol<$. Trj Se eiravpiov 8 
e^eXOovTes Y/XOapev el$ Kaz<xa/ozY/y, /cal ezVeX0oyTf? ezY 


was the principal port along that coast, and a regular place of call 
for ships sailing from Egypt or Syria to Greece or Italy (xxvii. 5). 
But Patara had advantages for the return voyage. 

3. ava<|>dvavT€s] The reading ava<pav£vTe$ is probably a correction. 
The former means that they sighted Cyprus, the latter that they 
were shown it by the crew as they passed. 

€K€icrc] Thither the ship was bound to unlade her cargo. 

4. €mpa(vciv] Rec. avafiaiveiv. The subsequent context shows 
why €Tri(3atveiv is preferred, viz. because they were going by sea to 
Ptolemais. The infinitive conveys in narrative form the force of an 
imperative, Do not go on hoard. 

5. efjapTicriH Tjpas] Rec. i]/x a? e^aprlff at. igA as is really the object, 
and ids 77/i^pas the subject of the verb ££a pn'erat, which retains its 
regular meaning equip , as in 2 Tim. iii. 17, and in Jos. Ant. iii. 2. 2. 
The ship which had brought the party to Tyre was to take 
them on to Ptolemais after unlading her cargo, and some fresh 
equipment was necessary for passengers and crew, who are all prob¬ 
ably included in the word ii/ias. 

6. eWPqiiev] Rec. eirtfiygiev. Some MSS. av^prjfiev. 

8. ^X0ap.€v] Rec. ol 7repl tov ITaDXoi' t)\6ov. The addition has no 
meaning: it probably arose out of its use as a church lesson detached 
from the previous context. 
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toi/ oIkov QtX'nnrov tov evayye\i<TTOv orro? ck twi/ 

9 e7TTa efACLvafxcv Trap* adro). toJto <5e >/o*ay Guyarepe? 

10 retrcrape? 7 r apOeuot 7rpo(f)r]Tcvov(Tai. ^tti/ulcvovtcou de 
tjpjpas 7rXe/ov? Kar>/X 0 ei/ ti? a7rd Touda/a? 7rpo- 

11 0>/t> 7? ovoVctTf *Aya/ 3 o?, /cal cXOwv 7rpd? >//>tdr /cai apa? 
Ttjv £a>vrjv tov riai/Xoi/ d»/(7a? eavTOV rod? 7roda? kcu 
Tas* x e ^P a? ciircu Tade Xeyei to irveu/uLa to ayiov 
Toy ai'Spa ov €<ttlv fj ^o)vr] avTtj ovtw$ Srivoveriv cv 
’I epovcraXrjfi oi ’I ovSaloi ku\ 7rapaSoocrov<Tiv eis x € *P a $ 

12 eOvtov. a)? de ytcovcrafiev tolvtcl , 7rape/caXod/>iey rj/ucis 
Te kcu oi evTomoi tov p.r} avafiaiveiv avTOV et? ’Iepou- 

13 craXj//i. Tore cnreKplOrj 6 IlauXo? T l 7roien"e k\glIovt€<{ 

Kd\ <jw6pVTTTOVTCS fJLOV TtJV KCLpSldV] €yw ydp OV fXOVOV 

SeOtjvai dXXa kcu cltt oQaveiv €i$ ’lepovcraXrjjUL ero/yUW? 

14 ex w direp tov dyoptaro? tov Kvplov ’I tjtrov. fit] 7rei0o- 
fj.evov de avTOV r}<rvxd(ra(X€v ciVoi/Te? Tod Kvplov to 
QcXrjfjiU yivecrOco. 


15 MeTa de rdf f/fiepas rai/Ta? cirurKevacrd/nevoL dve/3alvo- 


10. iirifitveii/ and TrXetous both denote an indefinite extension of 
their stay at Caesarea beyond the time originally intended, but not 
necessarily for many days. The text merely states that they stayed 
on longer than they meant (comp. xiii. 31). 

13. cruv0pu7TTovTes] The proper meaning of dpvirreiv is to enfeeble 
and unman by effeminate habits. Here it conveys a protest against 
the mistaken kindness of friends, who by their tears and entreaties 
were combining with the prophets of coming evil to break down the 
resolution of the apostle. 

£yw] The pronoun is emphatic : it introduces a confident asser¬ 
tion of his own fixed determination. 

diroOavctv els] The preposition combines with the verb to denote 
going to die at Jerusalem. 

15. Imo-Kc-uturapevoi] Rec. 6.tto<xk. The mention here made of 
packing with a view to their journey up to Jerusalem has reference 
probably to the valuable alms in their charge, which they were 
about to present on their arrival. 

dvcPcUvopcv] The imperfect tense here used denotes the start 
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fxev e 1 ? ’IejOOcroXuyua* avvljXOov Si icui tcov /txaOrjTOOV dir6 16 
Ka taaptas <tvv fjnw, dyovres Trap w ^evicrOwpev ^Lvdawvl 
Tivi Ku7 rpl(i), ap\ai(jo p.aOrjrrj. TevojULtvcov ( 5 e rjpcou e/Y 17 
lepoadXvpa a(Tfxivws aireSt^avro ol dSeXfpol. Tfl 18 

c)e iiriovo’D etcrjei 6 Ilat/Ao? crvv rpxlv i r/oo? ’I aicw/Sov, 
irdvre? T€ irapeyevovTO ol irp€<r/3uTepot. ko! do-iracd- 19 
/ul€vo? avrous e^ijyeiTO KaO ’ eV €KatTTOV wv eirolrjcrev 6 
6eo$ ev toY i'Oveaiv Sid Trj<s SioKOvlas avTOv. ol Si 20 
aKOueravre 9 e< 5 o£afov tov Oeov, eiirdv re avTw Qempel?, 
dSeX<j>e, 7 roo'ai fJLVpidSes eicr'iv ev rof? lovSaioi 9 rwy 7rc7rz- 
crrei'/coTwy, /eat 7r«i/Te9 £t]X(OTa\ tov vofxov virapyovcrtv' 
KUTrjxvOrjcrav Si irep\ crov otl diroerTacrlav SiSdaKei? an to 21 
MawcrtW Tot/? kutu to. eOvt] iravTas ’lovSalovs, Xeycov 

prj 7T6plT€IULV€lV OVTOV 9 TO. T€KVa jU.t]Si T01$ €0€(TtV 7 T€pl~ 

iraTelv. tl ovv clttlv ; irdvTws dicovvovTai otl eXtfXvOas. 22 
touto ovv iroltjcrov 0 <tol Xeyo/aev' eicr'iv r}pj.v avSpes 23 


upon their journey : the arrival is recorded in v. 17 (comp, viriarpetpop 
in viii. 25). 

16. fiyovTcs] This present participle denotes the purpose for 
which the Caesareans accompanied the party, viz. to bring them to 
the house of Mnason. Had it been meant that they brought him (as 
rendered in the R. V.), it would have been Npaavpa ayaydpTes. 

The clause inserted after ^epiadufitp in one ancient ms., ko.l irapa- 
yepoycpoi ets tip a koj/jltjp syepop.f.6 a irapa , is valuable as a marginal 
comment, preserving a primitive tradition that Mnason resided at a 
village on the way, at which they rested one night during the two 
days’ journey to Jerusalem. 

20. cv tois TouSatois] Rec. ’IovScuajp. 

21. Kar^xT|0T]o-av] This verb denotes a regular system of instruc¬ 
tion : here it implies apparently the industrious circulation of reports 
to Paul’s prejudice by Jews of Greece and Asia. 

22. TrdvTo>s die. ] Rec. ttolptw Set avpeXdeip' atcovaoPTat y&p, 

with some ms. support. The addition can hardly be genuine ; for 
the express object of the present proposal was to prevent such a 
gathering of the multitude as did actually occur afterwards. irapTws 
-in any case , whatever pains might be taken to conceal the presence 
of Paul. 
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24 Tetrcape? ex° VTe $ a0* cavrtav. tovtovs n rapa- 

Xaftwv ayvltrOrjTi tvv avTobs kgu. Sa 7 rdvrj(rov e7r’ aJroF? 
7va £upi}crovTai Trjv /ce0aX>/i/, kgu yvwcovTai 7 rai/Te? oti 
d>v KaTn)\v]VTai 7repl cot? oi)<$ej/ ecrriv, aXXa crTO/x e fr /ca! 

25 airro? 0tAa<T<ra)j/ toi/ vo/ulov. 7rep! <5e tow 7re7TicrTeu/coTa)i/ 
e#l/tt>J/ r)fl€t<2 €7T€(7T€lXa/UL€V KplVOLVT€? 01/X d £7(76(70 at CLVTOVf 
to re eiSwXoOvTOv kgu alpa kcu itviktov kcu iropvelav. 

2.6 Tore 6 IlauXo? TrapaXa/3b)v tov? avSpag t# exo/ue vfl 
j/pepa <ruv a vtoi$ dyvi<rOc'i$ ctafjet e/V to tepoi/, Siay- 
yeXXcov ty\v €K 7 rXypw<riv tojn HMepujN toy ArNiCMoy eco? 
ou Trpoo'^t'ex^ U 7 rep ei/o? e/c«TTOu avTwv r} 1 rpocnpopd. 

27 < 5 e epeXXoi/ at e 7 TTa rjpepat crvvTeXeivOai, 01 cnro 
t>/? 'A07a? ’Toi/^atot Oeacrapeyoi auTOJ/ e// to> tepw <xui/ex eo,/ 
7 raVra toi/ oxXoi/ ko? eTrlfiaXav eir at Wov Ta? x € ^P a ^ 

28 /cpafoyTes 1 ^Ai/tfpe? ’Icrpa^Xetrat, /^o^flerre’ outoV ccttlv 
6 civ0p(i)7ro$ 6 /cara tou Xaov kgu too vopov /cal tov 

TO7T0V TOUTOV 7rdvTCt$ ITU VTGLXfl StSd(TK(i)V, €Tl T€ KCll 

^EXXz/j/a? €icn)yayev eis to lepov /cal kgko'ivwkgv tov ayiov 

29 T07rov tovtov . ycrav yap 7rpoea)pa/coVep Tpo'0/poy toi/ 
Jl< 0 e(Ttoi/ fi/ Tfl 7 roXet <ti/j/ aoTw, 01/ et/optfoi/ oTt et? to 


23. a4>’ €auT«v] Rec. with Borne mss. £<p* iavruv, to which it is 
difficult to assign any meaning. The text intimates that these men 
had taken the vow upon them on their own initiative; the phrase 
occurs in Luke xii. 57 and 2 Cor. iii. 5 as well as the fourth gospel. 

24. <rToi\€ts] This is a neutral term in itself, applied indifferently 
to any kind of walk, right or wrong : it is qualified by the participle 
following, which indicates a life in conformity with the Law. 

25. eircoTtfXaficv] See note on xv. 20. 

KpCvavres] Rec. inserts after this firjStu toioutov TTjpdv avrofc, d fir) 
before 4>v\&<raet t6cu. It was probably a marginal explanation founded 
on xv. 28. 

26. SiayYcXXwv] Elsewhere this verb denotes publication (Luke 
ix. 60, Rom. ix. 17), and this seems to be its meaning here. He 
attended in the temple by way of giving public notice of the con¬ 
summation of the vows within seven days. The present participle 
indicates a purpose. 
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[epov elcn'iyuyeu 6 IlaoXop. eKiurjOt] re rj ir o'X/p oXr) teat 30 
iyev€TO cwSpop-rj tov Xaou, kou eirtKaj^opevot tov 
IladXoo elX/cov clvtov e£w tov Upov, teat evOeois eieXet- 
erOyerav ai Ovpat. Zrjrovvrwv re avrbv enrOKrelvat 31 
a vefirj r/>dcn? to T W vTrelpw otl oXt] crovxdv- 

verat ’Iepoo<xaX)/,u, op e^ainv/p 7rapaXa/3u)v o-Tparitoras 32 
teat eKarovrapx a? fcaTeSpapev eir’ at/Todp, 01 Se tdovTep 
rov x i ^ a PX ov ^al T0 ^ (TTpaTtooTa p eiraveravro tv- 
7rT0VT6p tov IlaoXov. TOTe eyyaxap o x i ^ a PX°$ e7reXa- 33 
/ 3 eTO aoTod /cal e/ceXeucre de&Jva* dXoo-e<T£ doa"/, /cal 
€7ri/v0aveTO t/p e?// /cal tl ccttiv 7re7rof/?/cto?‘ dXXot de 34 
dXXo Ti €7T€(pu)V0vv ev tw dxXto* P-h bvvapivov de avTOv 
yvoovai to d<x</)aXe? Sia tov 0opv/3ov e/ct'Xeocrev dyecrOat 
auTov ci ? t/;v 7ra pep/BoXyv. dVe de eyeveTO 67 rl too? 35 

ava/3a6/uLovs, <Tvvefir\ fiao’Ta^eo'Oat avTov vi to tov <TTpa- 
ticotolw Sta TJjv (3tav tov oxXov, tjKoXovOet yap to 36 
7 rX» 70 o 9 tov Xaov /cpafovTe? A Ipe avTov. 

MeXXwv T€ etcrdyeerOai e/’p t/;v 7 r apep/3oXi]v d IladXo? 37 
Xeyei tw X^^PXV Ef e£e<TTtv pot ehvelv ti 7 rpop ere; 

0 de e(/)r} 'EXX/jv/cttI y/vw( 7 /ce£p ; ovk dpa crv el 6 38 
AtyoTT/op 6 irpo toittov to>v yjpepoov dvaTTaTOTap 
/cal e^ayaywv etp t^v eprpjiov too? TeTpaKicx^Xtov p 
dvdpap tov (TtKaplwv ; et 7 rev c5e d IlauXop J Eyi> dvOpco - 39 


31. o-uvx'uvvtTat] Rec. <ru 7 K^xorai. The present agrees better 
with the circumstances than the perfect, for the uproar was only 
just beginning, and had not spread beyond the courts of the 
temple. 

34. eTTupuveiv denotes an outcry against a person (comp. xxii. 24). 

Trape^PoX.^v] This word may denote either a camp or an army, as 
in 1 Maec. and in Heb. xi. 34 : here it designates either the fortress 
or the soldiers’ quarters in it. 

38. The sentence is affirmative, not interrogative, as is seen by 
the position of dpa cv. 

39. dvGpuiros ’IovS. ] The word dvdpwiros is here used where Paul 
is merely stating the fact of his nationality; but in xxii. 3 , when he 

1 
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7 ro? fiev etftt ’I ovSatos, Tapaevs K iXnclas, ovk amj/mov 
7 roXecu? 7 toX/t> 7?‘ Seo/ULcu Se croi/, eV/rpe^oV poz XaX//<raz 
40 7rpo9 roi/ XaoV. €7riTp6\[savTO$ Se avrov 6 IIauXo 9 
etrrd)? 67ri tow ai/a/^afl/u&w /caTe<xez<re Tfl \eip\ to> Xaa>, 
7roXX^f Se <Tiyrj$ yevofJ.evr)$ irpoirecjxbvflG'ev Tfl ’E f3paiSi 
22 Sia\eKT(f> Xeyoov V A vSpe? aSeX<f>o\ kcll 7rarepe 9 , a/co JcraTe 

2 ytxou T /79 7rpo? u/xa? vui/z a7roXoy/af.—a/cou<rai/T69 <5e otz. 
t# ’E/3paz& SiaXetCTw 7 rpo<re<j>wvei avToi$ fxaXXov irape- 

3 i}<ri/x*a |/ ‘ koll <j>flcrtv — ’Eyco ei(M avgp ’lovSaios, 
yeyewij/mevos ev Taperw T /79 KtXt/cza 9 , avaTeOpa/ifxevos 
Se ev Tfl 7 roXez TauTfl n rapa tov$ 7roSa$ Ta^uaXtvX, 
TreiraiSevfjievo 9 /cara a Kplfietav tou iraTpdou vo/ulou, 
fyXwTflS vtt ap\cov tou Oeou Ka0u)$ iravTes u/ue^ eerre 

4 c Tflfxepov , 09 TauTflv Tflv oSov eSlco^a d\pL OavaTOV, 
Se<Tp.evwi 1 /caz irapaSiSovs ezV 0uXa/ca9 ay<5pa9 Te /caz 

5 yi/yaF/ca?, a>9 /cal 6 ap^epeuy jixapTupei pot /caz 7ray to 
7rpeT/3uTepiov' irap o)v /caz eirivToXas Se£d(JLevo$ 7 rp 09 
TOU 9 a<SeX0oi/9 etV A afiacrKov eTropeuofjiflv a£a)v /ca! rooy 
e/cezVe ovTa$ SeSefxevovs ei$ ’IepouTaX^a zVa TifxwprjOuxTLV. 

6 ’EyeVero <Se /zoz 7 ropevo/aevu) /cai eyyz^oi/rt t# A afiacKW 
7 repl fj.e<Tflfxf 3 piav e£al<pvflv e/c tou oupayou 7 repia<TTpd\(rai 

7 0tt)? ucayoy 7repi epe, eirecra Te ezV to e$a0o9 /cai v/coucra 

8 00)^9 Xeyou<T/?9 M 0i EaouX EaouX, tl /me Sia>Ket$‘ } eyw 
oe aireKpiUflu Iz9 ez, Kvpie ; eZ7rey Te 7rpo9 e^te iLya) 

9 ezpz ’I/7(jou9 o Nafzoparo9 ov <rv Siwiceis. oi <5e zruy ep.oi 


ia vindicating hia claim to be heard by his fellow-countrymen, he 
uses the term duty ’Ioufi. juBt aa &u8pes ia employed in oratorical 
appeals to express the rights and dignity of men. 

40. “iroXX^s <rtyf)s] This phrase denotes a considerable abatement 
of the uproar, not ‘a great silence' as the B.V. renders it. 

5. €KtI(r€ tfvras] The adverb exeiae implies an important limitation 
in the scope of the commission, for it restricts it to those who had 
come thither (comp. xxi. 3); in other words, residents are excluded 
from its action, which extended to refugees only. 
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ovtcs to /Lieu <pw$ eOedtraVTO Tyv £e (pcovrjv ovk yKovtrav 
tov XoXovvtos pot. ehrov < 5 e Tt iron'icra), KVpt€\ o 10 
Kupios ehrev 7rpo? ^ce ’AyacTa? 7ro/3euou e/V Aa/xacr/coj/, 
KOLKel (rot XaXyGrjtreTCU 7repJ 7rayTa)y <£y TeVa/CTa/ <toj 
7ro^craf. w? <5e ovk evefiKeirov ai to tov ii 

<pcoTo<s eKelvov, \eipaycoyovpevo9 vn to twv (twovtcdv pot 
yXGov ei$ Aa/macTKov. ' Avavlas Se Tt$, dvyp euXafii]? a 
Kara tov vopov papTvpovpevo ? viro ttclvtoov twv kot~ 
oikovvtcov T ovSaloiv, eXOoov 7rpo? epe /cal zttkttus ei7rev 13 
/not HaovX d$eX<pe, dvdfiXe^ov' Kayio ai>Ty Ty copa 
av6/3Xe\[sa els avTov. 6 Se ehrev '0 Geos twv irciTepwv 14 
rjpoov irpoeyeipLTaTO <xe yvcovai to OeXypa avTov /cal 
iSeiv tov OtKaiov /cal a Kovarai <pwvt]v e/c tov (ttopcltos 
avTov, oTi eery pdpTV? ai jtw 7rpo? iravTas civ6pu)7rovg 1 S 
u>v ewpcLKa 9 /cal rjKOveras. koll vvv tl peXXet? ; dvaerTas 16 


9. c0cd<ravTo] Rec. adds sal Z/icpoftoL eyivovro. 

11. ovk cvepXcirov] One ancient ms. ov5ev efi\eTTor. As ififikiireip 
describes looking at some object, expressed or understood, it is 
necessary to supply an object for the context. Saul could not look 
on his companions or earthly surroundings, being blinded by excess 
of light. 

12. |iaprvpov|j.€vos] Comp. vi. 3. 

13. eirurras] As this verb is employed in the third gospel and the 
Acts to describe the sudden appearance of heavenly beings as well 
as the intervention of a deliverer or an enemy, .stand over is a more 
appropriate and exact rendering than stand by. 

dvdpX.€\|/ov] This verb combines the two senses look up and 
recover siyht (comp. ix. 17> 18). 

14. Trpo6x,€tp£o-aTo] This verb describes the formative effect of 
God’s providence in shaping his human instruments for the work to 
which he has called them (comp. iii. 20). Saul’s whole life had been 
a preparation for his apostleship : accordingly Gal. i. 15 speaks of 
God as separating him, i.e. setting him apart, from his mother’s 
womb for the work to which he afterwards called him. 

15. Sti] There is no causal connexion between this verse and the 
preceding ; and 6tl cannot therefore be properly rendered for. The 
verse records the purport of a heavenly utterance. 
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/3a7 TTitrai Ka\ cnroXovvat rar apapTias crov h n/caXeo-a- 

17 (Jievos to ovo/uta avTov. ’EyeVeTQ Se pot v 7 to<tt pe\fsavTi 
e/9 ’lepovo-aXtj/jL kcu Trpocrevxofxivov /ulov ev tu> tepu) 

18 yeveaOai pc cv ckcttcltci Kai tSctv avTov XcyovTa pot 
2 , 7 T€v<tov /cat e£cX 6 e cv Tayei e£ ’I cpovuaXrjp, Sloti ov 

19 irapaSc^ovTal tov papTvplav Trcp\ cpov. Kay u) eTirov 

Ku/oie, avro'i cirldTavTat on cyco y/uirjv (pvXaKi^wv /cat 
Scpcov Kara ra? (rwaywyas tov$ TriTTCvovTa? ci rt ere’ 

20 /cat ore e£cxvvveTO to alpa ^Tdpavov tov papTvpov 
a ov, /cat auro? yptjv c<f>c<TT(t)$ /cat (tvvcvSokcov /cat (jwXda- 

21 craw Ta IpaTta to&v dvaipovvTWv avTov. /cat e? 7 rev 7T/3o? 
pc Uopcvov, on eyco et’9 eQwj paKpdv e^airocTeXoi) <tc. 

22 "Kkovov Sc aurou d\pi tovtov tov Xoyov 
/cat eirtjpav Ttjv (pwvtjv avTwv XcyovTCf A fpc « 7 ro tj}? 

23 y >/9 tov toiovtov, ov yap KaOtjKCV avTov fav. Kpavya- 
£ovT(t)v tc uvtcov /cat piirroivTOiv t« IpaTta /cat KOvtopTov 

24 / 3 aXXovTO)v etV tov depa ckcXcvtcv (5 xtX/apxo 9 etcrdyccrOai 
<ivtov et? Trjv irapcp/ 3 oXi]v t etVa? pdtrrt^tv dverd^ecrOat 
aurou r lva eirtyvw St i}v atTtav ol/tcd? 67 re<£o 5 vouv ai/TO). 

25 coy (Se irpocTcivav avTov Tofc tpaviv elirev 7 rpos tov 


16. pdimo-at] The middle voice marks the spontaneous action of 
a candidate seeking baptism (comp, e^avrlcavro in 1 Cor. x. 2, and 
/SairTlaujvTcu in Mark vii. 4). 

19. avrol] The pronoun is emphatic : they know what I did, and 
therefore will not listen to me now. 

20 . ndpTupos] The meaning martyr belongs to later Christian 
usage: such a rendering here ignores the connexion between fidprvpos 
and the preceding yaprvplav. 

22. "Hkovov ... Kal firijpav] The imperfect denotes the listening 
attitude which the people had maintained throughout the previous 
speech : the aorist marks its sudden interruption at this point, as 
indicated in the B. V. by the addition of then. 

KQ0fjKCv] Rec. KadijKov. The past time is here used by the people 
apparently in reference to their former attempt on Paul’s life. 
We were right, they urge, in seeking to kill him : he was not fit 
to live. 
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6(TTWTa kKGLTOVTCLpXOV 6 IlaiAo? E l dv0p(i)7TOV VttifJLCLlOV 
Kat uKciTaKpiTOV e£e(TTiv vp.iv fMMTTL^eiv ; a/couira? < 5 e 026 
efcaTOVTapxw TrpoaeXOuav rw xiAta/>x® d'7nJyy«Xei' Xeyajy 
T/ p.eXXe/9 iroielv ; o yap ay0pa)7ro? oi)to? Pco/xa/o? 
etjTfi/. 7rpo(7eX0a)t/ <$e 6 x i ^ a PX° ? dhrev cwtw Aeye 27 
uo/, era f Pcop.afo9 ct; 6 ( 5 e €<f>rj N at. cnreKptOij Se o 28 

Xi\la PX 0? Eyi 7roXXoa K€<pa\ulou t>]v TroXtTelav TavTtjv 
€KTt](rdp}]P. 6 < 5 e IlaaXo? e<f>rj ’Eyco /ca! yeyeVi fr\pai. 
evOeto? ovv aTrecT^crav dir avTov 01 fxeWovTes avTov 29 
ayeTa^e/y’ /cal o ^fX/ap^o? c)e e(j>o/3i}6r] e7nyyou9 oti 
P wpaiog eariv kcli oti civtov ))v Sedacws. 

T?/ < 5 e e7raap£Oy ftovXopevo? yvwvciL to air^aXe? to 30 
TL K(XTijyOp€lTClL VITO TV) V ’lovScilCOV eXv(T€V C XVTOV, fCGtt 
e/ceXeacrey oruveXOeiv too? dpx i€ P e ^ Ka i 7ray to crvve- 
Spiov, koi KOLTayaycov tov PlaoXoi/ ecrTrjcrev et$ airroa?- 
ciTevlo-as Sk Ilat/Xo? to> crwcSpup e?7rey 3 'A y<5pe? d SeXcfrol, 23 
eyd> iracy (rvveiS/jo-et aya0// 'TreiroXiTevpai tco Oew 
a xp i TauTtjs t^? /Jyuepa?. o Sk ap^tepea? 'Avctvla? €7re- 2 
T(i£ev To/"? 7 rapet 7 Ta)(r £0 avTw tvittciv olutou to crTopa. 
tot€ o ITaoXo? 7 rpo 9 civtov elirev Tt J7rT€iv ere pcXXet 3 

O 0609) TO?X€ K€KOVia.jULeV€‘ KOI (TV KClOi] KpLVCDV p€ KOTO 
tov vojuov, koi 7 r apavopwv /ceAeae/? M e TuirrccrOcu ; ol 4 
<Se 7rape<TT(t)T€<z eiirav Toy ap^tepea tov Oeov X01S0- 


26. Rec. inserts "Opa before TL fiiWeis. 

28. Kal] This word throws an emphasis on the following yeytv- 
vq/iat.. I not only am a citizen, but was so born. 

29. The two clauses on ...8 tl are both dependent on eirtyvofa. He 
perceived at once that Paul was a Roman citizen, and that he had 
bound him. It was the combination of the two facts that caused 
his alarm. 

30. Rec. inserts &tt6 tuji/ Smt/auv after ^\v<rev aur6v. 

1. , n , €'iro\CT£V|j.at] Paul here claims to have loyally fulfilled his 
duty as a citizen in the commonwealth of Israel toward God its king 
(comp. Phil. i. 27, iii. 20). 
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5 pels \ e(ptj re 6 IlaGAo? Ou«r flSetv, dSeX<pol, on ecrnv 

apX l€ P e ^' yeypairrai yap oti v Apxonta toy A&oy coy 

6 oyk epetc kakwc. IYoG? Se 6 ITaGAo? on to ev pepos 

eanv ^laSSovKaiwv to Se enpov Qapieralwv eKpa^ev ev 
tw ervveSplw *'A vSpe? aSeXfpoiy eyw ^apuralog etpt, 

vlo$ Qapieralwv m irep\ eA 7 r lSo$ /caJ avaerTacew^ veiepwv 

7 Kplvopai . tovto Se clvtov XoXovvto ? eyeizero ttgkti r 
twv <&api<ralwv Kai ^laSSovKalwv, Kal eerxfo’Qri to 7rXlj6o$. 

8 2laSSovKaioi yap Xeyovaiv prj elvai dvdarTatriv pigTe 
ayyeXov pr}Te 7rveupa, <&apt<raloi (5e o/xoAoyoGcni/ to. 

9 ap<f>OT€pa. eyeveTO Kpavyt] peydXrj , kcu dvacrTclvTe? 
Tive$ twv ypappanwv tov pepovs twv Qupuralwv Sie- 
payovTO XeyovTe? 0J<5ei/ kokov evplcneopev ev tw av- 
Opwirw too tw' el <5e irvevpa eAaA^<rev a utw rj ayyeAo?—. 

io IIoAAG? <5e yivopevt (TTaVeco? </)o/3rj0e }? 6 x L ^ a PX°? 
prj SiaaTracOfl o IlauAo? vir ’ avTwv eKeXev<rev to aTpa- 
Tevpa KaTa/3dv dpirdtrai avTov etc peaov avTwv, dyeiv 

n re ciV Tfjv TrapepfioXrfv. T# <5e eiriovern vvktl 

€7 ncrra? avTw 6 Kvpios elirev Sapaei, w? yap Siepap- 
Tvpw to. 7T€pi epou e*V ’lepovtraXtjp ovtw ere Set kuc 

12 e*V 'YwuLrjv papTvprjirai. Tevopevqs Se i)pepa$ 

7roi7)(ravTe$ cvct pofprjv ol ’I ovSatoi dveOepcxTurav eavTOV 9 
Aeyorre? p/jTe <j>ayelv prjTe 7 relv eco? ov aTTOKTelvo^eriv 

13 tov IlaGAop. rjerav <5e 7rAe/ou? TeaerepaKovTa ol TavTrjv 


5. ^orlv] The real subject of this verb is the unknown speaker* 
whoever he might be ; and the clause should be rendered, I vnst not 
that it icon the high priest (who spoke). The B. V. makes Ananias 
the subject. 

6 . KpCvonai] Rec. inserts iy ti> before this. 

7. XaXovvTosJ Some mss. einovros. Rec. \a\r)<ra.vTos. The aorist 
seems rather more appropriate, as it makes the dissension consequent 
on the words, not coincident with them. 

fy^veTo] Some mss. evtireae. 

9. Rec. adds firj Oeonax&iitv after £ 776 X 05 . It was probably a 
marginal comment suggested by the kindred passage in v. 39. 
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TtjV <TVP(i)pO<TiaP 7T Olr]<T(Xp€POl’ 01TIV€ 9 7rpO<J€\0oVT€$ T 0?9 14 

ap^iepeucriv kcu to?? 7 rp€<r( 3 vTepoi$ et 7 ray Aya OepaTi 

apeOepctTLcrapev eavTOvs prjSepo? yevTacOai e &>9 ov 0.1 ro- 
KTetPOOfJL€V TOP IlaiAo!/. PUP OVP up€l<? €p<paPl<TO.T€ TW 15 
XtXidpxy vw T( '? <rvv* 8 plq> oVco? Karayayu aurop e <9 
upas co? peWoPTU 9 $iayiyax 7 Keo/ aKpifteaTepop ra nrepi 
cwtou' rjpei? Se irpo tov eyyi<r(xi avTOP eTOipoi eTpep 
tou (xi/eXeip uvtop . 'A/coi/craf $6 o vtos T */9 aSeX<j)i]$ 16 

IlauXoo 6ye$/3ciy irapayepopepos kcu eKreXOccv ei 9 

Trjp 7 rapep/ 3 oXi]P cnrriyyeiXep tw IlauXw. 7 r/ 30 (T/caXe- 17 
<r«/xeyo9 Se 6 IIa 5 Xo? eVa twj/ €KaroPTapx u>p fyq T op 

pc(iplup tovtop diraye 7rpo? top x i ^ a PX 0V * e X €l V a P 
airayyetXal tl avTto. o /ixey ot)y irapaXaficop avTOP 18 
*/yayey 7rpo9 Toy \t\lapxov kul <j>rjcrip 0 $£07x109 
riauXo? TTpoo’/caXcori/xe^o? rjpwTijcrep tovtop top 
pe (iplup ayayeip irpo 9 ere, ex oj/TC£ T£ XaXijcral <roi. 

67 riXa/ 3 opepo<z Se Ttjs x ei po$ civtov 6 xiXlapxos kui 19 

ai/axtopi/fra? /car iSlap eirupOapeTO T l €<ttlp o €\€i^ 

airayyeiXai pot ; elirep $e otl 0 i \0vSa101 cvpeOepTO 20 
tou ep(j)T)]<T(xi ere 07 ra )9 a vpiop top IlaoXot' ku Tayayfl? 
eiV to crvpeSpiop d)9 peXXcop ti uKpi/ 3 e<TT€pop irvpOdpeerOaL 
7 rep\ avTou' tv ovp pi] ireicOus avTois, epeSpeuovcriP yap 21 
auroy e£ aJrmy dpSpe 9 7 rXe/ou 9 reercrepa/coyTa, o 7 tii /69 
dye^e/xcrncray eauroi^ pr]Te <j>ayelp prjTe irelp ea >9 00 
dpeXwcriP uvtop, kcu y$y etViy eTOipoi irpoTSexopepoi 


14. ’AvaOejiaTt av€ 0 .] For this emphatic reduplication compare 
v. 28. 

15. KaTcrya^Tj avrbv] Rec. atipiov atirbv Karaydyrj. 

avcXcLV avTov] One MS. adds eav 8 crj kcu (nro$av€iv. 

20. jUWuv] The scheme of the conspirators was to secure the 
consent of the chief captain by holding out the hope of his obtaining 
further information. Rec. reads fitWovres : the clause in that case 
conveys the pretext which they were about to put forward that they 
desired further information. 
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22 Tyv airo <tov eirayyeXlav. 6 fxe v ovv yiKiapxos aire- 
Au<re tqv veavltTKov 7ra/oayye/Xa? pr/Sevi eKXaXtjcrai oti 

23 Tavra eve<j>avi(ra$ irpos epe. Ka! irpovKaXeadpevo? 
TIV a? Suo TWV €KaTOVTapXMV €L7T€V f ETO^dcraT6 <TTp(X m 
TfcoTa? StaKon-lovs oVcn? iropevOwatv ew? K atcraplas, Kai 
hnrel? e/3Sop)jKOVTa Kai SefyoXdfious SiukoctIovs, airo 

24 T/OtT»?? O)pa$ VOKTOQ, KT)/Vf) T6 7Tapa<TTtj<TCU iVa 

€7Tll3l/3(i(TaVT€$ TOV IlauAoy Sia<T(JO<TOO(Tl 7 T/ 0 O? 

25 tov tjyepova, ypct^a? e7Tf(7ToA^y exoi/cay Toy t^7toi/ 

26 TOL/roy KAad&o? A vela? Tip KpaTicrTip rjyepovt ^//XtKt 

2 7 \alpetv. Toy dvSpa toutov crvW^jUi^OevTa virb tcov 
’ lovSalwv Kai pieXXoyra avaipelaOai vir avTwv e7Ti<TTa$ 
ervv Tip <TTpaT€ufxaTi e^eiXdpyjv, paOcov oti 'Pwpalos 

28 ecTiv, fiovXdpevds t€ ihriyvwvat TJ;y atTiav Si tjv eveKa- 

29 Xouv avTip KaT)/yayov e*Y to crvveSpiov uvtiSv. ov eopoy 
ey/caXodyueyoy 7rep! f>/T>7/A«Ta)y rod vdpov avTwv , pr/Sev 

30 de a^ioy 0ayaroo 3 / deerptwy e^oyToi byKXr/p a. pt/vv- 
Oelo-t]$ Se /mot €7rtf3ouX*j$ ei$ top avSpa earecrOai e^auT^S' 
eirepyjsa 7 rpd? <re, 7 rapayye/Aa? /ca! to/? /caT>/ydpotf 

31 Xtyeiv 7rpo? airroy e7n trod. Ot /acv ooy 

o-Tparitoraf /card to diarerayyueyoy auToF? ayaXa^dyres 1 
tov IladXoy i/yayov Slo. vvkto ? etY r»;y ’AyTi7raTp/da' 

3 2 Tfj Se eiravpiov ed<ravT€$ tov$ Imreig aTrepxecrOai cvv 

33 avTip u7re<XTpe\p'av et? Tt/v TrapepftoXyv' OiTtye? et<r- 
eXOovTes et$ Tyv K aaraplav Kai avaSovTcs Tt/v eirKrToXqv 


24. At end of this verse one MS. adds e<pofin)dt) yap p-pnore apira- 
<ravT€S avTov 01 JovSaioi airoKTeivuat, Kai avros pera^v cynXypa €\J} ws 
apyvpLOV €lX7J0£JJ. 

28. Karfiyayov cts rb o - . a.] These words are omitted in some ancient 
mss., but they are essential to the sense, as the context now stands. 

29. One ms. adds at end of this verse e^rjyayov avrov poXis t# y3tp. 

30. Rec. adds Upputao at the end of this verse, which was common 
at the end of Greek letters, as vale in Latin. But the passage 
contains only the substance of the despatch, not the actual words. 
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to) fjyefxovi irapedTriTav kou tov rEat/Aoi/ ovtw. avayvov? 34 
(5e Kat €7r€p(t)T)}<TCi9 e/c ircnas eirctpyeias etXTiv koi 7ti >Qop.evo$ 
on card K i\ucia<} A taKovaofxal aov, e0q, orav koi ol 35 
KciTijyopol <rou 'irapayevwvTai' KeXevaas ev tw irpat- 
Twplw tov f H pwSov <t>v\d<To-eo-6ai ovtqv. 

Mera Se 7 r€VT€ rj/mepa? KaTefir] o ap^iepevs A.vavia<> 24 
/ul€tu 7 r pea {3 vt€ pwv tlvwv kol pijTopo 9 TepTvWov tivo$ } 
o'ltl ve<z eve<jxm<Tav tw rjyefxovt koto, tov XIat'Aou. 
/cA^0eVro? Se ovtov /jp^aTO KOTtjyopetv 0 TepTiAAo? 2 

Xeywv IIoAAi?? eipijvw TvyxdvovTeg Sid tov ko i Siop- 

OwjOUTwv yivofJtevwv tw eOvet tovtw Sta T/79 ct^? irpovoias 
irdvTii T€ ku\ ivavToyov a 7 ro^e^o/xe@a, KpaTicrTt <ferjXt£, 3 
jUL€Tu 7 rc!(T>;? euxaptTTias. 'Iva de joi] €ir\ TrXeiov ere 4 
ei/KOTTw, irapuKaXw ukovtol ere dfJLwv (rvvTOfxws Tfl <Ti] 
€7ri€iKia. eupovTe$ ydp tov avSpa toutov Xol/jlov koi 5 
KivouvTo <TTucrei$ 7 rucri to?? ’I ovSatois to?? koto Trjv 
OlKOVfJLtVl'jV 7 T pWTO(TTOTi]V T€ TJ/? TWV N O^wpolwv OLp€~ 

<rew?, o? koi to lepov eirelpacrev /3e/3t]Xw(rai, ov Kat 6 

€KpaT)'l<TUfJL€V y ITOp OV SvV)}<TJ] GCOTO? U.V(XKp!va$ 7T€pl 8 


1 . irptaPuTcpaiv rtvwv] Rec. tuv irpeafivTtpuv. 

€V€tj)dvwrav] This verb has been previously used of an official 
report (xxiii. 15, 22 ). Here and in xxv. 2 , the addition of /card gives 
the force of an official prosecution. 

2. Siop 6 a>|j.dT<i>v] Rec. KaropOwpLaTwi/. This would mean successes , 
whereas the ancient text points to suppression of disorders ; which 
agrees better with the context and the circumstances. 

5. Xoijibv] The lxx. employ this as a term of personal reproach 
in 1 Kings (Sam.) xxx. 22, Ps. i. 1 . 

TrpwToo-TdTTjv] Literally a soldier of the front rank : perhaps the 
orator intended to avail himself of the byword Nazarenes as a means 
of confounding Christians with the turbulent Galileans who dis¬ 
turbed the peace of Jerusalem at the feasts. 

6 . After €Kpa.TT}crajA€v Rec. inserts from some later mss., which 
contain it with variations, xal Kara, rbv jj/itrepov vbfiov i)6e\Ti<ya.p.€v 
Kpivetv’ TrapeXdujv db AvffLas 6 \iapxos fiera 7 ro\\7?s filas £k t&v x €l P&v 
T] fjLL)u dir^yaye Ke\cuaas Tot>s KOLTrjybpovs avrov tpxecd at eirl <tL Inde- 
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7rdvT(jov tovtcdu €7riyvtovcu mv tj/JL€?$ Kar^yopovfxev OLVTOV. 
9 c TvveTreQevTO (5e koll ol ’Ioi^aFoi <pd(TKovT€$ raura oimo? 

10 e'xeiv. ’At reKplOrj re 6 IlauXo? vevcravTOS aura) too 
f/yepovos Xeyetv ’E/c 7roXXwu gtcov ovra ere KpiTtjv 
Tip e'Ovei toutm eiriardpevo^ evOu/m co? ra 7repi epavrou 

11 diroXoyovfJLai , Suuafxeuov erov ernyvoovai , or/ ou irXelovs 
eicrlv /mot. rpxepai ScoSefca a<j> j/? avefirjv '7rpo<TKWri<rwv eiV 

12 ’IepoucaA?;^, /ca) ot/re ei/ tm lepto evpov jne irpos tiv a 

13 SiaXeyo/nevov tj eiriarTaenv 'KOiovvTa d^Xov oure eu 
raf? ervvayajyais oure Kara Tyv ttoXiv, ou<$e irapa- 
(TTr}aai SvvavTul erot irepi mu uvui KctTyyopoverlu fiov. 

14 djjio\oyM (5e tovto erot oti koto. t*ju oSou rfu Xeyovertu 
alpeeriu ovtm$ XarpevM tm iraTpMM OeM, irKTTevwu iraart 
roh Kara rou uo/utou /cal to/? eu toF? Trpo<pi)Tai<; yeypap.- 

15 p.euots, eXTriSa €\mu eF? tou Oeou, rju Kai auro! ovtol 
7 rpocrSexovTat, duderraenu /ueXXeiu eerecrOat SiKalwu t€ 

16 Kai clSikmu' eu tovtm /ca! avTOf uctkw cnrpderKoirou erv u- 

penclently of its want of authority from ancient MSS. this insertion 
connects the relative clause nap’ ov ... with Lysias, not with Paul, to 
whom dvaxpiv as clearly points: it is besides incredible that Tertullus 
should have chosen to attack the chief captain under the circum¬ 
stances. The ancient text, however, seems defective in the absence 
of a principal verb. 

8 . ovaKpCvas] A preliminary examination of a prisoner by a 
magistrate was called dv&Kpta is by way of distinction from his final 
trial (comp. xxv. 26). 

10. cv6v|ius] Rec. evOvfihrepov. 

14. TrurTtijwv ir. r. Kara. t. vojiov] This clause asserts trust in 
promise rather than belief in God’s commandments : the Law , named 
in combination with the Prophets, designates the written books of 
the Law, and Kara denotes throughout those books, in a local sense. 
The apostle proclaims his trust in God’s covenants written through¬ 
out the Law, and his promises written in the Prophets. 

16. €v tovtoj] Greek usage and the previous context both suggest 
the ellipsis of t<P The rendering in this hope, which is 

suggested by Herein in the B. V. would require iv raury. 

dirpdo'KO'Trov] This word describes a conscience untroubled by any 
stumbling-block of guilty thoughts (comp. Phil. i. 10). 
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elStjatv e^eiu 7rpo9 tov Oeov kcu tov$ avOpoirovs Sta 
7ravTos. Si ctov Se TrXeiovcov eXerjpoavvas iroir]aov eh 17 
to t'Ovos juLov irapeyevop^v kcu it poacfiopas, ev ah evpov 18 
pe Sp/via-pevov ev to icpo, ov peTU oxXov ovSe p€Ta 
Oopuftov, Tives Se diro t>/9 ’A crtas ’lovSaioi, 009 e'Sei e7ri 19 


(tov 7 rupeivai Kai KaTtjyopetv ei tl exoiev 7rpo? epe ,—• 
rj avrot ovtoi ehrdroaav tI evpov dSUrjpa cttoivtos 20 
pov € 7 r/ tov avveSplov )] 7 repi pids tovtijs 0 tow /9 i)s 21 
€K€Kpa£a ev avToh €<j to)? oTt Ilepd ava<7Ta<xea>9 veKpov 
eyo Kplvopai a^pepov eijy ly/iwr. ’Aye/ 3 aXeTO ( 5 e cxotoo 9 22 
o $//Xd£ a Kpi/ 3 e<TTepov etS 0)9 ra 7rep! t»/9 oJou, eiVa? 
f, OTuy Ao(j/a9 o x i ^ u PX°$ KaTa/ 3 )] Siayvocropat to. 
KaO' upd?' SiaTa^dpevos to eKaTOVTapxtJ TtjpeicrOaL avTov 23 
T€ dvecriv koi ptjSeva KoXveiv tov ISiov avTOu 
V7n]p6Tctv avTio. Mera Je fjpepa 9 Tdm9 7rapa- 24 

ym>/xcro9 o ^Xd^ cruy A pova-lXXy t# tSla yvvaiKi 
ov<th ’lovSaia peTeirep^aTO tov IlaoXoy raJ t/KOvaev 
avTov 7repd t //9 619 XpdtTroi/ T^crooy 7TdcrTea)9. <5daXeyo- 2 5 
/Aevou (5e aJroo 7repd <5drtradoo-Jy>?9 /cat eyKpaTelas koi tov 
K plpaTos tov peXXovTO 9 ep<f>ofios yevopevos 6 $tjXt£ 
direKplO)] To ex oi/ iropevov , /ca/poy (Se peTaXa/3ov 
peTUKaXcaopal ere' a^u« /cat eXx/fift)!/ ord xp ) ll ULaTa 


18. 4v ai$] Rec. ev oh. The ancient text makes the relative refer 
to 7rpoo’0o/)dy as its antecedent. These offerings were the occasion of 
his visit; so that he describes himself as engaged in the presentation 
when the attack was made upon him. 

19, tiv4s 84] Some ancient mss. omit 5e, in which case rivts 
becomes the subject of evpov. 

^S«t] Rec. 5e?. So some ancient mss., but the imperfect is the 
ordinary mode of denoting non-fulfilment of a duty. 

21. ij after adiKij/ia is equivalent to AXXo ij. 

CKCKpa^a] This is a Hellenistic reduplication of ?Kpa£a. 

22 . ’ AvcpdXtTo ... Rec. *AKOv<ras 54 ravra 6 ^Xif avefidAero 

aWTOL'S. 

24. 184<j] Rec. omits this word. 

26. Rec. inserts 6 'ttws Atari clvt6v after IladXoi;. 
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So0v,(T€TaL aVTW V7TO TOV HaJAot/ SlO KGLl TTVKVOTepOV 
27 avTOv fi€Tcnr€jUL7r6fj.€vo$ wplXei aura5. AieTLas 

S'e irXrjpodQeeXa/Sev didSoxov 6 <&tjXi£ II opKiov 
^yTTOV’ 6eXo)v T€ xapiTa KaTaOecOai Tof? ’lovSalois 
6 <&yXi£ KaTeXnre tov HauAoy SeSepevov. 


25 ^fjerros ovv e7rt/3a$ Tfl eTrapxela peTCL Tpels ypepa? 

2 avefirj e/V ’ I epoaoXvpa airo Ivaitraplas, evecfidvierdv re 

CLVTO) ol dp\l€p€tg KOI Ol 7T ptOTOl TU)V ’I OvSaltoV KCLTCL 

3 tov Ilai/Aot/, /cat TapeKaXovv avTov aiTOvpevoi X ( *P lv 

KCIT aVTOV O7TC0? p€TaTrepyfs>1T(Zl CLVTOV €1$ 'lepOVCraXl'lPy 

4 eveSpav 7 roiovvTes aveXelv clvtov koltu Tyv 68 ov. d pev 

ovv cnreKplOr) TtjpeterOai tov IlanXoi/ ei? K ai- 

5 craplav , eavTOV Se peXXeiv ev tclx^l eK7ropevecr0cLL' Ol 
ovv ev vpiVy <pr]<TiVy Svvuto\ (rvvKaTa/3dvTe$ el tl cctiv ev 
tw dvSpi aToirov KaTyyopetTOXTav avTOv' 

6 A LaTpl\lsct? Se ev avTot? ypepas ov 7 rXelovs oktw y Sckgl, 
/cara/5a? e/V Ivavrapiav, Ty eiravpiov KaOlaas cir\ tov 

7 fiypaTOS eKeXevtrev tov naiAoy cix^rjva 1. irapayevo- 

fjievov <$e avTov irepie<TTy<rav uvtov ol aird ’IepoeroXvpu)v 


27. After ^ijarov one ms. inserts tov 6 e Ilai/Xot' eiatrev ev Trjpijcei 5 ta 
ApovciWav. 

\dptTa KaTaO^Oai] This phrase regards a favour conferred in the 
light of a deposit placed in the hands of the recipient, for which a 
due return is expected. 

1 . tm( 3 as Tjj 4 irapxel<ji] iwapx^ia denotes the administrative pro¬ 
vince of a magistrate, not province in a local sense ; nor could 
einpaLveiv be used with a dative for local entrance into a place; it 
denotes Festus’ entrance on his duties as procurator. 

2 . 01 dpx> 6 p€ts] Rec. 6 dpxiepcvs. 

4. Tfjp€i<r0(u ... «ls] The preposition indicates the previous con¬ 
veyance of the prisoner to Caesarea; the verb declares his present 
detention there. 

5. Atoitov] This word, originally strange or irregular, is applied 
both to physical evil as in xxviii. 6 , and to moral evil as here. 

6. 06 irXctovs 6 kto) ^ 86ta] Rec. irXelovs f) Blna, omitting 01). 
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KaTa/3e/3r}KOTe 9 ’I ovSatoi, 7roXXa koi fiapea ainw/maTa 
KaTa<l>€povTes a ovk v diroSel^ai, tov IlauXcH/ diro- S 

XoyOVfieVOV OTL OvT€ €t$ TOV VOp.OV T<J)V ’lovSaiCOV OVT€ 
eh to lepdv oure eh K alcrapd ti gpiapTOV. 6 <3?>/(7T09 9 
<5e OeXcov Toh ’lovSaiois X^P lu KaTaOeaOai airoKpiOeh 
tw IlaJXa) ehrev @eX«9 eh ^epotToXv/aa dva/3 09 €Kei 
irepi tovtcov KpiOrjvai eir* e/txov ; eiirev <5e o naoXo9 10 
f Et7TO)9 ex! tov /3gp.aTO$ Kai<rap6$ elpa, ov pe Set 
KplveoSai. ’ lovSalov 9 ovSev gSiKi]Ka, kcu <tv kuXXiov 

eiriyivcocrKet^. el /nev ovv clSikm Ka\ d^iov OavctTOu ire- n 
irpaxa ti , ov irapaiTOv/aat to diroOavelv’ el Se ovSev 
ecrTiv o)v oi'TOt KaTgyopovertv /ulov, ovSeh /me SvvaTai 
avToh yaplcraerOai' Ivatcrapa eiriKa.Xovp.at . totc 6 12 
<$>rjcrTO<s crvv\a\}'i<Ta$ peTa tov <rvp/3ovXlov aireKplOg 
Ka/cra/oa eiriKeKXrjcrai, eir\ K alerap a iropevcrr 7 . 

H pepwv <$e St ay evop evu)v tivoov * Ay pliriras 6 jSamXev 9 13 
Ka\ V>epviKg KUTi]VTt}rrav eh lvairraptav dairacdpevoi tov 


10. Rec. alters the order, placing 'TCcttws after KatVapos. 

KaXXiov €Tri , yiv«(rK 6 is] This present cannot be used like the 

perfect, in the sense of knowing already. The assertion is that 
Festus is now beginning to know better than before the true state of 
the case. 

TovScdovs] The omission of the article makes the plea of innocence 
more comprehensive. The denial refers not only to the Jews as a 
nation, but to individual Jews also: “ To no Jew's have I done 
wrong. ” 

11. TrapatTov|iai] Paul does not plead for mercy, but for simple 
justice : he protests that he has no unmanly shrinking from death. 
The same verb is used in Luke xiv. 18 to describe cowardly excuses 
for failure in an unwelcome duty ; and in Heb. xii. 19 it expresses 
the cry of the guilty for mercy when threatened by the terrors of 
a holy Law. 

\ap{(raa'0<u] Here and in v. 16 this verb bears the invidious 
sense of an unjust surrender of life or liberty to gratify personal 
enmit}'. 

13. KaTfjvnicrav ... ao-irao-ajicvoi] Rec. aairaaS/ievoi. The fut. part., 
expressing distinctly the purpose of their visit to Caesarea, removes 
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14 <i 'tjo’TOv. toy Se 7 rXelov? rputepa? SteTpt/3ov eicei , 6 <$>lj(TTO? 

T(p /SaTiXei aveOeTO to. Kara tov IlavXoi/ Xeyaw ’A vr}p 

15 ti? €(ttiv KaraXeXt/U/xeVoy v7ro *&t]XtKO? 8e<rp.to?> 7 rep't ov 
yevofiivov /ulov et? 'I epoaoXvfxa evetpavurav 01 dp\tepet? 
kcli ol it peer (ivTe pot twv ’lovSalojv, aiTOVfievot kclt avrov 

16 KaTaStKfjv' 7r po? ov? aireKplOriv on owe e<TTtv e' 0 oy'Pa>- 
fidiots \apl^eo‘Qat Ttva avdpwirov irp\v rj 6 KaT^yopov- 
fievo? koltu irpoermirov e\ot tov 9 Kartjyopov y roVov re 

*7 buroXoyla? Xd/3ot irep\ tov ey/cXjJ/xaToy. criweX0oVT(oi/ 
ot/y e^@a( 5 e av(i/3oXtjv /uLySe/uLtav 7roir}<rdjuL€vo$ Ty e£>j? 
AcaO/cray C7ri tov fiiifxaTO? e/ceXei/a-a a xQrjvat tov dvSpa" 

18 7rep! 06 <TTa 0 eWey 01 KaT^yopot ovSefxtav atTiav eepepov 

19 coy eyco virevoovv irovr\pvav y f ’rpn) flora Se Ttva 7rep\ T>j? 
tSta? Seio-tScufiovla? el\ov it po? ai/roy *cai ire pi two? 

20 re^y^/coroy, ov eepaerKev 6 Ilat/Xoy fav. enropov- 
pevo? (Se eyto Ttjv irep\ tovtco v fy'jTtjciv eXeyov et /3 ovXolto 
iropevecOat el? ’IepotroXu/xa Kweel Kptveo’dat irept tovtoov. 

21 tov (Se IlauAou eirtKaXecjafxevov TrjprjOrjvat avTOv et? Trjv 
tov He/ScuTTOv SidyvaxTtv, efceXevera Tt]pei<r9at avTOv ea>y 

22 ov dvairefjLxlsa) clvtov irpo? YLalerapa. ’ Kyplirira? Se 


all difficulty; but as it is found in only one ancient ms. it can 
hardly be genuine. A truer explanation is found in the fact that 
KaravT^v denotes more than mere arrival; it includes the further 
idea of settling down (Kara) for a stay short or long: here, then, 
it records the stay of Agrippa and Bernice after coming to salute 
Festus. 

15. KaTaShcTjv] Rec. SLktjv. The ancient text is more appropriate; 
for the Jews were not asking for a trial, but praying an adverse 
judgment as a boon. 

18. irovijpwv] Rec. omits this: some mss. read Trovrjpav. 

20. et povXoiTo iropeueo-Oai] This is a translation into the oratio 
obliqua of a command from Festus, iropetiov prefaced by a courteous 
el /3ou\et. 

21. ZePcuTTov] In the case of the first Caesar Augustus, Luke ii. 1 
has Atfyot/aros, as if it were a proper name ; but the title is ordinarily 
translated into Ze/Saaris in the case of later Caesars. 
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7rpo? Toy ^i/TTOy ’E/ 3 ouXo/xi/y kcu at» to? too ay(9/3co7roo 
a/cot'ca*. A vpiov, (prjer'iv, <iKOv<rfl adroit T# 23 

o 5 i/ e7raJ/otoi/ e\ 0 oVro? too ’ K.ypL7nra Acai T17? B epviKtjs 
fxera ir 0XX17? <pavTacrla$ kcu eiaeXOovToov n? to a/cpoaT?/- 
pioo coy re x i ^ L( *PX 0l S K0Ll <*i/<5pat7ty toT? /car’ ££oxh v tj/? 
Tro^eco? /ca! /ceXeotrayTO? too ^j/ctoo 0 IlaoXo?. 

Kal (p)](rt.v 6 ^i/cto? ' Ayphnra /3aciXeo Kal ttuvtcs ol 24 
croy7rapoyTe? i/yuly ay< 5 pe?, Oecoyoerre tovtov 1rcpi ov airav 
to 7rXi/0o? twv IovSulwv eveTvxev (jloi cv tc T epocroXvfAois 
kcu evOdSe, fiowvTes fxt] Seiu avTOV £tjv fxrjKCTi- eyw Se 25 
KaTeXa/36fXi]V /arjSev d£iov ovtov OavaTOV 7 re 7 r pa\cvai y 
avTOu Se tovtov emKaXe<rap.ivov tov 2e/3acrToy eKpiva 
'Trtfjnretv. ircpi ov «c 0 aXe? ti ypd'drai tw KVplco ovk 26 
€\w‘ Sio irpo/iyayov avTOv e<j> vjucov kol\ /maXiTTa 67 rl 
cr ov, /ScktlXcv ’Ay/>i7r7ra, 01 rw? ti/? dvaKpLTewg yevo/uevrjs 
<T\(i) tl ypa^co' dXoyov yap /a 01 Sokci irkp.irovTa Secrjuuov 27 
/ml] Kat Ta? KaT uvtov aiV/a? crrjfxavai. ’ Ayp'nnras (5e 26 
7 T/ 30 ? tou IlaoXoy e^>i/ ’Etrt peireTal <toi U7rep creavTOV 
Xeyeiv. totc 6 IlaoXo? eKTclva? Ti/y X €L P a direXoyeiTO 
Ilepl 7rdvT(cv coy eyKaXovjmai 07 to ’IovSulwv, /3ao-iXev 2 


2*2. ’EpovXojn^v Kal a-uTos] y E^ov\6fj.-qv is sometimes used, like 
iji/xov-yv in Rom. ix. 3 and ijdeXov in Gal. iv. 20, to express a modified 
wish now existing, and so the B.V. renders it. But the emphatic 
/cal aib-os, which follows it, points to an actual former desire of the 
king in anticipation of the request now made by Festus, I was 
myself wishing. The position of Agrippa made it natural for him to 
feel and express an independent interest in the case. 

26. Kvpio>] The early emperors carefully repudiated the title of 
dominus (8ecnran}s), borne by the master of slaves, as savouring of 
despotism, but welcomed Kvpios, an indefinite title of respect and 
courtesy, which was addressed to gods and kings as well as private 
persons. 

1. {i*n4p] The alternative irept is strongly supported by mss., and 
is specially appropriate to the circumstances, as Agrippa was not 
trying the case, only hearing the prisoner’s statement with a view 
to making a report about it. 
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’Ay plmra, rjyt/fiac efiavTOv fiaKapiov eirl <tov fieXXwv 

3 crr/fiepov a7roXoyeiaOai, fiaXicrTa yvw<jTt/v ovto cre 
Travrwv twv koto ’I ovSalovs eOwu re tccu ^r/Tr/fiaTWv. 

4 Sio Seofiai fiaKpoGvfi to? ctKOvcal /ulov . Hr/v fiev ovv ftluxrtv 
/ULOV €K VCOTtJTOS TTfV OTT Op\i/S y €VOfieVr/V €V TW eOv€l 

5 /ulov ev T€ ’I epo<To\vfioi$ i<ra<Ti 7ravTes ’Ioi/(5afo*, irpoyivi- 
erKOVTes fie avooGev , eay 0eXcocrt fiapTvpeiv , oti kclto, t*jv 
CLK pi^eTTOTi/v aipeviv Tt/s r/fieTepas Gpt/TKelas 6^/era 

6 ^a/o/ caios. Kai vvv eir eKirlbi T*js eiy to^? TraTepa? 

e7rayyeX/a? yevo/uevrjg in ro rot; 0eo5 eari/Ka Kptvo- 

7 fievo<;, eh y/v to &D<5e/ca0iAoy ey e/creraa vvkto kol 

r/fiepav XoTpevov eXirl^ei KaTavry/craC irep\ i/s eX7r/(5o9 

8 ey/caXou/xat i/7ro ’Iov&x/coi', fiaaiXev' tl olttkttov KplveToi 
Trap xjfilv el 6 Geos veKpovs eyelpet ; ’Eyw /xei/ otyy 


3. iaqXuttci yvw<ttt|v tfvra] The position of /uaXtcrra, connects it 
with yvujcrTTjv, not with the previous clause as in the B.V. The 
participial clause is really in apposition to the preceding crov, but an 
accusative construction is adopted as though the previous clause had 
spoken of addressing the king (cr^) instead of pleading before him 
(^7rl croD). 

4. ptv oGv introduces the record of the early life of the apostle. 
There is no regular apodosis with 84, but the real contrast to the early 
life is given later on in v. 12 by the narrative of conversion. (See 
App. on pkv oGv.) 

«k vedrqTOs] The term vebrns was often extended indefinitely to 
early manhood (comp. 1 Tim. iv. 12), and not restricted to childhood. 
The prep, ck implies after in expressions of this kind (comp. Gal. i. 
15, iK KoiXlas, after birth). The early years spent at home, before 
his education began at Jerusalem, are here excluded. 

6. wr’ eX/rrtSi] These words are coupled with VarTjKa, not with 
Kpivdfievos, as is proved by the absence of an article. This verse 
declares that he rests on hope of God’s promise as his ground of 
confidence, the next adds that this hope is made a charge against 
him. 

8. dmcrov ... «t] English idiom constantly requires that a9 the 
rendering of el after words expressive of surprise like Oav/idfew, 
Seii'bv Trotetadat , where they refer to real facts, not to mere hypo¬ 
theses. 
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e8o£a e/mavTco irpo? to ovopa I tjcrov too N a^wpaiov Setu 
7 roXXa evavTia irpa^aC o Kai eiroLt]<ra ev ’lepotroXvfAOis, io 
Kol 7 roAAou? T6 tcou dylcov eyco ev (puXaKah KaTeKXeKra 
TrjV irapd twv dp\iepecov e^ouo'iav Aa/ 3 ow, avaipovpevwv 
re avTcov KargveyKa yp-g^ov, koli fcara 7ra(ja? ra? crvva- ii 
ytoya? iroWaKis Tipwpwv avrov<s fjvdyKa^ov /3Xa<T<pr}peiv , 
Trepierau)? t€ eppaivopevo<s avToh eStcoKov ew? Kai ei$ to? 
e£oo 7ro\eis. ’E v oh iropevopevo? eh t*iv AapapKov peT 12 
e£ov<r!a$ Kai €7nTp07Tfj$ rrjs rcov apxiepewv rjpepa 9 /xecn/? 13 
kotu t*}V oSov elSov, /3acnXev } ovpavoOev virep ty\v Xap- 
7 rporgra tov fjXlov irepiXdpypav pie 0a>9 Kai too? eriw 
epo ! 7ro/3eoo/x6Voo9' iravToov Te KaTairecrovTwv fjpwv ei? 14 
ty\v yrjV /'jKOvcra (pwvrjv Xeyovcav 7rpo? pee Trj ’E/Syoa/di 
SiaXeKTM SaooX 2aooA, tl pe SiwKet ?; ctkXtjpov croi 
7T/oo? KevTpa XaKTi^eiv. eyd) <5e ehra i7? et, KVpie \ 015 

< 5 e Kvpios ehrev ’Eyw equ* I^too? oy <ro ow/cei?' aAAa 16 
avderr)]0i Kat cth0i eni Toyc ’ttoA&c coy’ eh touto yap 
w(j)0)]v eroi, 7r po\etp[<ra(rOal ere innjpeTtjv Kai pdpTVpa cov 


10 . t^|v tt . t. a. etjoturlav] The article indicates the necessity of 
official sanction empowering Saul to act as the recognised agent of 
the Sanhedrin. 

11. The change from aorists to imperfects ifpdyKa^ov and £51 (okop 
marks a transition in the narrative from definite acts to unavailing 
efforts. The attempts to force Christians into a denial of their 
faith proved fruitless. 

1*2. ’Ev ols] Saul was in the midst of his career of persecution 
when struck down. 

13. f|ji.epas |i€<rris] The time is stated somewhat more precisely 
~ in xxii. 6 as Trepi fj.€<n)/x(3piav. The travellers gathered the time 

apparently from the position of the mid-day sun, whose brightness 
is noticed in the context. 

14. K^vrpa] This indefinite plural belongs to proverbial language ; 
the indefinite expression, a goad , is therefore its correct equivalent 
in English. The present infinitive also expresses a general truth. 

16. irpoxei'pfa-ao’Qai] See notes on iii. 20 and xxii. 14. 

u>v T€ tfSes |±c] Rec. omits / i€ y so also many later mss. ; but it 
could scarcely have found its way into the most ancient mss. unless 

K 
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17 re ef(5e? /ue mv T€ 6(p0i}a‘Ofial <toi, elAipoyMeNOC ce e/c 
tou Aaou /cal £K tojn cBncon, etc oyc er<l> ATTOCTeAAw 

18 cs anoTIai o4>6aAmoyc clvtwv, tov emerTpe^ai ino cko- 
Toyc elc 4)u)C /ca! T/79 e^ovcrlas tov Sarai/a e 7 ri tov Oeov, 
tov \af3eiv clvtovs a(f>e<Ttv apLapTiwv /cai kAhpon ev toTc 

19 HriACMeNoic TrlcTa Tfl e/Y e^ie. f ' 06 ev, /SacriXev *Ayphnra, 

20 ovk ey€vofit]V cnreidtis Tp ovpavlto oirTaalciy aAAa roY 
ev AafiacrKM 7 rpwTov re koi ’lepocroXv/utois , irao-av tc 

it were genuine : the omission is clue to the difficulty of interpreting 
the text as it stands; and it destroys the rhetorical connexion of 
the two clauses, re pe and &v re 6<pdr)<ropai <roi. What the 
sense really demands is a participle on which &v ( = tovtwv d) may 
depend as object, agreeing with pe in the first clause and with eyd 
in the second. This is omitted because its place is supplied by 
££aipovpevos, choosing thee to be an apostle y which expresses the real 
object of Christ’s appearance on this occasion, viz. to choose Paul 
for the ministry for which he had already prepared him. A verb or 
participle denoting action must therefore be supplied to complete 
the sense. 

17. e|tupovp,evo$] This verb cannot signify deliverance without 
the addition of in x €l pt > s or some equivalent phrase, as is common in 
the lxx. (comp, also Acts xii. 11). The real meaning in 1 Chron. 
xvi. 35 (which has been quoted as an example of that sense), is to 
gather the scattered exiles from amidst the heathen, as appears 
from the context dOpoiaov xal e£e\ou in that passage, and from the 
parallel eTricruvdyaye of Ps. cv. (cvi.) 47. Here the circumstances 
and context point to the true rendering, choosing . 

18. cm<rTpci|/ab] This verb corresponds to ei-ayayeiv in Is. xlii. 7, 
from which this passage is reproduced. The mission of God’s elect 
is there to open the blind eyes , to bring them that sit in darkness out of 
the prison house t here to open their eyes and to turn them from dark¬ 
ness to light . It is therefore transitive. The Greek text indicates 
the same by adding atirofc to Xafteiv and not to Imar p£}j/ai y marking 
thereby the change of subject from the apostle who converts, to his 
hearers who receive grace. 

^|ovcrCas] This word has two distinct senses in the N. T. : (1) the 
constitutional authority of a magistrate conceded to him by law, (2) 
the arbitrary power of a sovereign or despot who is a law to himself 
and may do what he will. Here, as in Col. i. 13, it bears the latter 


sense. 
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ty}v ywpav Tf}$ ’louSala?, kcu toi 9 eOveciv airiiyyeWov 

(ItTClVOelv KCU € 7 Tl(TTpe(p€LU 67 tJ TOV OeOV, CL^ta Tt}$ 

/uLeravotas epya 7rpd(T<TOVTa$. evetca toutoov jjlc lovSaioi 21 
crvWafiopevot ev tw Upw € 7 reiptovTO Siayeipi<Ta<rQai. 
eiriKovpias ovv tv\<mv rrjs curo too Oeou a\pi T//9 gpepas 22 
Tadrr 79 c(7Tf}Ka fjLapropdfxeuo 9 {wcpw re /cal peyaXw, 
oi](5ei/ e/CTO? Xeycov uyv re ol 7 rpo<ptjTai eXaX^cray /ulcX- 
Xovrcov ylvecrOai /cal Ma>i'e7>79, ei ira 0 r}TO^ 6 XP l<TT °S> 2 3 

€t 7T pU)TO§ e£ dva<TT( f i<T€(M)$ VCKptoV pLcXXei KCiTUy- 

yiXXciv To) T€ Xaa) Kal t 01$ eOvectv. Tcivtcl 24 

Se avTod u'TroXoyovpLcvov 6 /ueydXrj rtf <f>covrj 

(ptjcriv M aivt], ITauXe' ra 7roXXa ere ypappara 6/9 
paviav irepirpeTrei. 6 Se IIauXo9 On /xa Ivofxai, (pgcrlv, 2 5 

KpaTKTTe QtjcTTe, CLXXu dXtjOeta^ KCU <TCO(j>pO(TVV 1 ^ pdp-OLTOL 
d 7 ro<pOeyyofxat. cit'uttolt ai yap 7 rep / tovtcou 6 /Sao-iXe 1/9, 26 
777)09 ov 7ra/0/o/?(7fa^o/xei/09 XaXco' XavOdveiv ydp avTOV 
tovtwu 01’ irclOopaL ovOev, oi) yap ec ttlv ev ywvlo. 
ireirpaypevov tovto. itKT reueig, ftacriXeu ’ Ayphnra, 27 


23. cl... cl ... ] Though cast into a hypothetical form, these clauses 
present truths which the speaker accounts so obvious as to be at 
once admitted without further question when once stated, viz. that 
the Messiah of Jewish prophecy was to be subject to suffering, etc. 

7ra07?r6s denotes a capacity for suffering, such as is involved in 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, not necessarily actual suffering. 

c| ttvaa*Td(rca)s] This means literally after rising from the dead. 
The absence of the article indicates that there is no reference to the 
doctrine of the resurrection, but only to the occurrence of the fact. 
The gift of the Holy Spirit and the consequent spread of gospel 
light were to follow Christ’s resurrection (John xvi. 7). 

24. Tfj ... to. iroWd] The possessive pronoun is the English 

equivalent to these articles ; raising his voice , ihy much learning. 

irepirpt-irei describes an upsetting of the mental balance. 

25. /j.ali'op.at properly denotes frenzied words or deeds, not a 
mental state. Delirious raving was often associated by the ancients 
with an idea of inspiration ; hence the word i±6.vti$ for a prophet. 

26. ireCBojiat] This term, I persuade my self\ does not express the 
ame entire conviction as n£iroi6a.y I am persuaded. 
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28 to<V 7 rpo<j>t)raif l oiSa oti iricrTeueis. 6 Se ' Kypliriras 
7 r/aof top Ilai/Aoy ’Ey oXlyfp jme 7 relOets ^.picrTiavov 

29 Troirjfrat. 6 < 5 e Ilai/Ao? E v^alfirjv av r<w 0ea> /ca/ ei/ 
oA/yo) /ca! ev peyaXep ov fxovov ere aXXa /ca! iravTas 
tov$ ctKOvovras p.ov crdfxepov yevearOai roiodrou? ottoio ? 
/ca! ey& eijuu 7rape/cro? tow Secrpiwv toutcov. 

30 ’A pecTTt] T€ 6 /SaouAed? /ccd o riyefxtop rj re Be/W/c// /ca! 

31 01 crvvKaO)]iuL€vot adro/?, Kai dvaxoopigcravTe^ eXdXovv 7 rpo$ 
aXXgXov? Aeyoi/re? or/ Oddey Oclvcltov rj Seerjawv a£iov 

32 7rpdo’(T€i 6 avOpcoTro? o^to?. ’ Ayplinra? Se T(p /<xto) 
e</»; ’A7roAeAJ<70at eddvaTO o dV0p(O7ro? o^to? el p.rj 
€7r e/ce/cX//TO K a!<Tapa. 

27 *0? de cKplOt] tov dTTcnrXeiv tjfxd 9 ’IraA/ay, 

7raped/dot/i/ toi/ re IlauAoi/ /ca/ r/i/a? ere/om;? Sea/uLcoTa? 

2 e/caToi/rdpx?? di/opart ’IoiA/w <T 7 T€tpr t /? 2 e/ 3 acrT^?. e7rz- 


28. The B. V. is clearly wrong in giving Treats the force of suc¬ 
cessful persuasion, and rendering tv dXlyy and iv fxey&Xu) as almost 
and altogether. Their real meaning depends on what substantive is 
\mderstood. Now this must be the same in both cases and be 
equally appropriate with AXlyy and neytiXy. Neither XSyif), nor 
tpyii), nor j can stand this test. But AXlyy tr6v^ y fieydX^ ttAi/q, 
are both common in Greek and make excellent sense : Agrippa is 
deriding the hope that he might be made a Christian at the cost of 
a little effort at persuasion: and Paul replies that he grudges no 
effort, whatever it might cost, for his and their conversion. 

iroi.fjo-ai] Rec. yeviadat. This is evidently a correction borrowed 
from the next verse to simplify the language. 

29. Kai eyw cl|u] The addition of /cat serves to emphasise dni in 
contrast to yevtaBai. My earnest prayer, says the apostle, is that 
you may become such as I actually am: he could speak from 
personal experience of the happiness of being a Christian. 

30. Rec. inserts Kai raOra elirdvros atirov before dviarq and omits the 
following re. 

1. tov k'TTOTrXetv] This word denotes a decisive change of scene as 
distinct from an ordinary voyage (comp. xiii. 4, xiv. 26): the genitive 
is used as in xv. 20 to express the purport of the decision taken. 

Scpaorqs] This is a title of honour conferred as a mark of imperial 
favour. The 2e/9a<rr7h'oi, on the contrary, mentioned by Josephus 
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/3rii/Te? c>e irkolu) r ASpapLWTgvo) /jlgWovti 7r\eiv edf 
tcw? Kara Tgv ’Aerlav towovs dvrixOqpLev, oi/to? crvv 
fj/jLiv ’ApicrTapyov Ma/ce(5oyo? GecrcraAow/cea)?’ t# T6 3 
ere pa KaTgyOgp.ev €d? Sd&oi/a, 0dXay0jOOO7rco? tc 6 Iot/Xdos' 
TO) IlauXro Xpr)<rdjUL€VO$ iireTpe^ev 7T/00? toJ? <pl\ov ? 
TTopet'&Vn impLeXelas Tvyeiv. KcuceiOev dva\6evT€<i dire- 4 
Tr\€V(TafJi€V T*]U IVUTTpOU Sttl TO TOV$ dvep.OV<$ CiVctd 
evavTiov?, to ts 7reXayo? to /cara t>/v KdXd/ctai' /cal 5 
Tlap(jw\lav &a7rXeJ<xayT€? KaW/XOa/ULev ety Mi^o/oa Trj$ 

A VKta$. Ka/ced evpwv o €KaTOVT(xp)(r]$ ttXolov ’AXe^ay- 6 
Spivdv 7rXew ei? ’IraXday evefiifiaerev f}p.d$ el? ai/TO. 
ey iKavais 6e rjpdpai ? /3paSv7r\oovvT€<t /cal yuoXd? yevopevoi 7 
/cara Tgv Km Joy, TT/ooTemyTO? /J/aa? too aye/aoi/, 

07re7rX60crayaei/ t^j/ Kp/jT^y koto. 'EaXp.wvtp', plo\l$ tc 8 
napaXeyopevoL avTi]u g\0op.€v el? T07roy Tdya /caXoo- 
peuov KaXoo? Aipeva<}> (p eyyo? /}// 7roXd? Aa<rea. 

'Ikuvov Se xpovov ^daye^o^aeVoo /cal opto? >/J/y eiri<T<j>a\ov ? 9 
too 7r Xoo? J/a to /cal tijv vi]fTTtiav ijSt] irapeXrjXvOevaij 


in J. XV. ii. 12, 5 as quartered at Caesarea, were a local force 
which took its name from the citv, it being entitled Caes. Augusta 
(l'e/3c ktttj). 

2. jjAXovti] Rec. /jJWovtcs. 

4. vTr6Tr\€via-a|jL€v] Here, as in v. 16, uir6 denotes that they 
steered a course under the lee of the land to gain shelter from the 
wind. 

5. Bia'irX.cvcravTcs] The addition of 5d rjfiepwi' SeKaTrepre after this, 
though not found in the oldest mss., is an ancient marginal note, 
inserted probably from some itinerary. They struck the coast 
of Cilicia midway, traversing thence its remaining length and the 
whole coast of Pamphylia. 

7. irpoo -€ d ) VTos ] The wind made further progress in their proper 
direction impossible. 

9. toG irXobs] The B. V. seems right in rendering this as sailing. 
There was no longer any question of a voyage : that hope had 
been abandoned : the issue to be decided was whether to sail or 
not to a better port forty miles off: this is also true of rbv n\ovv 
in v. 10. 
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10 7 rapt]vei 6 IlauXo? \eytov auTof? *AvSpe$, Oecopa) oti 
pera v/3peo)$ icat 7roXXtj$ fy/mlas ou fxovov tov <f>opTiov 
Kat tov 7 rXolov aXXa Kai twv \fsvx<*>v qpiwv peXXeiv 

11 eo-eo’Oat tou ttXovv. 6 Se eKaTOVTapxW tw KvftepvijTfl 
Kai to) vavKXijpto juloXXov 67 relOsTO J] Toh wo IlauXou 

12 Xey op.evoi$. avevQeTOV Se tov Xi/mevo$ v7rapxovTO$ i rpos 
7r apaxeiiu-ticlav oi 7rXelove$ eOevTO /BovXrjv avax^yvai 
€K€i0ev, el 7Tco? SvvaivTO KaTavn'icravTe ? eiY QoIvikol 
7t apaxeiftawiy Xi/meua t^S* K prjTt]? fiXeirovTa kcltu. 

13 Xl/3a Kai kcltgl x^P ov ' ' YTroirveiHravTOS (^6 VOTOV 
So£avTe$ Ttj$ 7rpo6e<reo)$ KeKpaTtjKevcu apavTes aeraov 

14 7rapeXeyoi/TO njv Kp/T^. peT ov nroXv Se e/SaXev 
kot civt?i<$ avemos TV<po)vtKO$ 6 KaXov/mevo 9 Ei’/oa/ayXaw* 


irapTjvft] The context suggests a note of warning, whereas 
this word implies encouragement. Perhaps the general tenor of 
the speech was encouragement to face cheerfully the hardships of 
wintering in that dreary and exposed position, rather than run a 
dangerous risk. 

10. deujpu} denotes a judgment formed from observation and ex¬ 
perience, not from any direct revelation. 

tippeus Kai ^Tjjilas] The first of these denotes personal injury, the 
second damage to property. So also in r. 21. 

fLeXXeiv] The use of the infinitive after 6V1 is a grammatical 
confusion of two constructions, often found in later Greek. 

11. vavK\r|ptj)] This term originally described the owner in the 
earlier stage of navigation, in which the owner sailed his own ship, 
but in imperial times it designated the master who represented him 
and exercised his authority on board, whether owner or not. 

12. KaTd Xtpa k. k. X“P ov 1 The force of Kara when coupled, as it 
is here, with the names of winds (S.W. and N.W.) is to denote a 
direction down the wind, i.e. the direction towards which, not the 
quarter from which, it blows. 

13. &pavT€s] sc. ras aynupa s. 

14. hot’ avrfjs] sc. ttjs Kpr^r-qs. The description is highly 
graphical. Modern navigators have described the preliminary 
gathering of whirlwinds on the heights of Mount Ida, and rush 
of hurricanes down the mountain valleys on to the sea below. 

EvpaKvXwv] This is a Graeco-Latin term otherwise unknown; 
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o'vvapirao'QevTos Se tov 7t\o!ov /ca! /arj Svvap.evov 15 
uvTO<p0a\jUL€tu T(i) avefxw emSovTes e<pepop.eOa. vi](tlov 16 
Se t 1 viroSpafji6vTe<s KaXovfxevov Kai/5a icr\v(7afJi€v /uloXis 
irepiKpartis yeuecrOat < 7 /cck/» 79 , i)v apavre 9 fiotiOelais 17 
eXpwvro virofavvvvTe's to ttXoIou <po$ovpLevol re fxt] ei$ 

Tt] v ^Lvpriv 6K7re(T(j0(Tiv, ya\a(ravT€<5 to cncei/09, ovrm 
ecpepovTo. acpoSpw Se yeLfxa^opevm fjp.wv T{] e^9 18 
€k{3()\i1V eiTOlOVVTO, KOI TV} TpLTi] aVTO\€Lpe 9 Tt]V (TK€VtfV 19 

the meaning of which appears from its structure out of the two 
component parts, Eurus (east wind) and Aquilo (north-east). It is 
therefore the E.N.E. wind, commonly known as Kauuas. The 
author probably heard the name from the bilingual sailors of 
southern Italy on board. Rec. Et/po/cXuS^r, a name otherwise un¬ 
known and unmeaning. 

15. €7ti86vt€s] After this, one ms. adds tuj TrXeorri k<li avOTeLkavTts 
ra ierrea. 

16. KaG8a] Rec. IvXaeS^F. 

17. PoTjBcCaLs] These are cables used for undergirding the ship, 
i.e. for wrapping round the hull to support it during a storm, and 
prevent serious leakage through the straining of the timbers. 
Ancient vessels often foundered through defect in construction ; 
and undergirding was a common practice. 

XaXdo-avTes t8 o-keGos] The term (nceuos is too indefinite to convey 
any precise account of this manoeuvre : but the effect of it appears 
from the context. It stands in sharp contrast to €ttl86vt€s. Whereas 
at first they simply ran before the gale, they now succeeded in 
altering their course some points so as to prevent driving into the 
Syrtis ; and this they did by loosening some portion of the tackling, 
and so spreading some canvas to act as a storm-sail, and prevent 
the ship driving helplessly before the storm on to a fatal coast. 

18. ekPoX^v] This is the technical term for a sacrifice of cargo 
(Lat. jachira) made to lighten the ship. Probably this was limited 
to deck cargo: they can hardly have got at the bulk in the hold. 

19. avTox^tpES -.. <-pu|/av] Rec. ippi^a/iev. The adjective is added 
in order to present a more lively conception of the extreme peril 
which forced them to throw overboard with their own hands 
appliances which had been provided for safety or convenience. 

<TK«jf|v] 'Phis term is as vague as the English furniture , and may 
include any heavy fittings that could be readily detached, or spare 
masts and spars. 
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20 tov irXotov epiyjsav. /xj/re ^ r/Xtov fJu}Te acrrpwv 
€7ri<paiv6vT(i)v €7ri 7rXetova? fjjvepas, yetficovo? re ovk 
oXlyov €7 tlk€i/j.€vov } Xoi7rov 7r epiflpeiTO eX7rI? 7racra TOV 

21 <rw£e<r6ai II0XX/7? re aairla ? V 7 rapyova^ Tore 

<TTau€i<$ o Hat/Aos 1 ev fiecrcp avTwv enrev iiioet /uey, o) 
avSpes, 7r €i6apy)}<TavTCL$ juot fxg dvdyecrOai cnro t/J? 
K/o?/t>7? KepSrjaal re v/3ptv TavTtjv /cat t^v fyjfXLav. 

22 /cal ra iw 7rapa/ya> i^aa? evOvpeiv, cnrofioXt] yap 'jsvyfis 

23 oi)<Se/u/a ecrrai e£ vp.wv 1rXrjv tov 7 tXolov' irapeTTt] yap 
p.01 TauT[j Ty WKTi tov Oeov ov eifil, (p /cai XarpeJco, 

24 ayyeXo? Xeywv Mj; <poj3ov, Ilai/Ae' K alcrapl ere Set 
irapaTTrjvoiiy /cai iSov KeyapicrTcil eroi 6 6eo$ it at/ra? tov$ 

25 irXeovTa ? p.era &o ei) 0 i//Aen"e, ay( 5 pe?’ 7rtcrTei/a) yap 

TU> 060) OTi Ol^TCl)? €<TTCU K(lO ’ (W TpOTTOV XeXdXtJTCil fXOl . 

27 e/Y < 5 e rwa <5eF /pxa? 6/c7T6(re/V. Je 

TecraapecTKaiSeKaTt] vv£ eyeVero &ia<f>epo(j.evw>v rj/nwv ev 


20. TrXtiovas] Some , not many (comp. xxi. 10, xxiv. 17). 

X.oi7r&v ir. ] Henceforth (comp. 2 Tim. iv. 8). The imperfect 

marks the gradual spread of a spirit of listless despondency during 
the latter portion of this prolonged struggle for life. 

21. IIoXX^s ao-irCas] This does not denote long abstinence as 
rendered in the B. V., but frequent neglect of regular meals (comp. 
Eur. Suppl. 1105), due to exhaustion, distress of mind, and despair 
of safety. 

KcpSfjo-ai] They had hoped to gain great advantage by venturing 
to sea: they had in fact gained only personal injury and loss of 
their ship. 

27. 8ia<f>cpop.€vwv Tjpwv] This gen. seems to depend on vv% and 
not to be a gen. absolute. Throughout the Acts the habitual force 
of did in composition with verbs of motion, e.g. 8Upxe<r6ai t 8nnr\civ t 
diafavyetv, dtaTrepijiv, StoSeOeiv, whether governing an accus. or used 
absolutely, is to express continuous movement onwards over an 
intervening space. The context clearly points to a similar inter¬ 
pretation of 8ia<p€pofUvii}v : for the distance travelled in thirteen 
days (476 miles), and the silence of the narrative as to any fresh 
trim of the vessel after Canda, forbid the notion of her beating 
about up and down or to and fro. The Cretan whirlwind was the 
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tw A Splay Kara pecrov vvktos virevoovv ol vavTai 

irpoadyeiv tivu. civtois \copau. kui { 3 oXktcivt€$ evpov 28 
opyuiu? eiKO(n, fipayy Je Sia(TTr}<ravre<s /cal irdXiv / 3 oA/- 
(TavTe? evpov opyviuq SeKcnrevTe' cjtofiovpevoi T£ py 7 rov 29 
Kara t payels tottovs tKirecjcjapev e/c 7 rpvpi/t]$ pl\lravT€<$ 
uytcupas recrcrapa? rju^ovTO rjfiepav yeisecrdai. Taw Se 30 
vavTwv ^rjTOvvTWv (frvyeiv e/c tov 7rXotou kcli ^aXacavTCOi/ 
T*]V (TKa^rju ei$ Trjv Qa\a<ro‘<xv 1rpocfracrei 109 e/c irpcppy}^ 
ayKvpu 9 peXXouTwu e/cre/Ve^, elirev 6 IIa 5 Ao 9 to) eKaTOv- 3 1 
Tapxu /cal Toz‘9 (TTparitoTais ’Eay prj ovtol pelvo&env ev 
Tcp 7r\ol(p, vpelg cooOtjvat 01) SvvavOe. totg an re/coi/^ay 3 2 
oi o-TpaTLcoTai tci crypivla t /;9 <r/ca ^)»;9 /cal etaaau avTrjv 
e/C7recre/V. J/ A \pt < 5 e ov i)pepa ?/peXXev ylveaQai 7T apetcaXet 33 
6 IIaiAo9 a7rai/ra9 peraXafielv Tpo</)rj$ Xeycov Tecnxa- 
peaKULSeKUTtiv adpepov fjpapav ir po<T&OK(hvT€s dcriTOi 
SiaTeXeire, ptjOeu irpocrXafiopevoi' 610 irapciKaXch vpa<z 34 
peraXafieiv T/3O0//9, tovto yap 1rpo$ r?9 vperepa 9 
crwTtiptas xnrdpyei-' ov&evos ydp vpwv 6p}£ a7ro T //9 

precursor of a permanent change of wind, and settled down into a 
steady K.N.E. gale, before which the ship ploughed right across 
with storm sails set on the same tack the whole way from Canda to 
Melita. 

'irpoa-dyeiv] This reading, if genuine, presents an example of a 
common nautical figure, by which objects are described as approach¬ 
ing a ship, when it is really approaching them. But the variety of 
readings, irpoaavex^t-v, 7 rpoaeyyL^eiv, irpoaayayeiv , suggests a primitive 
corruption, and an old Latin version resonarc suggests a slight and 
Excellent correction irpouaxeiv ( = irpoarix^v), which would mean that 
some land gave back an echo as the ship passed, and that the sailors 
caught the sound. 

33. "A\pi o$] This denotes a limit of time, until , in accordance 
with the usual force of tLxP l > not while, as in the B. V. The 
imperfect marks the continuance of Paul’s entreaty till close on 
dawn. 

tjpipav] This accusative must not be separated from TrpooSoKuvTes, 
which requires an object, either expressed or understood. 

34. xnrdpxcu] This verb often introduces into a statement of facts 
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35 K€<pa\*js airoXelrai. etnas Se Tavra teat Xaftwv apTOv 
€V)(apL<TTri(T€V TO) 0€(p €V(j) 1 TLOV 7T(XVT(i)V KCU /cXatTa? rjp^GLTO 

36 eaOleiv. euOvfiot Se yevop.evoi TravTeg kou ai/To) irpo(re\a- 

37 / 3 ovto Tpo<f)tj$. rffieOa (Se at iraerai yjsvyai ev to) 7 tAo/w 

38 a/f efiSopujicovTa e£. KOpeaOevTes Se Tpo(f>rj ? eKov<fn^ov 
to ttXoiov eK/3aXX6pevoi tov tltov etV Trjv OaXaverav. 

39 rf Ore < 5 e rjpepa eyeveTO , t*jv yrjv ovk € 7 reylv(i)<TK 0 V , koXttov 
Se Tiva KUTevoovv e'xovTa alyiaXov ei<$ ov eftovXevovTO 

40 el Svvquvto e^oxrat to TrXotov . /cal ra? ay/cup a 9 irepie- 
AoWe? e’lwv el$ t*)v OaXacrcrav , a/xa ai^em? ra? f evKTrjplas 
to)v mySaXlonv, /cal eirapavTes tov apTepoava 77/ irveovan 

41 KdTeixov etV toi/ at'ytaAoV. 7repi7re<roi/Te9 Se el<? toitov 
8 t 6 (lXa<T<T 0 v eTTCKeiXav Trjv vavv y /cat fj pev ir poppa 
epelvacra epeivev a(raXevTO<s y f) $e irpvpva eAuero in to 

4 2 Trj$ /3/a?. Twv Se erTpaTio)T(jov fiovXrj eyeveTO tVa tou? 
Se<T/ULWTa$ onroKTelvojo’tVf prj Tt? €KKoXvpf3i]<ra\? Siafpuyij. 


some antecedent which is material to the issue, e.g. in xvi. 20, that 
Paul and Silas were Jews, and in xvi. 37, that they were Romans. 
Here it declares the importance of the meal as God’s appointed 
means for aiding their escape from the peril of shipwreck through 
the renewed spirit and energy of all on board. 

35. Some mss. add tniStSovs kcli t)juv after tcrOleiv, perhaps under 
the false impression that the meal was sacramental. The company 
were clearly not Christians. 

39. «£u<rai.] This is far more appropriate than the alternative 
€K<TujffaL : for the object was not to save the vessel, but to save the 
crew and passengers by driving her as far as possible up a sloping 
beach on a lee shore, where she was sure to go to pieces. 

40. tt} Trv€ov<rn] Apparently this is an elliptical expression for 
the wind, though not found elsewhere. 

41. Si0<iXacro-ov] This term was applied either to an isthmus, 
like Corinth, between two seas, or to a strait, like the Bosporus, 
connecting two seas. The channel at the north end of St. Paul’s 
bay formed just such a strait. 

TTjs pCas] Rec. adds tuu fcufidruv. But the text is describing, 
not the subsequent action of the waves, but the immediate result of 
the shock. 
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o <5e eKUTOVTGLpyris j3ov\ojjL€vo$ Siacwcrai tov Ilai/Aoy 43 
eKcoXverev auTOi/? tov f3ou\rifxaTO$, eKeXevcrev t€ tov$ 
Suvapevov? KoXvjuftav diroplyp-avTas 7rpwTOvg eir'i rrjv 
yrjv efieWi, kcli tov$ Xoarov? oi)$ fxev iirl eravlatv oi)$ 44 
ce 67 TL Til'd) V TCOV C17TO TOV 7rXoiOV' KCU OVTO)$ eyeVCTO 
7r avTas SiaTcoOrjvat eir] t*]v yljv- 

Ka! SiaerooOevTes Tore 67 rey vwfiev oti M eXiTi'ivrj rj vrj<ro$ 28 
KuXetTut. ol re /3dpj3apoi 7 rapeixav 01) Tt]v Tv^ovcrav 2 
cptXavOpwirlav rjfjdv y axJsavTes yap irvpuv irpo<re Ac! / 3 ovto 
irdvTas f]/uLa$ Sid tov verov tov ecpeo-TtoTa /cal Sia to 

crvaTptyavTOS <5e to 5 Ilat/Aoi/ c/ypvyavcov t 1 3 
Tr\r)6o$ kcu eirSevTO? 67 T/ tyjv 1rvpdv, ex^Sva dirb T/7? 
Oepfuis e^eXOovcra KaSr}\jse \eipb? avTOO . a>? 4 

eJSav ol ftdpfiapot Kpe/jidjULevov to Oqpiov 6/c ri/f x et P^ ? 
avTOv, irpos dXXyXou<? eXeyov IIa vtws (poveus ec ttlv 6 
dvOpo)iro ? oi/rof ov SiacrcoOevTU 6/c T/79 ^aAacrcr/?? // SiKrj 
£r)v ovk elder ev. o fxev ovv dirOTivd£a$ to Or/plov etc to 5 
irvp eiraOev ou<5ey /ca/coV ol be 7rpocre(5o/ca)i/ civtov fxeXXeiv 6 
irljuarpafrOai 37 KdTdiriirTeiv dcpvw veKpov . 67r! 7 roXv Se 

avrcov irpoerSoKwvTcov /cai flecopoi/j/Teoi/ /l u]Sev aTOirov e/V 
(wtov yivnpevov , juLeTafiaXofievoi eXeyov clvtov eivai Oeov. 


1. €7T€^v<«){i6v] The imp. ovk tircylinder kov in xxvii. 39, described the 
vain efforts of the crew before landing to recognise the land : the 
aorist here records the immediate recognition after landing. The 
Alexandrian sailors were familiar with the island, but not with this 
bay. 

MtXiTTjvi}] The substantive MeXfrT/ as read in Rec. seems more 
appropriate, and the recurrence of the letters 77107 in the following 
7? uTjo-os throws much doubt on the genuineness of the adjective 

MeXiTijj'Tj. 

3. airb Tfjs 0^p|it]s] Rec. tV, suggested by the following e£eX0oO<ra. 
But d7r6 correctly expresses the fact that the heat was the efficient 
cause of the viper’s coming out of the fuel. 

4. €l'a.0-€v] The aorist is here used in reference to the moment 
when the wound, which they fancied fatal, was inflicted. 
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7 ’Ey Toh TT€pl TOU T07T0U eKClUOU V'TTijpXtV 

XMpla T(p 7TpcoTip tj/9 vt}(tov ovofiaTi Tlo7rXlip, 09 avaSe£a- 

8 yueyos* rpua^ fjpiepas Tpec$ <piXo(ppou 009 e^evio’ev* eyeWro 
<5e roy iraT€pa tov IIo7rX/ou irvperoi 9 /cal (Sucre yrep/a) 
cruye^Oyu^^o^ /cara/cearflai, 7rpo9 6V o IIauXo9 eicreX&Ly 
/cal irpoo-ev^dfAevo? e7n0e(9 Ta9 X €L P a $ a ^Ta> IdcraTO 

9 auroV tovtov Se yevofjievov /cal oi Xonroi oi ey Tfl 
yjycra) e'xouTe^ acr0eye/a9 7rpocn/pxoyTO ^al e@epa7reuoyTO, 

10 o1 /cal 7ro\\ai$ tijul<xi$ €Ttfir](rau >/ytta9 /cal dvayopLevoiq 
cirtQevro ra 7rpo9 Ta9 XP eta 

11 Mera <5e TpelV pSjua^ aw/X^W* 61 ' cy irXolip 7rapa/cexe*~ 
yt laKOTi eu Tfl vijGip ’AXe£ay(5p(y<w* irapa<rr)pap Alo<tkovpoi$. 

12 /cal /caTax0fyTe9 e/V Si/pa/coucra9 eirep.elvafxeu fjjiepas Tpeh, 

13 o$eu 7repieXoVre9 KaTfjuTfl<rapeu etV f P/)yioy. /cal yuera 
p.lau Sipcepav €7riyevop.evov votou (SeurepaFot >'/X6opiev etV 

14 IIoTIoXo 09 , OO €VpOUT€$ llSeX(j)OVS 7Tap€K\t}6)1pL€U TTOp* 
avToi$ eirtpieiuai jjpLepa? eirTa /cal OUTC09 e/9 r/;y * Poop/jy 

15 rj\6apL€v. KcucetOeu oi dSeXipo] cucovcauTes tcl 7rep! fjp.wv 
rjXOav e/9 a7rduT*i<Tiu fjpiiu axpi ’Att/oo ‘Popou /cal Tp/wy 
Ta/3epya>y, 01I9 F<5d>y 6 IIauXo9 evxo.pL<TTflaa^ Tip 6ap 

16 eXa/3e 0ap<ro9. f/ Ore <5e citnjXOapieu e/9 Pwyix^y, 

€7T€TpCL7rt1 Tip IlauXfc) pi€U€lU KuO’ €OVTOU CTVU Tip 0uXa<r- 
aouTi aoroy TTpaTo^Tfl. 


8. irvp€Tots] The plural denotes the repeated attacks of a re¬ 
current fever. 

13. ircpitXrfvTCs] Rec. 7 repte\& 6 vTes, fetching a compass, a singularly 
inappropriate description of the voyage from Syracuse to Rhegium 
through the straits. The text denotes easting loose from their 
moorings at Syracuse. 

16. erreTpAiTTi tu II.] Rec. 6 eKarbvTapxos TraplftoiKev tovs decp-lous 
rip iTTpaTOTred&pxip' Tip 5£ II. tTT€Tp&Tn). The addition probably 
arose out of a marginal comment which correctly represented the 
centurion as making over his state prisoners on arrival to the head 
of the imperial police. 

-k<l 6’ eairrbv] Some MSS. add ttjs Trapep.(3o\T)S, some e£w tov 
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’EyeVeTO Se perd fj/mepas rpeh crvirKaXecracOai clutov 17 
tovs oVra9 Ttov ’lovSattov irpdoTOV 9' ai / i / eX ^ oi/Taw Se 
olvtwv eXeye v 7rpo9 a vtous ’Eyco, dvSpcs aSeXfpol, ovSev 
€vglvtIov 7roi ?/ cra9 Tip Xaw q Tots eOeci toi 9 7 raTp(j)Oi$ 
Sea/uuos ££ I epocroXv/ULcov TrapeSoOtjv ei$ Ta? xetpa? twv 
'P wpa/coy, oItivcs avcucptva vtc$ pe efiovXovTO a 7 roXvcrai 18 
Sia to pLtjSe/ulau aiTiav Oolvcltov virapyeiv ev epo /’ a vti- 19 
XeyovTwv toi/ ’lovSalwv tjuayKacOtiv eiriKaXecacOai 
Ka / crapa , ov\ < 1/9 tov eOvovs pov e'xcov tl KaTrjyopehr. 

Sid TavTYjv ovv Ti]V a it lap irapeKaXecTa upa 9 ISeiv kcu 20 
7r po<rXaX*jcai , elpeKev yup eX7r/<5o9 tou ’Icrpa^X 

t^i/ aXwni/ TavTrjv 7 reptKeipai. oi Se 1 rp09 aiXTOi/ eiirav 21 
, H / ue79 oirre ypdppaTa ire pi. coir eSe^dpeOa diro tj/? 
’Ioi/<$ataf, oirre 7rapay€i^opei/09 t <9 toi/ «< 5eX<^<i)i/ «7njy- 
yetXev 5; iXdXrjcrep tl 1 repi crou 7 rourjpou. d^iovpev < 5 e 22 
irapa crov aKOvvai a <ppovets , 7repi pei/ yap T/79 aipe<rea)9 
TauT>;? yrtiXTTdi/ /Jpa/ ecrr!^ on 7rai/T«x 0l/ di/T<Xey6Ta<. 

Ta £dpevoi Se uvtw rjpepap fjXQciv ir p09 23 
ai / TOi / ei9 Tt]v ^evtap TrXelopes, 019 e^er/Aero < 5 tapapTi /- 


(7rpaT07T65oi;. These are probably marginal explanations of Ka0’ 
cavTov, suggested by the statement of v. 30, that he dwelt in his 
own lodging. 

17. t. fivTas t. *Iov8. irpwTovs] The B. V. can hardly be correct 
in rendering these words the chief of the Jcwh> as in xxv. 2 ; for it 
ignores tJ/'ra? altogether. Nor was it consistent with the principles 
of the apostle to gather the chief men only, and then treat their 
opposition as a national rejection of the gospel, without offering it 
to the people of the Jews. Apparently the text describes him as 
inviting first those members of the synagogue who were Jews, 
reserving the devout Gentiles for the second place. Want of space 
probably prevented his receiving all at once. 

22. d|Lov|i.ev] This word conveys a claim for explanation based on 
the universal prejudice entertained against Christianity amongst all 
Jews. 

23. Ta|ap€vot] This denotes a mutual arrangement between the 
two parties for a day of meeting. 

^€t£0€to] Here, as in xi. 4, this verb is used absolutely, unless 
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pojxevos Trjv /3a<ri\elau tov Qeov 7 T€lOo)v re avTOvs ire pi 

TOV '\r}<TOV a 7 TO T6 TOV VOJUtOV MaJUO’ea)? KOI TO)V 7 TpO(j>t]T(t)V 

24 CL7TO 7T pOOt €U)$ eO"TT€pa^. Ila! Ot JJ.6U €7T€l0oVTO TOi? XeyO- 

25 fJtevois ot Se *] 7 rlcrTOvVj acrv/n<po)vot < 5 e orre? 7rpo? aXXj/Xov? 
u7reXuoi/TO, cittovtos tov Ilai/Xou pfjpta ei> oti KaXw? 
to Trvevfia to dyiov eXaX^irei/ &a ’Hctguou tov 7r po<pt/TOv 

26 7T/0O9 Tot'? iraTepas vfjtujv Xeyaw 

TTopeyGHTi rrpoc ton Aaon toyton kai einoN 
’Akoih AKoyceTe kaI oy mhi cynht£, 

kai BAenONTSC BAeyeTe ka! oy mh i'Ahte' 

27 enAxy n 0 h r^P h kapAia toy A*oy toytoy, 

kaJ toTc locin BApecoc hkoycan, 

KAI TO'f’C o4)0aAmOYC AYT(I)N 6KAMMYCAN’ 

MH TTOT€ TAgocin toTc o4>0aAmoTc 
KA l toTc tbCIN AKOyCCOClN 
ka! t£ kapAIa cyn<I)Cin kai emcTpeH'oociN, 
kaI Iacomai AyToyc. 

28 yvaHTTOV OVV VfAlV 6CTTC0 OTI toTc 80N8CIN d7T€(TTd\tJ TOVTO 
to ccoth pioN toy 0eoy' ovto\ Kai aKOvcrovTai. 


tt]v fiautXdav be taken as its object, which the order of words seems 
to forbid. In both cases the middle voice imparts to it a reflexive 
force, the two apostles proceeding each of them to a vindication of 
his own conduct. 

24. frreCflovTo] The B. V. exaggerates the force of this verb by 
rendering it believed. Some listened , but the result proves that 
none believed ; for they departed and the apostle condemned the 
whole body. 

25. vp*>v] Rec. T]fiC)v. The second person is here significant: it 
embodies the reproach that these unbelievers aie true children of 
unbelieving fathers. 

*26. ’A Hoy lays stress on the hearing of the ear, as distinct from 
understanding ; fiXeirovres on the effort to see without perceiving. 

28. t£> crwTT|piov] sc. euayytXiov or the word of salvation 

proclaimed by the voice of the Lord, as prophesied in Isaiah xl. 5, 
lx. 6 (lxx). This expression is incorporated in the song of Symeon 
also from the same source. 

clvtoI Kai aKoucrovTai] The Gentiles are here contrasted with the 
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'YiVefxeivev < 5 e Sierlav oXrjv ev iSlo) fjuo'OwiuLaTij kou 30 
UTreSexero iravTas tovs elarTropevofxevovs 7T/009 uvtov , 
Kt]pvcr(T(jou rt]V fiaaCKtiav too Oeov /cal StSatTKon/ ra 7 rep\ 31 
tov Kvplov Irjuov XpiorTOV p.€Ta 7rdcr/?9 7rappr}cr!as 
a/ccoXi/Tft)?. 


children of Israel who heard with the ear only ; whereas they will 
not only hear, but really [kclL) listen. 

29. Kec. here inserts xal ravr a atfrou eiirdvros airfikdov oi ’IovSaiot 
7roX\rjj/ £ x oVT * v eavrois (rv^rfrijaiv. The abrupt close of the interview 
perhaps originally suggested this marginal addition. 


APPENDIX (GREEK). 


KAI. 

The frequent use of Kal as an intensive adverb is characteristic of 
the author’s language, e.g. sal deofi&xoi , ‘ actually fighters against 
God * (v. 39); Kal avetXav, they not only rejected, but * actually slew’ 
(x. 39); Kal -rridtras, * when he had at last arrested * him (xii. 4); 
Kal yeytwrifjxu, I not only am a citizen, but ‘ have been so born * 
(xxii. 28) ; sal aKouaovrai, ‘ they will really listen * (xxviii. 28). 
It has much the same force in Kal i-n-XtfpuHrav (xiii. 27), Kal ir&Xtv 
(xvii. 32), Kal Kadaipeicrdat (xix. 27), Kal XarpeOu) (xxvii. 23). 

Again, as a conjunction it is often more than a mere copulative : 
it singles out a noteworthy person in a group, e.g. Kal Mapidy, * Mary 
in particular' (i. 14); or specifies the various elements of which a 
group is made up, e.g. Kal KvpTjvalwv, 1 to wit Cyrenians’ (vi. 9); 
or appends a climax, e.g. Kal irdvav ttjv yepovalav , 4 indeed all the 
senate’ (v. 21). 


MEN OTN. 

Though ptlv o$v recurs very frequently in the Acts, there is little 
variation in its meaning: it is not, for instance, there employed 
as in the Attic idiom to correct or amplify a previous assertion 
(= nay rather). It does duty as a simple connecting particle with¬ 
out departing from its original force. But our versions and some 
able critics so persistently ignore what appears its obvious sense 
that it is desirable to subject the author’s usage of it to an exhaustive 
analysis. 

Its function as a connecting particle is determined by its combina¬ 
tion of two elements yAv and ouv in its structure, of which yiv points 
onward, odv backward to the previous context. Hence iT forms a 
link in a continuous chain of narrative or argument, and indicates 
that the clause to which it belongs is at once a sequel of some past 
context and an introduction to new matter. But the previous con- 
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text, of which it presents a sequel, far from being necessarily the 
paragraph immediately preceding, is often an earlier section: the 
author, in fact, constantly employs the phrase in resuming some 
dropped thread of his previous narrative after an intervening episode 
of considerable length; so that the connexion with the past becomes 
obscure, and the sense habitually requires the insertion of a more or 
less distinct break before the clause containing /nev ot>v. It marks in 
practice a transition to some new stage of narrative or reasoning, 
not, like ofty alone, a mere sequel. 

The particle /ikv on the contrary establishes a distinct con¬ 
nexion with a subsequent clause: like the English whereas it 
intimates to the reader at the outset that the particular clause in 
which it occurs does not form a complete sentence by itself, but a 
factor in a double sentence : it warns him of the existence of a 
further thought in the author’s mind to be developed hereafter, and 
so keeps his attention on the stretch until the second factor, or 
apodosis, has been added. In this way it serves as a preliminary, 
often a subordinate, introduction to the subsequent clause : and the 
two clauses cannot be divorced from one another, as they are on more 
than one occasion in our versions, without seriously impairing the 
meaning of the passage, and departing from the mind of the author. 
fxlv o$v is usually followed by 8k in the apodosis, just as (j.4v alone is, 
but there are exceptions in the case of fikv o8v as there are in the case 
of /ikv ; especially in the less regular language of speeches. Whereas 
fikv odv occurs twenty-five times in the Acts, there are five cases in 
which no 5^ follows, three of them in speeches of Paul. Sixteen 
instances of fxkv o8v followed by 5^ may be dismissed very briefly:— 


(1) Two parties are presented 
to each other: 
i. 6. 1 The disciples ask. 
xiii. 4. Barnabas and Paul went 
forth with apostolic commis¬ 
sion. 

xv. 3. The churches of Phoenicia 
and Samaria welcomed the 
deputation with joy. 
xv. 30. They presented the an¬ 
swer at Antioch, 
xvii. 12. Many Beroeans be¬ 
lieved. 


as acting in concert or opposition 

Jesus answers. 

John as their minister. 

The church of Jerusalem was 
divided. 

The church read it with joy. 

But the Jews of Thessalonica 
stirred up the populace. 


1 The text is here doubtful: one MS. has eurev ovv t another /cat ci7rep, 
another ei7rey, instead of uire or o 5e enreu. 


Ij 
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xvii. 17. Paul reasoned at Athens 
in the synagogue and in the 
market-place with chance lis¬ 
teners. 

xxiii. 18. One of the centurions 
brought the young man to the 
chief captain. 

xxviii. 5. Paul shook off the viper 
and felt no harm. 


But Stoic and Epicurean philos¬ 
ophers combated his views. 

The chief captain took him 
aside. 

The natives looked for a fatal 
result. 


(2) Two phases of events are contrasted : 


ii. 41. In one day three thousand 
converts were added to the 
church. 

xiv. 3. For some time they 
preached at Iconium in peace. 

xix. 32. The assembly was 
plunged for a time in helpless 
disorder. 

xxiii. 31. The foot-soldiers 
escorted Paul by night po 
Antipatris. 

xxv. 4. Festus refused to bring 
Paul away from Caesarea. 


They clave stedfastly to the 
Christian communion. 

But a factious opposition was 
stirred up. 

But at last a Jewish spokesman 
tried to gain a hearing. 

On the morrow they returned to 
Jerusalem,leaving the mounted 
troops to proceed. 

But he undertook to hear the 
charges of the Jews there. 


(3) A general statement is made by wav of introduction to a 


particular instance: 
viii. 4. Christian refugees carried 
the gospel everywhere, 
xi. 19. Christianrefugeespreached 
to Jews only in Phoenicia, 
Cyprus, and Antioch. 


Philip in particular went down 
to Sebaste. 

Certain of them addressed the 
Greeks at Antioch. 


(4) An alternative is presented: 

xix. 38. If the party of Demetrius If they want fresh legislation, 
have a legal grievance, there let them appeal to a lawful 
are courts of law open to them. assembly. 


Even where no distinct apodosis follows, introduced by 8£ t plv 
oS v retains its antithetic force, though a different form of construction 
is adopted. 

ii. 18. The parenthesis { w . 18-20) is an explanatory comment of 
the author, inserted in the middle of Peter’s address. It begins 
with an emphatic reference to Judas, it ends with the denunciation, 
‘ Hia bishopric let another take.* There is an obvious antithesis 
between Judas himself and his office. 
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xvii. 30. In place of a finite verb the author has here substituted 
the participle vTreptdwv, and therefore omits 5^ in the apodosis. 
The sentence might have run virepeidev 6 8e6s, to. vvv Zi without 
affecting the sense. 

xxiii. 22. The narrative is here relating the co-operation of the 
chief captain and Paul’s nephew to secure his life. The verse opens 
with a statement of the farewell warning given by the former, and 
implies that the young man for his part kept his counsel faithfully, 
but omits the direct statement of this fact as too obvious to need 
mention under the circumstances of the success which followed. 

xxvi. 4, 9. 1 The marvellous contrast between the past and present 
life of Paul prompts the expression rr\v oC v fiiuxnv in v. 4 ; but he 

drops, for the moment, the contrast between the Pharisee and the 
Christian that he may dwell on their common hope and prayer. He 
resumes the subject, however, in v. 9 with merely a slight change of 
words, contrasting his past sense of duty {eyCj i±kv oZv £< 5 o£a ...) with 
his present faith in Christ. The broken sentence still arrives at no 
formal completion, though the narrative of his conversion in v. 12 con¬ 
tains the real antithesis to vv. 9, 10; for the impulsive eloquence 
of the apostle does not conform to rigid rules of grammar. 

The four remaining instances of (ikv odv in the Acts require more 
careful investigation, because in each case the Revised Version, 
following the Greek text of Westcott and Hort, places a decided 
break between fitv oCr and the following 5^, ignoring altogether any 
connexion between their respective clauses, and interpreting fitv oZv 
as if (like oZi>) it merety indicated the addition of a sequel to the 
previous narrative. 

v. 41. The connexion of the closing verses of the fifth chapter 
with the opening of the sixth is of some historical importance as a 
means of determining the respective dates of the events recorded in 
chapters iii-v. and vi, vii. The former verses relate the effect 
produced upon the Twelve b} r their miraculous release from prison 
and subsequent trial: the continued persecution for Christ’s sake 
after the divine intervention in their favour roused them to more 
determined energy in preaching Christ. The next chapter repre¬ 
sents apparently the result of this increased spiritual activity on 
their part: the church grew rapidly in numbers, but with this 
increase coincided a growing discontent at their negligent administra¬ 
tion of the common fund. They virtually admit the justice of this 
complaint by asking to be relieved from the burden. Here then, 
besides the coincidence of time implied in the indefinite date of vi. 1, 


1 The text of v . 9 is rendered uncertain by the omission of fiAv in 
one ms. of great authority. 
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( in those days,’ a definite connexion of cause and effect seems 
established between the narrative of v. 41 and vi. 1. When, there¬ 
fore, we find the author himself connecting the two verses by the 
insertion of ph odv in the first and 5^ in the second, it becomes clear 
that he did associate the circumstances together in his own mind as 
cause and effect, and viewed the train of events which issued in the 
martyrdom of Stephen as the sequel of the earlier persecution of 
the Twelve. The Greek text accordingly confirms the conclusion, 
to which other data point, that the two trials belong to the same 
period of priestly domination and were only separated by an interval 
of a few months at most. 

viii. 25. Here the particles plv ofo and 5^ mark a connexion between 
the return of the party to Jerusalem and the angelic instruction to 
Philip that he should proceed along the desert road to Gaza. In this 
way they establish the fact, which may be gathered from other 
details of the narrative, that Philip returned with Peter and John 
to Jerusalem, and there received the heavenly mandate. 

ix. 31. The interpretation of fih odv in this verse has an important 
bearing on the order of events in the early church. The B. V. 
renders the verse, Then had the churches rest...; the Revised 
Version, So the church ... had peace .... Both alike make the period 
of peace and growth here depicted ensue upon the visit of Saul to 
Jerusalem, and so postpone Peter’s visitation of the churches in the 
maritime plain till after that visit. It is hardly necessary to point 
out how inappropriate, after the previous record of Saul’s imminent 
danger at Damascus and Jerusalem, and his precipitate flight to 
Tarsus, is the sequel— So the church had peace. For a glance at the 
Greek particles shows that the verse is not a sequel to, the previous 
history of Saul, but an introduction to the subsequent history of 
Peter. The author here resumes the narrative of that apostle, which 
he had dropped at viii. 25, and prefaces it by an introductory notice 
of the general condition of the church at that time. The opening, 
H ykv oftv, is exactly parallel to the openings, 01 /jAv o&v, in viii. 4 
and xi. 19: in all three cases the particle presents a general state¬ 
ment of church history as preface to a special personal narrative, 
and corresponds to the introductory particle ‘ Now,’ which is correctly 
used to render it in the B. V. of xi. 19. 1 As regards the actual 
order of events, the return of Saul to Jerusalem was really later 
than the visitation tour of Peter (as is argued elsewhere), though 


1 The Revised Version substitutes Therefore for Now ; elsewhere it 
employs Hotubeit or So to render pkv obv. All these translations 
ignore the real sense of piv in my judgment. 
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for convenience of historical arrangement the biography of one apostle 
is brought to a fit pause before resuming that of the other. 

xvi. 5. The language of this verse presents a close parallel to that 
of ix. 31. Here again our versions, altogether ignoring piv as well 
as the connexion between pJkv ofiv and the AirjXdov St of the next verse, 
interpose a wide break between the two, and render this verse as a 
mere sequel to the previous narrative, So were the churches .... 
But the vigour and growth of the older Pauline churches are really 
recorded here as opening the way for his departure to new fields of 
labour, just as in the earlier passage the peaceful condition of the 
church is recorded as furnishing opportunity for an apostolic progress. 
The author’s mind is full of that marvellous journey by which the 
Spirit guided Paul and Silas out of the heart of Asia Minor to distant 
Macedonia, and he introduces the recital by a preliminary notice of 
the condition of the churches already established ; for their welfare 
was the first element in determining their plans: until they were 
assured that these were strong enough to stand alone, they could not 
feel free to depart on their missionary undertaking. 

02TI2. 

This relative is never identical with 6's. The B. V. ia incorrect in 
so rendering it in ix. 35, xiii. 43, xvii. 10 (see notes). Either the 
antecedent is indefinite, e.fj. \tpbv rjris, ‘a famine which } (xi. 28); 
Trai5l<rK7}v jjris, ‘a maid who ’ (xvi. 16) ; iroWoi... derives (xiii. 43)—or 
the clause with 6<ttis describes the action of an indefinite section only, 
though the antecedent itself is a definite body, as is the case in xvii. 
10, xxi. 4, xxviii, 18—or it introduces an explanatory clause, by 
virtue of its force as classifying persons or things under a particular 
category, and assigning to them a certain character. In vii. 53 
oirives ... vindicates the truth of the previous charge. In viii. 15 it 
suggests the true ground for the mission of Peter and John: they 
went as apostles with power to impart the gifts of the Spirit. In 
x. 47 it justifies the baptism of Gentiles as already baptised with 
the Spirit. In xii. 10 ijns explains why the angel led Peter to 
that gate, viz. because it opened to them of its own accord. In 
xvi. 12 it states why they stopped at Philippi, viz. because it was 
the first city in Macedonia to which they came. In xvii. 11 oirives 
justifies the previous commendation of the Beroeans. 


PRESENT AND IMPERFECT TENSES. 

The author’s graphic style gives occasion for great freedom in the 
use of present and imperfect tenses. 
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Occasionally they are gathered in groups, as in ii. 43-47, iv. 32-35, 
to reproduce the habitual life of the primitive church. They are 
often introduced in historical narrative to mark continuous action, 
like the triumphant progress of Paul and Barnabas in xv. 3, the 
gradual settling down of despair on the crew in xxvii. 20, the 
gradual break up of the stern in xxvii. 41. They are frequently 
coupled with aorists, when the process begins or ends in any decisive 
crisis, e.g. eir\^<j$Ti(Tav Kal £\d\ovv (iv. 31), iop/njaav ... Kal £\i$of}6\ovv 
(vii. 57), €vp£6T] k. evTiyyeXlfero (viii. 40), fJXaTo k. 7repie7rdret (xiv. 10), 
KaTa<p€p6fJ.€vos ... Karevex^els (xx. 9), "Ukovov k. Zirypav (xxii. 22). 

By their means a scene is presented as actually passing before the 
eyes, e.g. the sight of tongues detaching themselves from the heavenly 
fire to rest on the several apostles in ii. 3, the meeting of Peter and 
John with the lame man (iii. 1, 2), the hearing of strange tongues 
(x. 46), the revelry prevailing in the camp of Israel at the time of 
Moses’ return (vii. 41), the attendance of Lydia as a constant hearer 
(xvi. 14). 

Elsewhere they denote an approach to completion, as <rvvTr\7}pov<r0ai 
(ii. 1), iirXTjpovTo (vii. 23); a vain proffer, or an ineffectual effort, as 
SLSucriv (vii. 25), avv'fjWao'O'ev (vii. 26), rjvdyKa^ov, tdiwKov (xxvi. 11). 
They distinguish a'mere start from arrival, or completed action, as 
iiropev6p.i}v (xxii. 5), virtcrpetfiov (viii. 25), dvefialvofiev (xxi. 15). 

They also express a purpose, e.g. diroKaOurdvets (i. 6), dyovres (xxi. 
16), Sia/yyAXaji' (xxi. 26). 
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The first book have I made, O Theophilus, of all that 1 
Jesus began both to do and teach, until the day in 2 
which he was taken up, after that he through the 
Holy Ghost had given commandment unto the apostles 


1. first] The B. V. has substituted former for first in rendering J 
the Greek text: the change is unfortunate, because it suggests that i 
the author intended to limit his work to two books only, whereas 
there is reason to conclude that he still contemplated its indefinite 
extension when he brought this second book to a close. (See 
Intr., pp. 13, 14.) 

Theophilus] The dedication to Theophilus forms an important I 
link between the third Gospel and the Acts. (See Intr., p. 2.) 

It appears from the title of courtesy, most mighty , addressed to him - 
in Luke i. 3, as it is in Acts xxiv. 3, xxvi. 25 to the imperial 
Procurators, that he was in some official position and of equestrian 
rank. He is evidently selected as representative of the Christian 
readers for whom the book was intended. 

began] While Jesus was still on earth he could do no more than 
begin to do and teach. He could proclaim the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, could reveal in his own person the 
ideal law of love to God and man which embodies the whole duty of 
man, he could prepare the way for his future church by choosing 
apostles and instituting sacraments ; but until he had given his life 
for men, ascended to his Father, and sent down from heaven his 
quickening Spirit, the divine assurance of forgiveness and the 
motive power of spiritual life were wanting. 

2-8. The interval between the Resurrection and Ascension is 
very differently handled in the third Gospel and in the Acts. This 
difference is evidently intentional; for the Gospel deals with the 
Ascension as the close of the earthly life of Jesus: it is there the 
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3 whom he had chosen; to whom he also presented 
himself alive after his passion, revealing himself to 
them by many tokens during forty days, and speak¬ 
ing of the things pertaining to the kingdom of God. 

4 And, being assembled together with them, he 
charged them that they should not depart from 
Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the Father, 


final sequel of the Resurrection, and the intervening length of time 
is as much as possible ignored. But the Ascension is now contem¬ 
plated as the opening of a heavenly life ; here, therefore, is recorded 
the careful preparation which the risen Lord made during forty 
days for the new spiritual dispensation which was to be ushered in 
by his ascension to the Father. The transition from a bodily to a 
spiritual presence was softened to his disciples by this continuance 
of personal intercourse with their Lord after his risen body had 
become exempt from the material conditions of mortality. 

3. This is the only passage of Scripture which records the length 
of time between the Resurrection and Ascension. The period of 
forty days had a special significance for Israelites in connexion 
with the lives of Moses and Elijah, and for the disciples in con¬ 
nexion with the life of Christ: there had been forty days before 
the presentation in the temple, and forty days of miraculous fast. 
No details are given of the several appearances of the risen Lord; 
but the summary bears emphatic testimony to the reality and 
fulness of his intercourse with his disciples. 

kingdom of God] This is the habitual form of expression in the 
language of Mark, Luke, and Paul, as kingdom of heaven is in that 
of Matthew. John the Baptist made the kingdom the burden of his 
prophecy, the mission of the Twelve and the Seventy announced its 
approach, Christ unfolded its nature and created more vivid ex¬ 
pectation of its coming during his later ministry by connecting 
its manifestation with his approaching departure. 

4, 5. These verses refer throughout to the departure of Christ as 
close at hand: they contain a farewell prohibition to depart from 
Jerusalem after he had left them, a farewell injunction to await the 

f promise of the Father, a farewell promise that they should be 
I baptized with the Holy Ghost not many days hence. I conclude 
therefore that the assemblage here recorded is the final gathering 
) on the morning of the Ascension. This agrees with the narrative in 
Luke xxiv. 49, 50, where the same farewell promise and command 
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which (said he) ye heard from me; that, whereas 5 
John baptized with water, ye shall be baptized with 
the Holy Ghost not many days hence. They there- 6 
fore that were come together asked him, saying, 
Lord, dost thou at this time restore the kingdom for 
Israel ? And he said unto them, It is not for you 7 
to know times or seasons which the Father hath put 
within his own dominion. But ye shall receive power 8 
by the Holy Ghost coming upon you: and ye shall 


are recorded as given immediately before he led them out of 
Jerusalem. It agrees also with the impression produced by the 
gospels of Matthew and John that most of the forty days were 
spent in Galilee. The apostles probably reassembled in Jerusalem [ 
in pursuance of some direction given them by their master in J 
Galilee, which has not been recorded. 

The language of Christ about the promise of the Father, that | 
they had heard it from him, contains a distinct reference to the 
farewell address recorded in John xiv. 16 ... xvi. 14. ^ 

The baptism of the Holy Ghost had been already foretold by 
John the Baptist; but Christ here connects it with the promise 
of the Father, and fixes its date as not many days lienee. 

6. This verse is closely connected with the two preceding. The 
fourth verse mentioned the assembling of the disciples, the fifth 
fixes a date within a few days for a great manifestation from on 
high, the sixth records the consequent expectation amongst the 
assembled disciples of a restored kingdom. Their question arises 
out of his promise, which they misinterpreted because they could 
not yet understand the spiritual nature of the kingdom. 

7, 8. While he rebukes idle curiosity as to the future, Christ 
promises power from above, and prescribes duties. 

These farewell words seem spoken between their gathering in 
Jerusalem and their arrival at the Mount of Olives. The Gospel 
records the blessing only after arrival (Luke xxiv. 50). 

It has been already noted that the forty days were a period of 
preparation for the future work of the Apostles ; they close, accord- 
ingly, with a distinct promise of power from on high, and a definite 
commission to bear witness of the Christ. The successive steps of 
Christian progress are revealed to them: first Jerusalem and all 
Judaea (here including Galilee), next Samaria, then the Gentile 
world from end to end. 
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be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judaea and Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of 

9 the earth. And when he had said, these things, while 
they looked, he was lifted up; and a cloud received 

10 him out of their sight. And while they were gazing 
stedfastly into heaven, as he went, behold two men 

11 stood before them in white apparel; which also said, 
Men of Galilee, why stand ye looking into heaven ? 
this Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven, 
shall so come in like manner as ye have beheld him 
go into heaven. 

12 Then returned they unto Jerusalem from the 
mount called Olivet, which is nigh unto Jerusalem, 


9. The Gospel narrative of the Ascension makes the final blessing 
and departure its leading features: even the brief statement in 

I Luke xxiv. 51, 52, that he was carried up into heaven and they 
worshipped him is a text of doubtful authority. What a contrast 
is presented by the account of Jesus’ ascent in glory here given ! 

I The reality of his heavenly life is assured by the bodily shape in 
^ which he is taken up into heaven: the vision of angels and the 
promise of a like return in glory reveal to the group of beholders 
the magnificent future in store for the kingdom of God. The whole 
scene is calculated to raise their hopes to the highest pitch : they 
cannot but feel that the Ascension is not the end, but the beginning, 
of the new dispensation. 

10. men] A comparison of x. 30 with xi. 13, and of Luke xxiv. 4 
with John xx. 12, shows that the author so designates angels in 
human form. 

before] The B. V. by them does not give a correct impression of 
the scene: the heavenly vision met their upward gaze as they 
looked stedfastly up to heaven. 

11. The heavenly message removed the last lingering doubt from 
the minds of the disciples: they began to understand at last the 
force of that mysterious declaration, I go to my Father , and knew 
that their Lord had passed into the heavens, there to abide till the 
appointed hour of his return. 

12. This verse fixes on the Mount of Olives as the scene of the 
Ascension. Luke (xxiv. 50) further defines the locality by the 
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a Sabbath day’s journey off. And when they were 1$ 
come in, they went up into the upper chamber, 
where they were abiding; both Peter and John and 
James and Andrew, Philip and Thomas, Bartholomew 
and Matthew, James the son of Alphaeus, and Simon 
the Zealot, and Judas the son of James. These 14 
all continued with one accord in prayer together 
with women and Mary the mother of Jesus, and 
his brethren. 


words over against Bethany , as the further side of the hill away 
from Jerusalem and facing Bethany. A Sabbath day’s journey was 
reckoned at two thousand cubits : the expression suggests that the 
Ascension took place on the Sabbath day, but there is no tradition 
to that effect, nor can that date be reconciled with the mention of 
forty days as the interval after Easter day. 

13. The upper story where the apostles were abiding differed ^ 
altogether in position and character from the large guest room in ; 
which the Lord’s Supper was instituted : the two are designated in I 
the Greek text by different terms, and should not be confounded | 
together. But it may well be the place where Jesus appeared to 
the assembled disciples on the evening of the Resurrection. 

This list of apostles corresponds with that in Luke vi. 14, except A 
slight changes of order : John and James are placed between Peter * 
and Andrew so as to form a group of four. Thomas is coupled with ‘ 
Philip, and Matthew with Bartholomew. The description of Judas 
in the B. V. as brother of James is an error, suggested probably by 
Jude 1 : that passage refers to the two brethren of the Lord, this to 
an apostle Judas, who is here designated, according to common 
Greek usage, by the name of his father. He is called Lebbaeus or 
Thaddaeus in the gospels of Matthew and Mark, but the name Judas 
is given also in John xiv. 22. 

14. Four brethren of our Lord are enumerated in the gospels, 
James and Joses, Simon and Judas. They were not only distinct 
from the Twelve, but are mentioned as unbelievers at the close of 
his ministry. The appearance of the risen Lord to James, recorded 
in 1 Cor. xv. 7, perhaps finally determined them to throw in their 
lot with the Twelve. James, the Lord’s brother, reappears in 
Gal. i. 19: after the death of the son of Zebedee he was known 
to the Church as James, without further addition. 
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15 And in those days Peter stood up in the midst of 
the brethren, and said (there was also a multitude 
of names, about a hundred and twenty of one 

15-26. The apostles, having already learned from their Lord’s 
final charge that their mission was to be permanent, proceed even 
before Pentecost to constitute an organised community, for which 
Jewish law and custom offered great facilities by the institution 
of synagogues. The language of v. 15 suggests that one step in 
this direction, viz, the registration of members, was taken even 
before the election of a twelfth apostle. The earliest register of a 
Christian Society contained 120 names—a number probably swelled 
by the influx of Galileans due to the approach of the feast. The 
Jewish care for their registers is abundantly manifested in the Old 
Testament; and the language of Luke x. 20, Phil. iv. 3, Rev. iii. 4, 
reveals the mystical value attached to them in the Christian Church. 

The appointment of a twelfth apostle to fill the place of Judas 
proclaimed the permanence of their apostolic commission. The 
number, significant in itself by its correspondence with the twelve 
tribes, had been further associated with the future kingdom by 
the promise of Christ that they should hereafter sit on twelve 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel. The vacancy must 
therefore be filled at once. The method of appointment combined 
selection with the lot. The two candidates were selected whom the 
congregation judged best qualified to bear witness of the life and 
teaching of Jesus ; and the decision between these two was left 
absolutely to the lots which they cast. The issue of the lot was 
regarded as the voice of God, as it had been in the cases of Achan, of 
Saul, and of Jonathan. 

The Twelve did not long retain the entire government of the 
1 Church in their own hands. The Seven were appointed some 
seven years later for the express purpose of relieving them from the 
duties of administration, that they might devote themselves to 
prayer and the ministry of the Word. The subsequent dispersion 
of the Christian body could not fail to weaken the central authority 
of the apostles. But even within the Church of Jerusalem there is 
no later record of their collective action apart from the brethren or 
the elders. Even at the council, where the doctrine of the Church 
was in debate, they did not assume authority, but conceded to the 
elders and their president, James, the brother of the Lord, at least 
as great a voice in the decision. Nevertheless they retained, in 
virtue of Christ’s own institution, supreme rank in the whole Church, 
until in due time there arose also other apostles, filled like them with 
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mind), Brethren, it was needful that the scripture x6 
should be fulfilled which the Holy Ghost by the 
mouth of David spake before, concerning Judas 
which became guide to them that took Jesus, that 17 
he had been numbered among us and had obtained 
his portion in this ministry. (Now this man pur- 18 
chased a field out of the price of his iniquity; and 
fallin o* headlong, he burst asunder in the midst, and 

o O' 9 

all his bowels gushed out. And it became known 19 
to all the dwellers at Jerusalem; insomuch that that 


the Spirit, commissioned by the Church in the name of Christ, j 
whose apostleship was sealed of God by their success in gather- I 
ing in the harvest of the Gentiles : to these the Twelve gladly 
surrendered the charge of the Gentile churches, as their own equals 
in the sight of God, and confined themselves to those of the 
circumcision (comp. Gal. ii. 9). 

1(3. There is a marked contrast between the sorrowful tone of , 
Peter’s reference to Judas, and the bitterness of the historical 
notice inserted in vv. 1S-20. Peter refers to the betrayal as the will 
of God—a mysterious catastrophe ordained and foretold of old, 
reminding his hearers of the language so recently quoted by Christ 
from Ps. xli. 9, he that eateth bread with me hath lifted up his heel : 
against me. The historical notice, on the contrary, exhibits the 
feeling of a later generation who had branded his memory as the ’ 
traitor : it dwells on his tragic end as a righteous act of divine 
retribution, and taking him as a type of false pastors and bishops, 
adopts some of the severest language of the Psalms in pronouncing j 
sentence upon him. The opening words of the parenthesis, Now ! 
this man t the mention of dwellers at Jerusalem , and the interpreta- ! 
tion of the Hebrew’ Akeldama, distinguish these verses from the 
speech of Peter, and mark their true character as a comment of the 
author written for the information of Greek Christians. 

17. portion] The Old Testament continually associated the idea 
of an inheritance with God’s priests and people. It recurs in xxvi. 
18, Eph. i. 11, Col. i. 12, 1 Pet. v. 3. 

18. An independent account of the death of Judas, of his 
purchase, and the name of the field, is found in the Gospel (Matt, 
xxvii. 3-10). The two narratives can hardly be reconciled without 
other materials than those in our hands. 
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field was called in their language Akeldama, that is, 

20 field of blood. For it is written in a book of the 
Psalms, 

Let his habitation become desolate, 

And let there be no man to dwell therein: 

and, 

His charge let another take.) 

21 Therefore of the men which companied with us all 
the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among 

22 us, beginning from the baptism of John unto the 
day that he was taken up from us, of these must 
one be made a witness with us of his resurrection. 

23 And they appointed two, Joseph called Barsabbas, 

24 who was surnamed Justus, and Matthias. And they 
prayed, and said, Thou, Lord, which knowest the 
hearts of all men, appoint one of these two whom 

25 thou hast chosen to take his place in the ministry 


20. The passage quoted from Ps. lxix. 25, pointed in the original 
to the desolation of the encampment and tents of a nomad tribe, but 
is altered so as to introduce the figure of a shepherd and sheepfold. 
The passage quoted from cix. 8, is in like manner transferred from 
the charge of an overseer to that of a bishop. 

21. It was the special function of apostles to bear witness to the 
life and teaching, the death and resurrection, of Christ. Com¬ 
panionship with him from the beginning of his ministry is therefore 
insisted on as a qualification for the office. Few probably possessed 
it but the Twelve. 

23. Neither Matthias nor Joseph Barsabbas appear again in the 
Acts, but a brother, Judas Barsabbas, is mentioned in Acts xv. 22. 

24. As the choice and appointment of the Twelve and Seventy 
belonged to Christ personally, this prayer must be addressed to Christ 
himself, the first public prayer addressed to him. The title Lord is 

' applied in the Acts, both to the Father and to the ascended Jesus. 

25. Ms own place] The place of an apostate, which he had chosen 
for himself. The expression is used by way of contrast with the 
place which he had once filled in the Christian ministry and 
apostleship. 
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and apostleship, from which Judas fell away to go 
to his own place. And they gave them lots; and 26 
the lot fell upon Matthias; and he was numbered 
with the eleven apostles. 

And when the day of Pentecost was well nigh come, 2 
they were all together in one mind. And suddenly 2 
there came a sound from heaven, as of the rushing 
of a violent wind, and it filled all the house where 
they were sitting. And tongues, like as of fire, were 3 
seen by them to divide: and it sat upon each one of 
them. And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost; 4 
and they began to speak with divers tongues, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance. 


26. gave them lots] So runs the ancient text, signifying that lots 
were given to Matthias and Barsabbas to east into the urn in order 
to decide which of them should be the twelfth apostle. The B. V. 
follows a later correction of the text, according to which the 
assembly cast lots, thus confusing the previous action of the con- f 
gregation in voting with the final act of the candidates. 

1-4. The Greek name Pentecost (fiftieth day) indicates at once 
the date and the occasion of the Hebrew festival, as described in 
the Pentateuch. The beginning of harvest was marked by waving 
a sheaf of firstfruits on the morrow after the paschal sabbath : the 
fiftieth day was appointed as a festival of thanksgiving for the 
harvest, seven weeks later. But the Jews regarded it also as com¬ 
memorating the promulgation of the law on Mount Sinai, which 
made it singularly appropriate for the beginning of the new dispen¬ 
sation. The descent of the Spirit took place apparently in the 
chamber where the Twelve were gathered before dawn, so that 
the people did not witness the supernatural phaenomena which 
accompanied it. These were at once impressive and instructive : 
the rush of a mighty blast recalled the language of Christ, which 
likened the new birth of the Spirit to the wind : he had promised 
a baptism of the Holy Ghost and of fire, and tongues as it were of 
fire were seen to emanate from a common heavenly source, to 
divide, and rest on each of them, symbolising at once the unity of 
the Spirit, his quickening power, and the diversity of his several 
gifts to individual Christians. The scene was well calculated to 
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5 Now there were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, 

6 devout men, from every nation under heaven. And 


impress upon them the truth that the new spiritual gifts with which 
they felt themselves endowed were not developed from within, but 
poured down from above by their ascended Lord in pursuance of 
his promise. Again, the gift of divers tongues was not only valu¬ 
able as a sign to impress unbelievers, but significant to themselves 
of the means by which they were to win all nations, viz. by preach¬ 
ing to them the Word in their own language. Finally, the 
pentecostal gathering was itself representative of the future Church; 
for it was drawn from the Jewish Dispersion—a body professing one 
faith, and claiming the same inheritance of promise, but scattered 
over every civilised country, and speaking a variety of languages— 
which therefore made a fitting assemblage to greet the birthday of 
a world-wide religion. 

The gift of tongues was only once afterwards bestowed directly 
from heaven, viz. at the conversion of Cornelius, but was freely 
imparted by the apostles to their converts : the first epistle to the 
Corinthians refers to it as an endowment so common in the Church 
as to need regulation to prevent its abuse. But apparently apostles 
alone were endued with power to impart it, since Philip the 
Evangelist did not possess that power. It became extinct, there¬ 
fore, within one generation, and its very nature has become obscure. 
It may be gathered, however, from the explicit references made to 
it in the N. T., that the miracle did not affect the ears of the 
hearers, or the understanding of the speaker, but simply his utter¬ 
ance. He did not gain intelligent knowledge of a language which 
he had never learned, nor himself understand the words which he 
was enabled to frame, but he did receive some faculty of articulate 
utterance in a strange language, which conveyed his thought to 
those who understood that language. This explains the different 
effect produced on various hearers at Pentecost: some heard with 
amazement from the lips of Galilaeans the familiar tones of their own 
language, while others caught only a confused babel of foreign 
sounds. 

5. devout] This term denotes the scrupulous discharge of religi¬ 
ous duties : it is applied to the aged Simeon in Luke ii. 25, to 
Ananias (xxii. 12), and here to the Jews who had gathered for the 
feast from distant homes. 

6. The multitude are said to have come together on the voice being 
heard (not as the B. V. states on the report being noised abroad). 
Though the speakers were many, and the languages various, the 
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when this voice came, the multitude came together, 
and were confounded, because that every man heard 
them speak in his own language. And they were 7 
amazed and marvelled, saying, Behold, are not all 
these which speak Galilaeans ? And how hear we, 8 
every man in our own language, wherein we were 
born ? Parthians and Medes and Elamites and the 9 
dwellers in Mesopotamia, in Judaea and Cappadocia, 
in Pontus and Asia, in Phrygia and Pamphylia, in 10 
Egypt and the parts of Libya about Cyrene, and the 
sojourners from Rome, both Jews and proselytes, 
Cretans and Arabians, we do hear them speak with 11 


roice is described as one, the voice of the Spirit. The place in 
which the people gathered round them was the Temple, to the 
courts of which they habitually resorted for prayer and praise and 
Christian teaching. Apparently the Spirit was poured out upon 
them before dawn in the chamber in which the Twelve had 
gathered for prayer before proceeding to the Temple, and they 
repaired thither at dawn. 

7-10. The historian condenses into one the expressions of amaze¬ 
ment called forth from various hearers : the summary is clearly his 
own. It follows distinctions of language ; separating Asia, i.e. 
Asiatic Greece, from Phrygia, though they belonged to the same 
Roman province, because the one spoke Greek, the other Phrygian 
(see App. on ‘ Provinces of Asia Minor ’); and omitting Syria and 
European Greece, because they spoke Greek also. The prominence 
given to Asia Minor may be accounted for by the author’s connexion 
with Asia Minor. The central standpoint from which the nation¬ 
alities are surveyed is not Jerusalem, but Rome. (See Intr.,p. 13.) 

proselytes] This is the translation of a Greek term denoting in 
the lxx. a foreigner (Ex. xxiii. 9). In the N. T. it means a circum¬ 
cised convert. At a later date minor degrees of proselytism were 
recognised, and the term proselytes of the gate came into use for 
devout Gentiles who took part in the worship of the synagogue 
without conforming to the ceremonial law. Jews are here dis¬ 
tinguished from proselytes as being so born. 

11. Cretans and Arabians] These are perhaps added by way of 
climax, as the least known of all the languages represented at Jerusalein. 

M 
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12 our tongues the wonderful works of God. And they 
were all amazed, and were much perplexed; saying 

13 one to another, What meaneth this? but others mock- 

14 ing said, They are filled with new wine. But Peter, 
standing up with the eleven, lifted up his voice, and 
spake unto them, Men of Judaea, and all ye that are 
dwelling at Jerusalem, be this known to you, and 

15 hearken to my words. For these are not drunken, 
as ye suppose, seeing it is but the third hour of the 

16 day: but this is that which hath been spoken by 
the prophet Joel; 

17 And it shall be in the last days, saith God, 


14-36. After vindicating the true character of the gift of tongues 
by reference to the prophecy of Joel, Peter addresses the Jews in 
language of solemn warning. God had borne witness to Jesus by 
mighty signs and wonders, but they had given him into the hands 
of Gentiles to be crucified, being by God’s will delivered up to 
death. But now God has raised him to life in accordance with the 
prophecy of David, exalted him to heaven, and placed his enemies 
beneath his feet. Let all Israel know that he hath made the 
crucified Jesus both Lord and Christ. 

The address exhibits the fruit of the Spirit, both in the out¬ 
spoken courage with which Peter denounces the national sin of 
the Crucifixion, and in the decision with which he fastens on the 
Resurrection as the central fact of the new creed. He dismisses 
lightly all the mighty works of the earthly life, that he may single 
out the Resurrection as God’s supreme witness to Jesus. Speaking 
in Jerusalem fifty days after its occurrence, before a guilty and 
hostile audience, he asserts its reality without a particle of hesita¬ 
tion : he adduces no evidence, alleges no argument to prove its 
truth, but simply states the fact as indisputable, and his hearers 
accept it without question or demur. The fact was too notorious, 
it seems, the witnesses who had seen Jesus alive since his resurrec¬ 
tion too many, for any adversary to challenge the testimony of the 
Twelve. Peter here strikes the keynote of apostolic teaching, 
basing faith in Christ on the solid fact of the Resurrection as a 
sure foundation. 

17-21. The language of Joel (ii. 28-32) is borrowed substantially 
from the lxx., with great freedom of verbal alteration. The 
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I will pour forth of my Spirit upon all flesh : 

And your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 
And your young men shall see visions, 

And your elders shall dream dreams: 

Yea even on my servants and on my handmaidens 18 
In those days will I pour forth of my Spirit; 

And they shall prophesy. 

And I will shew wonders in the heaven above, 19 
And signs on the earth beneath; 

Blood and fire and vapour of smoke: 

The sun shall be turned into darkness, 20 

And the moon into blood, 

Before the day of the Lord come, 

The great and notable day: 

And it shall be that whosoever shall call on the 2 i 
name of the Lord shall be saved. 

Men of Israel, hear these words: Jesus of Nazareth, 22 
a man approved of God unto you by mighty powers 


addition, saith God, intimates that Joel spoke by inspiration of 
God. Where Joel had written afterward , i.e. after a signal 
manifestation of God’s presence amidst his people, the apostle 
says in the last days. Where he foretells blood and fire and 
vapour of smoke , the apostle adds, with special reference to recent 
miracles, signs on the earth beneath. The ambiguity of the words, 
my servants and handmaidens (which might apply either to the 
Israelites, as God’s servants, or to a condition of earthly bondage) 
is removed by the emphatic opening, Yea even, which accentuates 
the low estate of those on whom the Holy Spirit has been poured 
out, despised, unlearned Galilaeans : the repetition of the words, 
they shall prophesy, lays stress on the present miracle of tongues. 
On the other hand the substitution of notable for terrible is due 
to the lxx. 

22. Peter warns the Jews that the surrender of Jesus to death 
was due to the determinate counsel of God, just as Jesus had 
warned Pilate (John xix. 11). His death was an essential part 
of the divine scheme of redemption. 
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and wonders and signs, which God did by him in 

23 the midst of you, as ye yourselves know: him, being 
delivered up by the determinate counsel and fore¬ 
knowledge of God, ye by the hand of men without 

2 4 law did crucify and slay: whom God raised up, 
loosing the pangs of death: because it was not 

25 possible that he should be holden of it. For David 
saith concerning him, 

I saw the Lord before my face always, 

For he is on my right hand that I should not be 
moved: 

26 Therefore my heart was glad, and my tongue re¬ 

joiced ; 

Moreover even my flesh shall dwell in hope; 

27 Because thou wilt not forsake my soul unto death, 


25-28. The apostle follows Hebrew tradition in ascribing Ps. xvi. 
to David, but strikes out a new interpretation in connecting it with 
the resurrection of Christ. The original Psalm depicts the Holy 
One of God as apparently forsaken by him and in imminent peril 
of death, yet maintaining unshaken faith in God, and exulting in 
assured hope that God, who had already made known to him ways 
of life, would deliver him from death and make him full of glad¬ 
ness in his presence. The deliverance which it contemplates is not 
return after death but maintenance in life : it is not therefore a 
direct prophecy of the Resurrection, so far as the outward fact 
goes, but a spiritual anticipation of victory over death. The 
triumph of the spirit through faith in face of death itself contains 
an implicit promise of life beyond the grave—a promise not fulfilled 
of old in David, but fully realized in his ideal son. 

In v. 27 the substitution of leave my soul in hell in the B. V. for 
the true rendering forsake unto death (literally Sheol , the abode of 
the dead), obscures the sense, for it suggests a tardy rescue from the 
dominion of death ; whereas the Psalmist in reality expressed his 
confidence that God would maintain his soul in life and not finally 
abandon it to pass away in death. Again, where the Hebrew 
speaks of the pit , and the lxx. of destruction , the Bible version 
introduces corruption^ as though the assurance were limited to an 
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Neither wilt thou give thy Holy One to see de¬ 
struction. 

Thou hast made known to me ways of life; 28 

Thou shalt make me full of gladness in thy pres¬ 
ence. 

Brethren, I may say unto you freely of the patri- 29 
arch David, that he both died and was buried, and 
his sepulchre is with us unto this day. Being a 30 
prophet therefore and knowing that God had sworn 
with an oath to him, that of the fruit of his loins 
he would set one upon his throne; he foreseeing 31 
this spake of the resurrection of the Christ that he 
was not forsaken unto death, neither did his flesh see 


escape from fleshly decay after death ; but the real object is to 
declare God’s maintenance of a living soul in life, and the impotence 
of death to impair the indwelling and abiding life of God’s Holy 
One. In this way the Psalm anticipated the revelation which was 
manifested in the Resurrection of Christ that for the Holy One of 
God death itself was a new birth unto immortal life. 

29-31. The apostle proceeds to identify the Holy One whose 
exemption from death is foreshadowed in the Psalm with the 
Messiah whose future reign had been revealed to David in the 
prophecy of Nathan, and attributes to David a foresight of Christ’s 
resurrection. By foresight it cannot be meant that the future 
history of the Resurrection was revealed to David, but rather 
that he possessed such a spiritual assurance of Christ’s future 
victory over death as is foreshadowed in the language of the Psalm. 
This was pre-eminently a case in which, as Peter says elsewhere, the 
prophet himself could not comprehend the future glories which the 
Spirit in him did signify (1 Pet. i. 11), until the event had revealed 
them. 

David’s burial in Zion is recorded in 1 Kings ii. 10. The tombs of 
the kings were still a conspicuous object in the time of Nehemiah 
(Neh. iii. 16), and though rifled of treasure during the Maccabean 
wars, remained in their place, 

30. God’s oath to David is recorded in Ps. cxxxii. ] 1. 

31. Instead of the language used in the Psalm, neither wilt thou 
suffer thine Holy One to see destruction, the apostle adopts the 
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32 destruction. This Jesus hath God raised up; of 

33 whom we all are witnesses. Being therefore by the 
right hand of God exalted, and receiving from the 
Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, lie poured 

34 forth this, which ye see and hear. For David did 
not ascend into the heavens: but he saith himself, 

The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my 
right hand, 

35 Until I make thy foes the footstool of thy feet. 

36 Let all the house of Israel therefore know assuredly, 
that God hath made him both Lord and Christ, even 
this Jesus whom ye crucified. 

37 Now when they heard this, they were pricked in 
their heart, and said unto Peter and the rest of the 

38 apostles, What shall we do, brethren ? And Peter 

expression— neither did his flesh see destruction. The change is 
partly justified by the previous language of the Psalm, my flesh 
shall rest in hope, but is probably due to Peter’s own remembrance 
of the risen body of his Lord, and of his words, a spirit hath not flesh 
and hones, as ye see me have . 

33-36. The most signal proof of Christ’s superiority to David 
was his Ascension and the subsequent outpouring of the Holy Ghost. 
His Ascension was the final triumph foreshadowed in Ps. cx., which 
proclaimed him both Lord and Christ. These words of Peter exhibit 
the change wrought by the Ascension in his attitude towards his 
Lord. He does not hesitate now to proclaim the ascended Jesus as 
Lord in heaven, and sharer of his Father’s throne. 

37_ The power of the Spirit who spake by the mouth of Peter 

is manifested by the conscience-stricken appeal of his hearers, What 
shall we do, brethren? the fulness and freedom of the grace 
promised in Christ Jesus by the immediate answer assuring 
forgiveness to all that would repent and be baptized. 

38. No direct mention is here made of the name of the Father 
and of the Holy Ghost as in the words of baptismal institution, 
because at the time the crucial test of conversion was faith in the 
name of Jesus Christ; but the condition of repentance unto for¬ 
giveness implied faith in a heavenly Father, and the promise of 
the heavenly gift called for faith in the Holy Ghost. 
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said unto them, Repent, and be baptized every one of 
you in the name of Jesus Christ for remission of 
your sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. For to you is the promise, and to your 39 
children, and to all that are afar off, as many as 
the Lord our God shall call. And with other words 40 
besides did he testify and exhort them, saying, 
Save yourselves from this crooked generation. They 41 
then that welcomed his word were baptized; and 
there were added in that day about three thousand 
souls. And they clave to the apostles’ 42 


39. Peter had learned from his Lord to look forward to the 
extension of the gospel to the utmost parts of the earth. He 
borrows, therefore, the language of Is. lvii. 19 and Joel ii. 32, 
comprehending those that are far off and as many as the Lord 
shall call in the inheritance of the promise. His thoughts turned 
probably at this time to the Jewish Dispersion, whose members 
were before him, rather than to the Gentiles who were eventually 
to be brought in. 

40. crooked] Dcut. xxxii. 5 denounces a perverse and crooked 
generation, Luke ix. 41 a perverse generation. 

41. The three thousand converts who at once attached themselves 
to the Church must not be ascribed exclusively to the Pentecostal 
effusion : the apostles were reaping largely the fruit of their Lord’s 
ministry. The five hundred who had seen the risen Christ in 
Galilee, the man}' who had listened to his teaching and beheld his 
miracles, were not a few of them now enrolled in his Church. 

The apostles had already baptized many during the ministry of 
Christ; but that baptism, like that of John, had not the sacramental 
efficacy of Christian baptism, because the Holy Ghost was not then 
given. All therefore were now baptized, even those on whom the 
gift of the Spirit had been already poured out, as in the case of the 
first Gentile conversion (x. 47). The previous language of Peter 
implies that repentance and confession of faith in Christ were re¬ 
quired of all who presented themselves for baptism, though no 
regular creed had been formulated as yet. 

42-47. Between the day of Pentecost and the healing of the lame 
man on his way to the Beautiful Gate, no definite events are 
recorded, though some years intervened. Signs and wonders from 
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teaching and to the fellowship, to the breaking of 
43 bread, and to the prayers. And fear came upon every 


time to time attested that the Spirit of Jesus still lived in his 
apostles ; but none of these earlier miracles produced a crisis in the 
fortunes of the Church : the characteristic feature of the season was 
internal growth. The tokens of the new spiritual power which had 
come into existence were mainly visible in the altered life of the 
new community and the new doctrines and principles which pre¬ 
vailed amongst them. Loyalty to Christ as represented by his 
apostles, constant attendance on their teaching and ministry, union 
in prayer and praise, a social brotherhood so complete as to master 
the selfish instincts of human nature—these gave convincing proof 
that a new spiritual force had come into the world, capable of 
transforming its whole life. 

Two questions here arise: (1) the place, (2) the duration of this 
peaceful growth. 

(1) The Church did not at once find a home in Jerusalem. Christ 
himself contemplated the dispersal of his followers to their homes 
after Pentecost, for his final charge was Tarry ye in Jerusalem until 
ye be endued with power from on hujh. He had paid only occasional 
visits to Jerusalem, generally at the feasts, so that his example 
suggested the lake side and the cities of Galilee as the most desirable 
sphere of ministry and the most fruitful field for fresh conversions. 
The mass of the present converts, too, were Galilaeans, forced to 
return home for their maintenance. All these considerations pointed 
to Galilee as the fittest home for the infant Church. There was 
further reason for departing from Jerusalem. For in order to 
increase her numbers, to build up her social system, to organise her 
government and maintain her ministers, the first requisite was 
peace. But peace was well-nigh impossible there after the crucifixion 
under the jealous eye of priests and rulers, whom she was bound to 
denounce as the murderers of the Lord. The rapid dispersion of 
the believers after the feast probably explains the inaction of the 
authorities in face of Peter’s bold challenge ; for they ■were compara¬ 
tively blind to popular movements outside Jerusalem. When, 
however, the Church had grown in number and strength, Jerusalem 
had irresistible attractions for her: she was bound in time to make 
the temple of God her constant centre of worship, and the chosen 
city her seat of government, if she aspired to acceptance as the 
national church; and it became a question of time only, how soon 
the Twelve would venture to fix their headquarters in Jerusalem 
and commit themselves to a trial of strength with its rulers. 
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soul: and many signs and wonders were wrought 
through the apostles. And all that believed were 44 


(2) The priestly oligarchy found occasion for arresting first Peter 
and John, and then all the Twelve in the speeches delivered to the 
people after the notable miracle near the Beautiful Gate of the 
Temple. The course of Jewish history strongly suggests that they 
were encouraged in this policy of persecution, which began with the 
trial of the Twelve and ended in the flight or death of all the other 
leading Christians, by a political crisis in Judaea which released 
them from Roman control and deprived the Christian community of 
the protection which they usually enjoyed under Roman administra¬ 
tion (see Intr., pp. 18-23). This crisis belonged to the first five 
months of a.d. 37, before which there was an interval of seven and 
a half years of peaceful growth. 

Besides baptism four distinctive features of Christian life are 
noticed : 

(1) The teaching of the apostles. The absence of a written gospel 
made the testimony of these living witnesses essential to every 
Christian. They had gone in and out with Jesus and been taught 
by him throughout his ministry, had stood beside his cross and open 
sepulchre, had seen the risen Jesus ascend into heaven. 

(2) The felloivship , not of the apostles only (as rendered in the 
B.V.), but of the Church in general. This fellowship of Christians 
was an outward expression of the unity of spirit which knit the 
whole body together in one communion. It was at once religious 
and social : their common faith in one Father, one Lord and Saviour, 
one Spirit, issued in common ordinances, words, and acts of worship ; 
and their mutual love bound them together in so real a brotherhood 
that no man lived for himself alone, but each made the good of the 
whole body his foremost object. The most tangible outcome of this 
social tie was seen in their ungrudging provision for the relief of the 
poorer members by a common fund. Hence they came to be known 
as the brethren ; and the title was long justified not only by their 
common meals but by their unbounded hospitality amidst them¬ 
selves, their care for the sick and for prisoners, as well as by the 
liberality of their alms. 

(3) The breaking of bread. The breaking of the sacramental bread 
was undoubtedly from the first an essential ordinance of the Church, 
in obedience to the express command of Christ at the last Supper. 
But the absence here of any explicit reference to the sacrament, or 
any mention of its other element, suggests a wider interpretation, 
including, but not limited to, the sacrament. For besides the 
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45 of one mind and held all things common, and did 
sell their possessions and goods, and part them to 

46 all, according as any man had need. And day by 
day continuing stedfastly with one accord in the 
temple, and breaking bread at home, they did take 
their food in gladness and cheerfulness of heart. 


special occasions on which the Lord brake the bread with blessing, 
he seems to have habitually imparted a quasi-sacramental character 
to the meals which he shared with his disciples by this act (Luke 
xxiv. 30). And in this passage v. 46 points distinctly to a meal of 
which all partook by breaking of bread. It appears, therefore, that 
the union of Christians in the common meal, known in the early 
Church as Agape, i.e. love-feast (Jude 12), was continued from the 
practice of our Lord and his apostles in the primitive Church ; and 
that the celebration of the Eucharist was combined with it from the 
first, as it evidently was in the church of Corinth (1 Cor. xi. 20-34). 

(4) The prayers. This term implies the establishment from the 
first of united prayer at fixed hours and in some appointed place. 
In Jerusalem it appears that they repaired to the Temple courts at 
the regular hours of prayer, according to the habit of pious Jews 
(iii. 1). But iv. 24-30 suggests private gatherings also. In Greek 
cities members of the Church met for worship in the houses of 
Christians. 

44. The common fund of the Church, like the common meals, was 
sanctioned by the example of the Lord. He and the Twelve de¬ 
pended for their maintenance on a common fund supported by 
voluntary ministration. The Church continued to recognise the 
claim of her ministers for maintenance. But the relief of the poor, 
which under former circumstances had been only occasional, became, 
on the formation of a distinct community largely recruited from 
amidst the poor, the most prominent object of the fund. The claims 
of widows and orphans, of sick and destitute, were the heaviest 
burden on the relief fund administered first by the Twelve, then by 
the Seven, and later by elders. This and the next verse, as well as 
iv. 32, describe the enthusiasm with which Christian charity re¬ 
sponded to the need ; but neither passage at all implies systematic 
community of goods : the property of members remained still their 
own, though men counted the needs of the Church more pressing 
than any personal want, and owners sold property from time to 
time to meet them : no pressure was put on Ananias and Sapphira 
to sell their all, and the liberality of a Barnabas was exceptional. 
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praising God and giving thanks before all the people. 47 
And the Lord added those that from day to day 
were with one mind seeking to be saved. 

Now Peter and John were going up into the temple 3 
for the hour of prayer, being the ninth hour: when 2 
a certain man was carried, being lame from his 
mother’s womb, whom they laid daily at the door 
of the temple which is called Beautiful, to ask alms 
of them that entered into the temple: who seeing 3 
Peter and John about to go into the temple asked 
an alms. And Peter, fastening his eyes upon him, 4 


1. The restoration of the lame man was but one of many miracles 
wrought by the apostles; but like the miracles of Jesus in Jerusalem 
(John v. 2..., ix. 1 ...) it fastened the eyes of the people upon them 
by its publicity, and so awakened the jealousy of the priesthood. 

The name of John is associated with that of Peter in the leader¬ 
ship of the Twelve throughout the earlier chapters of the Acts 
(i. 13, iii. I, viii. 14), as in the narratives of the Resurrection ; but 
no word of his is recorded, even his presence at the Council is 
ignored in the Acts, though the Epistle to the Galatians especially 
mentions him as a leader on that occasion. 

The Jewish hours of prayer were the third, sixth, and ninth, the 
hours being calculated from sunrise, and varying in length according 
to the season, as the interval between sunrise and sunset, whether 
short or long, was divided into tw'elve hours. The third and ninth 
hours correspond to the times of morning and evening sacrifice. 
Peter’s observance of fixed hours of prayer is noted again in x. 9. 

2. Beautiful] No such name is found elsewhere in connexion 
with the Temple buildings. But there was one gate of Corinthian 
bronze , leading from the court of the women into the inner court 
(Jos. J. IK v. 5, 3) whose beauty was much extolled. There is no 
force in the objection that this did not adjoin Solomon’s porch ; for 
the lame man was not at the gate, but on the way to it. 

4-9. No evidence of antecedent faith in the lame man is recorded, 
perhaps the Apostles alone discerned it. He certainly manifested 
faith in response to Peter’s words by immediately leaping up, and 
by the constancy with which he adhered to them afterwards. It 
w'as literally true that the apostles had neither silver nor gold. 
They had forsaken all at the call of Jesus. 
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5 with John, said, Look on us. And he gave heed 
unto them, expecting to receive something of them. 

6 But Peter said, Silver and gold have I none; but 
what I have, that give I thee. In the name of Jesus 

7 Christ of Nazareth, walk. And he took him by the 
right hand and raised him up: and immediately the 
soles of his feet and his ankles received strength. 

8 And leaping up he stood, and began to walk; and 
he entered with them into the temple, walking and 

9 leaping and praising God. And all the people saw 

10 him walking and praising God: and they took know¬ 
ledge of him that it was he which sat for alms at 
the Beautiful gate of the temple: and they were 
filled with wonder and amazement at that which 
had happened unto him. 

11 And as he held Peter and John, all the people ran 
together unto them in the porch that is called Solo- 

12 mon’s, greatly wondering. And when Peter saw it, he 
answered unto the people, Men of Israel, why marvel 
ye at this man? or why fasten ye your eyes on us, 
as though by our own power or godliness we had 


7. The language notea with medical precision the nature of the 
restoration: the tread gained muscular firmness, the ankle joints 
new strength and play. 

11. The porch of Solomon was really a portico or colonnade 
running along the eastern face of the outer court, resting on a sub¬ 
structure carried up from the valley below of squared white stone. 
It was said to be older than Herod’s temple, and was attributed to 
Solomon (Jos. Ani. xx. 9, 7). Jesus had frequented it (John x. 23). 

12. answered] The N.T. applies this term where the reply is not 
to spoken words, but to thoughts or looks. 

Peter avails himself of the interest aroused by the miracle to fix 
the attention of the people on Jesus as its real author. He reminds 
them, as before (ii. 22), how God had glorified him even upon earth, 
that he may better bring home to them the guilt of his death. 'He 
is risen, and his name is mighty to save. Those who slew him sinned 
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made him to walk ? The God of Abraham and of 13 
Isaac and of Jacob, the God of our fathers, glorified 
his Servant Jesus; whom ye delivered up, and denied 
in face of Pilate, when he had determined to release 
him. But ye denied the Holy and Righteous One, 14 
and asked for a murderer to be granted unto you, 
and killed the Captain of life, whom God raised from 15 
the dead, of whom we are witnesses. And by faith 16 
in his name did his name make this man strong, 
whom ye behold and know: yea, the faith which 
came through him gave him this perfect soundness 
in the presence of you all. And now, brethren, I 17 


in ignorance, fulfilling the counsel of God. Hut now let them repent, 
for those who will not believe in him shall utterly perish, as Moses 
and the prophets gave warning; whereas God sent him to the seed of 
Abraham first of all to bless them, according to the covenant and the 
word of prophecy.’ 

13. The designation of Jesus as Servant (not Son as in the B.V.) is 
adopted from the great prophecies which foreshadowed his humilia¬ 
tion and sufferings (Is. xlii. 1, lii. 13, liii. 11). The context refers 
exclusively to his earthly life, during which the God of Israel glori¬ 
fied him by signs and wonders, and mighty words and works, which 
God wrought through him, in spite of which the Jews rejected and 
slew him. 

15. Captain of life] The name Jesus (Joshua) has suggested the 
title here applied to the second Jesus. As Joshua was the captain 
of Israel and led them across the Jordan into the land of promise, so 
Jesus was the captain of the living army of the Resurrection, and 
leads them across the river of death into the promised heaven. 

16. Now that Jesus has ascended into heaven, his name, if invoked 
in faith—a faith that comes through him as the gift of his Spirit— 
has power to save. 

17. The ignorance of people and rulers is not advanced as a justi¬ 
fication of their part in the death of Christ, for they had had 
abundant evidence that he was indeed the Christ, but by way of 
incitement to immediate repentance : now that they do know how 
previously they have provoked God’s wrath, let them seek forgive¬ 
ness at once. 
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wot that in ignorance ye did it, as did also your 

18 rulers. But the things which God before announced 
by the mouth of all the prophets, that his Christ 

19 should suffer, he so fulfilled. Repent ye therefore 
and turn to him, that your sins may be blotted 
out, that so there may come seasons of respite from 

20 the presence of the Lord; and that he may send 
the Christ who hath been prepared for you, even 

21 Jesus: whom heaven must receive until the times 
of restoration of all things, whereof God spake by 
the mouth of his holy prophets which have been 

22 since the beginning. Moses said, A prophet shall 
the Lord God raise up unto you from among your 
brethren, as he raised me up: him shall ye hear in 

23 all things whatsoever he shall speak unto you. And 
it shall be that every soul, which heareth not that 
prophet, shall be utterly destroyed from among the 

2 4 people. Yea, so said all the prophets, from Samuel 
and them that followed after, as many as have 

2 5 spoken and told of these days. Ye are the sons of 


20 , 21. The apostle looks forward to the return of Christ with all 
the blessings of the Messianic restoration as delayed only by the 
impenitence of Israel, and about to follow immediately on their 
repentance. 

22 . The language of Moses contains no specific reference to the 
Messiah (Deut. xviii. 15). It contrasts God’s dealings with Israel, 
in raising up inspired prophets to meet their need, with the lot of 
surrounding nations who depend on sorceries, and warns Israel of 
the danger incurred by rejection of these prophets. The rejection 
of the Messiah was, however, the climax of their guilt, as he was 
the ideal prophet. 

23. shall he utterly destroyed] The warning in Deut. xviii. 19 is 
simply, ‘ I will require it of him. 1 The text borrows the more forc¬ 
ible denunciation from other passages of the Law, e.g. Ex. xxx. 33, 
Lev. xvii. 4, 9, xix. 8, xxiii. 29, Num. ix. 13, which contain the 
threat as a penalty for wilful disobedience. 
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the prophets, and of the covenant which God made 
with your fathers, saying unto Abraham, And in thy 
seed shall all the families of the earth be blessed. 
Unto you first God, raising up his Servant, sent him 26 
to bless you, in turning away every one of you from 
your iniquities. 

And as they spake unto the people, the chief priests 4 
and the captain of the temple and the Sadducees 


20. Peter recognises the fact that the Jews were not the sole 
object of redemption, though the first mission of Christ, that of the 
Incarnation, had been to them. The Greek text shows clearly that 
the raising of Jesus refers here to the Incarnation, not the Resur¬ 
rection. Hence the repetition of the designation servant , used in 
*’. 13. 

1. chief priests] The Sanhedrin comprehended three elements, 
priests, scribes, and elders, but had really fallen under the direc¬ 
tion of a priestly oligarchy consisting of wealthy and influential 
families resident in Jerusalem who are habitually designated in 
the N. T. chief priests , of whom Annas was the head. 

captain of the temple] The commander of the guard of Levites, 
who was responsible for the police of the Temple, was so entitled. 
He had, perhaps, similar duties with those of the ruler of the house 
of Ood y named in 1 Chr. ix. 11, 2 Chr. xxxi. 13, Neh. xi. 11. He 
was the most confidential officer of the Sanhedrin, and the arrest 
and custody of prisoners charged with religious disturbances in the 
Temple fell within his functions. (Comp. v. 22-26.) 

Sadducees] It is questionable whether the Sadducees are pro¬ 
perly described as a sect ; for they were not bound together, like 
the Pharisees, by a common faith, but by a common policy. They 
agreed, indeed, in religious negations, having no faith in an unseen 
world or any of the doctrines associated with it, such as resurrection, 
angels, or spirits ; but their real bond of union was political. For 
their highest ideals belonged to this life—peace, order, and good 
government: they were the supporters of the existing system in 
alliance with Roman authority, and monopolised public offices in 
the Sanhedrin, the priesthood, and the magistracy. Accordingly 
they enforced the law of Moses, alike moral and ceremonial, with 
great rigour, regarding religion as a part of the State machinery ; 
but had no sympathy with the spiritual life of Hebrew psalmists 
and prophets : they could not, however, refuse to accept their 
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2 came upon them, being sore troubled that they were 
teaching the people and declaring in Jesus the resur- 

3 rection from the dead. And they laid hands on them 
and put them in hold unto the morrow: for it was 

4 now eventide. But many of them that heard the 
word believed; and the number of the men came 
to about five thousand. 

5 And it came to pass by the morrow that their 
rulers and elders and scribes that were in Jerusalem 

6 were gathered together : and Annas the high priest 


writings as belonging to the Jewish canon and read in the syna¬ 
gogue. They were on principle bitterly opposed to the spiritual 
enthusiasm which Jesus had kindled, as a revolutionary force, and 
took the lead in procuring his death and the persecution of the 
Church. 

*2. The speculative doctrine of a resurrection was discussed by the 
Sadducees as an open question in the time of Christ. But the prac¬ 
tical embodiment of that doctrine in the devoted loyalty of a 
community to a risen Lord, became in their eyes a serious danger. 

4. The enumeration of 8000 converts at Pentecost included both 
men and women gathered at Jerusalem from all quarters for the 
feast. This passage speaks of 5000 mev t many of them heads of 
families, resident in Jerusalem. An enormous expansion of the 
Church had taken place in the interval. 

6. The mention of Annas the high priest as president of the 
council, while Caiaphas was present as a subordinate member, con¬ 
firms the date of this trial given in note on ii. 42 as a.d. 37. For 
Caiaphas continued high priest for nearly seven years after the 
death of Christ, and was not deposed till after the removal of Pilate 
in 37, John (Johanan), a son of Annas, succeeding to the office at the 
Passover, and another son of Annas, Theophilus, at Pentecost. This 
trial took place apparently during a vacancy between the deposition 
of Caiaphas and the elevation of John. Annas, who had for¬ 
merly been high priest for seven years, and secured the subsequent 
tenure of the office almost exclusively for his family, was all- 
powerful in the Sanhedrin at this time, and naturally acted as 
president during any vacancy of the high priesthood. The title 
high pritnt was given in those times to former high priests like 
Annas. (See Intr., p. 23.) 
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and Caiaphas, and John and Alexander, and as 
many as were of the kindred of the high priest. 
And when they had set them in the midst, they 7 
asked, In what power, or in what name have ye 
done this ? Then Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost, 8 
said unto them, Eulers of the people, and elders, if 9 
we are this day examined about the good deed done 
to an impotent man, through whom this man is 
made whole ; be it known unto you all, and to all 10 
the people of Israel, that in the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom God raised 
from the dead, even in that name doth this man 
stand here before you whole. He is the stone u 
which was set at nought of you the builders, which 
was made the head of the corner. And in none 12 
other is our salvation: for there is none other name 
under heaven given among men but this, whereby 
we must be saved. 

Now when they beheld the boldness of Peter and 13 
John, and found that they were unlearned and 
ignorant men, they marvelled; and they took know¬ 
ledge of them that they had been with Jesus: and 14 
beholding the man which was healed standing with 


8-20. The power of the Spirit is manifested in the fearless deter¬ 
mination with which Peter, on this first trial for his faith before 
rulers, applies to them the condemnation of Ps. cxviii. 22, after the 
example of his Master (Matt. xxi. 42). The utter perplexity of the 
Sanhedrin in face of this bold challenge, following on so notable a 
miracle, was a distinct fulfilment of the promise in Luke xxi. 12-15, 
that their adversaries should not be able to gainsay them ; and 
allusion is made to this in the language of v . 14. It is noteworthy 
that the final answer of the two apostles is attributed to Peter and 
John jointly, not (as the previous speeches) to Peter alone; and 
that it breathes at the close the spirit and language of 1 John 
i. 1-3. 


N 
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15 them, they could in no way gainsay them. But 
they commanded them to go aside out of the 

16 council, and conferred among themselves, saying, 
What shall we do to these men ? for that a notable 
miracle hath been done through them is manifest 
to all that dwell in Jerusalem; and we cannot deny 

17 it. But that it spread no further among the people, 
let us threaten them that they speak no more to 

18 any man about this name. And they called them 
and charged them not to utter a word nor teach at 

19 all about the name of Jesus. But Peter and John 
answered and said unto them, Whether it be right 
in the sight of God to hearken unto you rather 

20 than unto God, judge ye: for we cannot but speak 

21 the things which we have seen and heard. So 
they, when they had further threatened them, let 
them go, finding nothing how they might punish 
them, because of the people; for all men were 

22 glorifying God for that which had been done. For 
the man was above forty years old, on whom this 
miracle of healing had been wrought. 

23 And being let go, they went to their own com¬ 
pany, and reported all that the chief priests and 

24 the elders had said unto them. And they, when 
they heard it, lifted up their voice to God with 
one accord, and said, Lord, thou art he that made 
heaven and earth, and the sea, and all that in them 


24. This hymn of praise—the earliest Christian hymn recorded— 
though borrowing at first the language of Ps. cxlvi. 6, and then 
quoting Ps. ii. 1, 2, was obviously composed for the occasion, and 
prompted by the recent triumph. As the whole assembly are said 
to lift up their voice with one accord, it would seem that they 
caught up and repeated the words of an inspired leader, and did not 
merely answer by a responsive Amen. 
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is: who through the Holy Ghost, by the mouth of our 25 
father David thy servant hast said, 

Why did the Gentiles rage, 

And the peoples devise vain things ? 

The kings of the earth stood up, 26 

And the rulers were gathered together 
Against the Lord and against his Anointed. 

For of a truth against thy holy Servant Jesus, 27 
whom thou didst anoint, both Herod and Pontius 
Pilate, with the Gentiles and the people of Israel, 
were gathered together in this city, to do whatsoever 28 
thy hand and thy counsel foreordained to be done. 
And now, Lord, look upon their threatenings: and 29 
grant unto thy servants that they may speak thy 
word with all boldness through thy stretching forth 3 ° 
thine hand to heal; and that signs and wonders 
may be done through the name of thy holy Servant 
Jesus. And when they had prayed, the place was 3 1 


25-28. David is here named as the traditional author of the 
Psalms. The second Psalm may with justice be assigned to his 
time, for his triumphant entry into Zion after suppression of the 
formidable combination of rebellious subjects and foreign enemies 
against him (recorded in 2 Sam. viii. x.), was an occasion well 
calculated to call it forth. The Psalm was admirably adapted to 
foreshadow also the eventual triumph of the risen and ascended 
Christ over the combination of Jewish and Roman adversaries who 
were instruments of his death. 

27* Isaiah’s figure of a servant is employed, as in iii. 13, 26, to 
describe the earthly life of Jesus; that of anointment had been 
already claimed by Jesus from Is. lxi. 1. (Comp. Luke iv. 18.) 

29, 30, The concluding prayer is based upon God’s mercies past, 
which inspire confidence that he will overrule the threats of the 
Sanhedrin, as he had their past hostility, to the glory of Christ, 
and encourage his servants, as he had already, by works of healing. 

31. There is an instructive change between the manifestation of 
the Spirit at Pentecost, and on this second occasion. Then the gift 
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shaken in which they were gathered together; and 
they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and did 
speak the word of God with boldness. 

32 And the multitude of them that believed were of 
one heart and soul: and none of them said that 
aught of the things which he possessed was his own; 

33 but all things were common unto them. And with 
great power gave the apostles their witness of the 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus : and great grace was 

34 upon them all: for there was not among them any 
that lacked : for as many as were possessors of lands 
or houses did sell them and bring the prices of the 

35 things that were sold, and lay them at the apostles’ 

of tongues had been especially adapted to convince unbelievers. 
(Comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 22.) Now the fruit of the Spirit was seen in 
the boldness with which they spake the word in the face of danger. 
The external tokens which heralded the approach of the Spirit were 
also varied : instead of tongues of fire and rushing wind, the place 
was shaken, lest perhaps they should be tempted to attach a 
superstitious value to outward sights and sounds. 

32..., This passage is not a mere repetition of ii. 44, 45 : there the 
author described the enthusiastic liberality which prevailed amongst 
the primitive Christians in general; here he exhibits the same spirit 
at work in an organised community at Jerusalem under apostolic 
direction some years later. The generous enthusiasm of Barnabas, 
the selfish hypocrisy of Ananias and Sapphira, the appointment of 
the Seven, are presented in succession, and illustrate the working of 
the system. There was evidently no absolute surrender of personal 
property or community of goods, for Barnabas’ sale of land was 
exceptional, and Peter is careful to remind Ananias and Sapphira 
that no rule or prescription of the Church demanded the sale of 
their property. But, on the other hand, the spirit of Christian 
fellowship so completely over-mastered selfish considerations that 
no man counted his property his own if it was needed by the Church 
to supply the wants of the poor. There was a continuous stream of 
gifts which allowed none to want. 

33. The great grace here recorded was not confined to the Twelve : 
it fell upon all, as was proved by the active exercise of love to the 
brethren. 
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feet: and distribution was made unto each, according 
as any might have need. 

And Joseph, who by the apostles was surnamed 36 
Barnabas (which is, being interpreted, Son of ex¬ 
hortation), a Levite, a man of Cyprus by birth, 
having land, sold it, and brought the money, and 37 
laid it at the apostles 5 feet. 

36. Barnabas] The vague tradition, preserved by Eusebius on the 
authority of Clement of Alexandria, that Barnabas was one of the 
Seventy is entirely discredited by the Scripture record, which 
removes him altogether from the sphere of the Galilaean ministry 
and connects him partly with the Hellenistic Dispersion, partly 
with Jerusalem. His birth and family associated him, like Saul of 
Tarsus, with the Levant: like him he had strong sympathy with 
Hellenists, and devoted himself eventually to their conversion as his 
special sphere of labour. But he had also religious and family ties 
which bound him more closely than his brother apostle to Jerusalem; 
for he was a Levite and a relative of John Mark, and after his con¬ 
version he dwelt some years at Jerusalem as a trusted minister of 
the Twelve. The fact that they bestowed upon him the surname 
Barnabas, by which he was known in the Church, indicates that he 
was their convert. He was probably a young man at his conversion, 
for, in spite of his Christian zeal and the rare gift of inspired 
eloquence, which his name, son of prophecy , denotes, some years 
elapsed before he received an independent commission, though he 
belonged to an educated and influential class. He seems to have 
been bound by some early tie to Saul before their conversion ; for he 
was the first Christian to welcome him at Jerusalem, and eagerly 
sought his aid as a fellow-labourer at Antioch before they had any 
common Christian associations. Probably they had been companions 
and friends in the Pharisaic schools of Jerusalem, if not in those of 
Tarsus; but no great revulsion of feeling separated Barnabas, like 
Paul, at his conversion, from the teaching of his youth ; and their 
religious sympathies were in time somewhat divided as Paul became 
more and more absorbed in the mission to the Gentiles. His 
exceptional liberality, which prompted him at this time to sell 
all for the benefit of the poor, remained a conspicuous feature of 
his character in his ministry ; for Paul singles him out from the 
other apostles as maintaining himself by his own labour, and 
waiving his claim as an apostle to maintenance by the Church 
(1 Cor. ix. 6). 
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5 But a certain man, named Ananias, with Sapphira 

2 his wife, sold a possession, and kept hack part of 
the price, his wife also being privy to it, and 
brought a certain part, and laid it at the apostles’ 

3 feet. But Peter said, Ananias, why hath Satan 
filled thy heart, to deceive the Holy Ghost, and 

4 keep back part of the price of the land ? Whiles 
it remained, did it not remain thine own ? and 
after it was sold, was it not in thine own power ? 
How is it that thou hast conceived this thing in 
thine heart ? thou hast not lied unto men, but unto 

5 God. And Ananias, as he heard these words, fell 
down and gave up the ghost: and great fear came 

6 upon all them that heard them. And the younger 


1-11. The direct object of Ananias and Sapphira was to gain 
credit with the Church by wilful falsehood : whether their scheme 
comprehended also a fraudulent claim for maintenance out of the 
common fund, immediate or contingent, is not clear : it was in 
either case a deliberate plan for imposing on the apostles as repre¬ 
sentatives of Christ. Peter, in the power of the Spirit, unmasks 
their guilt, denounces it as a sin against God, and commits the 
punishment to him. The need of a signal example for maintaining 
the purity of the Church from self-seeking hypocrisy at that season 
of enthusiastic self-sacrifice explains the severity of the punishment. 

3, 4. The sin of Ananias is ascribed first to Satan, secondly to 
Ananias himself; for he harboured the evil thought which the 
tempter suggested. The attempt to deceive the apostles is de¬ 
nounced as an attempt to deceive the Holy Ghost, for they were 
acting under the immediate direction of the Holy Ghost. Ananias 
was under no moral obligation to devote his whole property to the 
common fund. The language implies that the time, method, and 
amount of his contribution were left absolutely to the dictates of his 
own conscience. 

6. younger men] The bearers of the corpse are in v. 10 described 
simply as young men, but here they are classified as the younger 
section, implying a regular organisation of the congregation into 
elders who had functions of government, and younger men to whom 
active duties were assigned. The original appointment of elders in 
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men arose, wrapped him up, and carried him out 
and buried him. 

And it was about the space of three hours after, 7 
when his wife came in, not knowing what had been 
done. And Peter answered unto her, Tell me 8 
whether ye sold the land for so much. And she 
said, Yea, for so much. Then Peter said unto her, 9 
How is it that ye have agreed together to try the 
Spirit of the Lord? behold, the feet of them which 
buried thy husband are at the door, and they shall 
carry thee out. Then fell she down straightway at 10 
his feet and gave up the ghost: and the young 
men came in, and found her dead, and carried her 
out, and buried her by her husband. And great 11 
fear came upon the whole church, and upon all that 
heard these things. 

And by the hands of the apostles were many signs 12 
and wonders wrought among the people; and they 
were all with one accord in Solomon’s porch. And 13 
of the rest durst no man join himself to them: but 


the church of Jerusalem is not mentioned : their existence is first 
noted incidentally in xi. 30. They were in fact a necessary part of 
the legal machinery for maintaining order and discipline in any 
synagogue: their appointment is recorded in xiv. 23 as a first 
step in the constitution of Pauline churches. 

9. try] The B. V. tempt introduces a false idea. For the con¬ 
certed lie was not a temptation, but a trial of the ability of the 
Spirit within the apostles to discover falsehood. As the same Greek 
word is elsewhere rendered try (Rev. ii. 2), it seems better to adopt 
that rendering here. 

12. Solomon’s porch] See iii. 11. 

13. The conduct of the people is strongly contrasted with the 
cowardice of the rest. By the people is meant the undistinguished 
mass, who, safe in their number and obscurity, expressed openly 
their admiration of the apostles; while the rest, men of any posi¬ 
tion, as rulers, scribes, or priests, durst not openly side with the 
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14 the people magnified them, and were the more added 
to them, believing in the Lord, multitudes both of 

15 men and women; insomuch that they even carried out 
the sick into the streets and laid them on beds and 
couches, that at the least the shadow of Peter as he 

16 came might overshadow some of them. There came 
together also the multitude from the cities round 
about Jerusalem bringing sick folk and men vexed 
with unclean spirits: and they were healed every one. 

17 But the high priest rose up and all they that were 
with him (which is the sect of the Sadducees), and 

18 they were filled with jealousy, and laid their hands 

19 on the apostles, and put them in public ward. But 
an angel of the Lord by night opened the prison 

20 doors, and brought them out, and said, Go stand 
and speak in the temple to the people all the words 

21 of this Life. And when they heard this, they entered 
into the temple by daybreak, and taught. But the 


apostles, John vii. 48, 49, presents a similar picture of the effect 
produced by the threatening attitude of the Sanhedrin. 

15, 16. Though the number of cures wrought at this time on sick 
and demoniacs is clearly asserted, the healing effect of Peter’s 
shadow is not stated as a fact, but as a popular belief, by way 
of illustrating the enthusiasm which prevailed. 

17. The high priest (probably the acting high priest, Annas, as 
before in iv. 6) and leading Sadducees, enraged at the failure of 
their attempt to terrify the Christians into silence, now resort to a 
more determined effort to crush them by the trial, and, if necessary, 
the execution of the Twelve. 

20. the words of this Life] This expression indicates how com¬ 
pletely the gospel of the Resurrection, with the new life which it 
had brought to light and established in the Church, formed the 
central subject of Christian teaching. 

21. On this important occasion the priestly leaders are careful to 
summon the whole council of the Sanhedrin, including all the elders. 
The former meeting had been too hastily summoned apparently for 
all to attend. 
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high priest came, and they that were with him, and 
called the council together and all the senate of the 
children of Israel, and sent to the prison-house to 
have them brought. But the officers that came found 22 
them not in the prison; and they returned and told, 
saying, The prison-house we found shut in all safety, 23 
and the keepers standing at the doors: but when 
we opened, we found no man within. Now when 24 
the captain of the temple and the chief priests heard 
these words, they were much perplexed about them, 
wliereunto this would grow. But there came one 25 
and told them, Behold, the men whom ye put in the 
prison are in the temple, standing and teaching the 
people. Then went the captain with the officers and 26 
brought them, without violence: for they feared the 
people, lest they {should be stoned. And when they 27 
had brought them, they set them before the council. 
And the high priest asked them, saying, We straightly 28 
charged you not to teach about this name: and behold, 
ye have filled Jerusalem with your teaching, and are 
minded to bring this man’s blood upon us. But 29 
Peter and the apostles answered and said, We must 
obey God rather than men. The God of our fathers 30 
raised up Jesus. Whom ye hanged on a tree and 

24. The captain of the temple, being responsible for the safe 
custody of the prisoners, was specially troubled at their escape. 
Whether they ascribed it to a divine intervention or to a popular 
conspiracy, the Sadducean rulers could not but be seriously alarmed 
by it. They do not venture to investigate it, but limit their 
inquiry to the original charge : the subsequent speech of Gamaliel 
shows its effect on the moderate party in the council. 

30. The condemnation of Jesus to the accursed death of cruci¬ 
fixion is adduced here and in x. 39 as an aggravation of his 
murderers’ guilt, in Gal. iii. 13 as an enhancement of his self- 
sacrifice. The law pronounced such victims accursed (Deut. xxi. 23). 
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31 slew, him did God exalt with his right hand to be 
a Captain and a Saviour, for to give repentance to 

32 Israel, and remission of sins. And we are witnesses 
of these things; and so is the Holy Ghost, whom 
God hath given to them that obey him. 

33 But they, when they heard this, were cut to the 

34 heart, and were minded to slay them. But there 
stood up one in the council, a Pharisee, named 
Gamaliel, a doctor of the law, had in honour of all 
the people, and commanded to put the men forth a 

35 little while. And he said unto them, Men of Israel, 
take heed to yourselves what ye are about to do as 

36 touching these men. For before these days rose up 
Theudas, giving himself out to be somebody: to whom 


31. Captain and Saviour] On Captain , see note on iii. 15. The 
name Jesus suggests both a captain and a saviour, the first on 
account of the typical character of the earlier Jesus (Joshua), the 
second on account of the divine command in Matt. i. 21, Thou 
Shalt call hit name Jesus, for he shall save his people from their sins. 

32. The apostles claim the witness of the Spirit in their favour in 
virtue of the miracles of healing he had enabled them to perform 
and of other palpable evidence of his indwelling power. 

34. Gamaliel, son of Symeon, grandson of Hillel, best known to 
Christians as the teacher of Saul, was the last rabbi who became 
famous at Jerusalem for wisdom and learning. The general modera¬ 
tion of his temper and policy is enough to explain his opposition to 
the violent counsels of the Sadducean oligarchy. Though he was a 
Pharisee, and so, like the Christians, believed in a resurrection, there 
is no trace of religious sympathy in his plea for toleration, which is 
dictated by policy and prudence. The teaching of Jesus had pro¬ 
voked the enmity of Pharisees as well as Sadducees. 

36. Theudas is mentioned by Josephus also as a false prophet who 
led out a great multitude to the Jordan valley, promising to open a 
way through its waters, but was slain, while his followers were 
slaughtered or dispersed by a Roman squadron : the dates, however, 
of the two authors disagree, as Josephus places the event some years 
later than this, in the time of the procurator C. Fadus (Jos. Ant. 
xx. 5. 1). There can be little doubt that the speech of Gamaliel 
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a number of men, about four hundred, joined them¬ 
selves : who was slain; and all, as many as listened 
to him, were dispersed, and came to nought. After 37 
this man rose up Judas of Galilee in the days of the 
enrolment, and drew away people after him: he also 
perished; and all, as many as listened to him, were 
scattered abroad. And now I say unto you, Refrain 38 
from these men, and let them alone: for if this 
counsel or this work be of men, it will be over¬ 
thrown : but if it is of God, ye will not be able to 39 
overthrow them. Be not in any wise found fighting 
against God. And to him they agreed: and when 40 
they had called the apostles, they beat them and 
charged them not to speak about the name of Jesus, 
and let them go. They therefore departed from 41 

the presence of the council, rejoicing that they had 
been counted worthy to sutler dishonour for the Name. 
And every day, in the temple and at home, they 42 
ceased not to teach and to preach Jesus as the Christ. 


is correctly reported; for the author had here the guidance of 
Gamaliel’s pupil Saul. Josephus probably made an error of 
name or date, as there is nothing in his context to confirm their 
accuracy. 

37. Judas of Galilee] Josephus also names this Judas a Galilaean, 
though elsewhere designating him a Gaulonite of Gamala, and re¬ 
cords his futile revolt against Roman taxation, which was crushed 
by Quirinus (Cyrenius) governor of Syria (Ant. xviii. 1. 1). But 
his principles of fanatical and irreconcilable hostility to Gentile 
rule survived to the next generation : he left followers behind him, 
his sons suffered death for the cause many years after (Ant. xx. 5. 2), 
and he was regarded as the founder of the anarchical sect of Zealots 
who provoked the final revolt of Judaea, and played so prominent a 
part in the defence of Jerusalem during the siege. 

41. for the Name] The Name had become a watchword of the 
faith, and is consequently used alone to express the name of Jesus, 
as it stood in former days for the name of Jehovah (Lev. xxiv. 11). 
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6 But in these days, as the number of the disciples 
multiplied, there arose a murmuring of the Grecian 
Jews against the Hebrews, that their widows were 
2 neglected in the daily ministration. And the twelve 
called the multitude of the disciples unto them, and 

1. This discontent of the Hellenists is the first note of division 
within the Church. The immediate grievance was but temporary, 
being promptly remedied by a more careful administration of the 
common fund. But the baneful effect of the Jewish prejudices 
which they had inherited is painfully visible in the division of the 
brethren into two classes, one of which appears from its discontent 
to have been stamped with some sort of social inferiority. There 
was indeed no national or religious line of demarcation between 
Hellenists and Hebrews : both were circumcised Jews, keeping the 
whole law of Moses: even the distinction of language made no hard 
and fast line between them ; for Palestine was more or less bilingual, 
using both Greek and Hebrew for various purposes. But Hebrew 
religion and Greek civilisation were ancient rivals throughout 
Western Asia : the persecution of the faith by the Greek monarchs of 
Syria, and the successful revolt under the Maccabees, had left behind 
a lasting legacy of animosity between the two races. In Judaea the 
use of the Hebrew language was regarded as a symbol of patriotism 
and zeal, that of the Greek as a token of foreign sympathies. The 
Hellenists were therefore an unpopular minority in Jerusalem, 
engaged for the most part either in the service of the Roman 
government or in foreign commerce and the affairs of Jewish 
colonies abroad. It boded ill for the future peace of the Church 
that already, before the controversy had yet arisen as to the admis¬ 
sion of Gentiles to the privilege of baptism, the political and social 
division between Greek and Jew was creating disunion in the 
brotherhood. 

2-6. The creation of a new board, specially charged with the 
administration of the common fund, was an expedient devised to 
meet a practical grievance. The rapid growth of the Church had no 
doubt greatly increased the claims on this fund, and it had become 
difficult for the Twelve to maintain effective control over it, 
absorbed as they were in their spiritual functions. But the office 
of the Seven did not become permanent: it had scarcely time to 
take root, for the death of Stephen and the dispersion of the com¬ 
munity followed speedily on its institution, producing a thorough 
change in the system of Church government. The mention of the 
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said, It is not meet that we should forsake the word 
of God, and minister to tables. Wherefore look ye 3 
out, brethren, among you seven men reported full of 
the Spirit and of wisdom, whom we will appoint 
over this business. But we will give ourselves sted- 4 
fastly to prayer, and to the ministry of the word. 
And the saying pleased the whole multitude: and 5 
they chose Stephen, a man full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost, and Philip, and Prochorus, and Nicanor, 
and Simon, and Parmenas, and Nicolas a proselyte of 
Antioch: whom they set before the apostles; and 6 
they prayed and laid their hands on them. 

And the word of God increased; and the number 7 
of the disciples in Jerusalem multiplied exceedingly; 
and a great crowd of the priests were obedient 
to the faith. And Stephen, full of grace and power, 8 


elders in the subsequent history as trustees of Church funds at 
Jerusalem suggests that the burden of local administration was 
transferred from the Twelve to their shoulders. Apparently no 
spiritual functions were attached to the office of the Seven, though 
two of them reudered eminent services in the ministry of the Church. 
Their Greek names, and the inclusion of a proselyte in their number, 
indicate the care taken to satisfy the Hellenists. The diaconate was 
an independent institution of later date. 

2. The term table $ applies both to money and food ; so that the 
ministration to tables includes any provision made either by common 
meals or distribution of alms for the necessitous. It is contrasted in 
v. 4 with the ministration of the word. 

7. Priests have hitherto been mentioned only as enemies to Christ; 
and this continued to be the attitude of the wealthy and influential 
families who at this time monopolised the higher offices. But it was 
otherwise with the mass of poor ill-paid priests, whose sympathies 
were largely with the people. Josephus reckons that their number, 
which was estimated at 4289 after the return from Babylon, had 
increased to 20,000 : others calculated the total as larger still. The 
mass of these flocked to the city and temple, and may well have 
supplied a multitude of converts. 
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was doing great wonders and miracles among the 

9 people. But there arose certain of the synagogue 
which is called the synagogue of the Freedmen, 
Cyrenians and Alexandrians, and men of Cilicia and 

10 Asia, disputing with Stephen. And they were not 
able to withstand the wisdom and the Spirit by 

n which he spake. Then they suborned men, which 


9. synagogue] This term here signifies the congregation, as in 
xiii. 43, not the building. There were a great number of these 
organised congregations in Jerusalem, though it is not clear that 
they had regular buildings or synagogue worship, the Temple pro* 
viding place for worship. 

Freedmen] The B. V. makes this a local appellation, Libertines, 
as if the Jews of Libertum, Cyrene, Alexandria, Cilicia, and Asia all 
combined to form one Synagogue. This can hardly be : Libertum 
was a remote and unimportant city in proconsular Africa, which is 
mentioned as sending a bishop to an African council in the fifth 
century, but unknown in the first century. Nor can the important 
Jewish colonies on both sides of the Levant have combined to form 
one synagogue. But the Roman companies, which carried on a large 
share of the commerce, superintended the domain, and collected the 
taxes, on the coasts of the Eastern Mediterranean, had doubtless a 
number of Jews in their service of the freedman class; and freedmen 
is the natural meaning of the word (Lat. libertini). These seem to 
have possessed a synagogue of their own, comprehending especially 
freedmen of Cyrene, Alexandria, Cilicia, and Asia. Even in Rome 
the small trades were very much in the hands of freedmen of Jewish 
race, descended from the captives whom Pompey and others brought 
thither; and these must have abounded in the Eastern ports. 

The preaching of the Twelve, though hateful to the rulers as 
revolutionary and fanatical, had been popular with the multitude; 
for a risen and ascended Messiah gave promise of speedy triumph to 
Israel: not so the preaching of Stephen, for he sorely wounded 
Jewish pride by proclaiming the insufficiency of the Covenant, the 
Law, and the Temple to save the seed of Abraham without a 
changed heart and life; and it became easy to raise the cry of 
blasphemy against him as against his Master. 

11. Stephen is not charged with blasphemy against MoseB and 
against God, but about them and against the temple and the law. 
He does in fact appeal to the authority of Moses, but denounces the 
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said, We have heard him speak blasphemous words 
about Moses and about God. And they stirred up 12 
the people, and the elders and the scribes, and came 
upon him and caught him and brought him to the 
council, and set up false witnesses, which said, This 13 
man ccaseth not to speak words against this holy 
place and the law: for we have heard him say, that 14 
that Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place, and 
shall change the customs which Moses delivered us. 
And all that sat in the council, looking stedfastly 15 
on him, saw his face as it had been the face of an 
angel. And the high priest said, 7 


worthlessness of a temple to an idolatrous people, and of a heaven¬ 
sent law to those who will not obey. 

13. The term false witness does not imply evidence wholly or wil¬ 
fully false, but evidence that fails to establish the charge (comp. 
Mark xiv. 58). Apparently Stephen had quoted the prophecy of his 
Master against the temple (Luke xxi. 6). 

15. The vivid description of Stephen's judges as fastening their 
eyes upon him and seeing his face as it had been the face of an angel 
proceeds clearly from an eyewitness, probably from Saul himself. 
It is interesting, if so, as evidence that he was even then troubled 
with uneasy qualms of doubt about the guilt of Stephen. 

1. The speech of Stephen is more of a national indictment, 
couched in the historical form which was habitual in Jewish 
addresses, than a personal defence. Impeaching Israel for rebellion 
and idolatry in the days of Joseph, of Moses, of the prophets, it 
winds up with an emphatic denunciation of people and rulers. He 
makes no attempt to avert his own doom, in fact he provokes it. 
Probably his case was hopeless, when forced to justify before a 
hostile Sanhedrin prophecies of the coming destruction of the 
temple. But he does meet the charge of blasphemy by vindicating 
God’s loving care for Israel : he cites reproofs of Moses and the 
prophets as authority for his own rebukes. As for the city, he 
reminds them that God had blessed their fathers in other lands ; 
and as for the temple, though it was (like the tabernacle before it) a 
temporary token of God’s presence, yet he did not dwell in houses 
made with hands. From that point his closing peroration reads like 
a defiant response to the impatient murmurs of his hearers: it 
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Are these things so ? 

2 And he said, Brethren and fathers, 

hearken. The God of glory appeared unto our father 
Abraham, when he was in Mesopotamia, before he 

3 dwelt in Haran, and said unto him, Get thee out 
of thy land and the land of thy kindred, and come 

4 into the land which I shall shew thee. Then came 
he out of the land of the Chaldeans, and dwelt in 
Haran: and from thence, when his father was dead, 
God removed him into this land, wherein ye now 

5 dwell: and he gave him none inheritance in it, no, 
not so much as to set his foot on: and he promised 

charges them with obstinate resistance to the Spirit, with the 
betrayal and murder of God’s righteous one, with wilful neglect of a 
heaven-sent law. 

2. The title God of glory calls up the image of God seated between 
the cherubim and veiled by the cloud of glory, the Shechinah; but 
Stephen proceeds to recount tokens of his presence and care in 
Mesopotamia, in Egypt, and in the wildnerness, as proof that he is 
not the God of the temple or of Jerusalem only. 

2-4. Abraham is described in Genesis as led by God from Ur to 
Haran (xv. 7) and from Haran to Canaan (xii. 1). His first migra¬ 
tion involved the sacrifice of his country, the second of his family, 
except Lot: and the two together constituted his call. Genesis lays 
most stress upon the second as the more personal, and as landing 
him in Canaan : Stephen makes the first the essential crisis in his 
life, and quotes the command of God to depart from his own country 
as spoken to him at that time. This was perhaps the traditional 
view (comp. Neh. ix. 7), and it suited Stephen’s argument to exhibit 
God as choosing his servant out of a distant heathen land. 

4. Haran was known to the Greeks as Charran, to the Romans as 
Carrae, the scene of Crassus’ disastrous defeat. 

Stephen places Abraham’s departure from Haran after his father’s 
death ; so also does Philo : the narrative in Genesis conveys the 
same impression, but does not reconcile it with the dates of Terah’s 
age, which give 70 years before the birth of his sons, 75 years 
between the birth of Abraham and the migration to Canaan, 205 
years at his death. 

5. Genesis exemplifies the homeless wanderings of Abraham in 
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that he would give it to him in possession, and to 
his seed after him, when as yet he had no child. 
And God spake on this wise, that his seed should 6 
sojourn in a strange land, and that they should 
brins them into bondage, and entreat them evil four 
hundred years. And the nation to whom they shall 7 
be in bondage will I judge, said God: and after 
that shall they come forth, and serve me in this 
place. And he gave him the covenant of circum- 8 
cision: and so Abraham begat Isaac, and circumcised 
him the eighth day; and Isaac begat Jacob, and Jacob 
begat the twelve patriarchs. And the patriarchs, 9 
moved with jealousy, sold Joseph into Egypt: and 
God was with him, and delivered him out of all his 10 
afflictions, and oave him favour and wisdom in the 
sight of Pharaoh, king of Egypt: and he made him 
governor over Egypt and all his house. Now there n 
came a famine over all Egypt and Canaan, and great 
affliction: and our fathers found no sustenance. But 12 
when Jacob heard that there was corn, he sent forth 
our fathers into Egypt a first time. And at the second 13 
time Joseph made himself known to his brethren; 


Canaan by his purchase of a burial-place. The language of this verse 
closely resembles Dent. ii. 5. God’s promise to Abraham is recorded 
in Gen. xvii. 8: it was often renewed (Gen. xlviii. 4, Deut. xxxii. 49). 

6, 7. The future bondage of Abraham’s seed and eventual deliver¬ 
ance are declared to him in Gen. xv. 13-16, but the subsequent 
service of God was first distinctly revealed to Moses (Ex. iii. 12). 
The four hundred years are calculated in round numbers : a more 
exact total of four hundred and thirty appears in Ex. xii. 40. 

8. The establishment of the covenant of circumcision is related in 
Gen. xvii., the subsequent birth and circumcision of Isaac in 
Gen. xxi. 1-4. The language of the following verses is largely 
borrowed from subsequent chapters of Genesis and Exodus. 

9. God was with him] This is four times repeated in Gen. xxxix. 
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and Joseph’s kindred was made manifest unto 

14 Pharaoh. And Joseph sent and called to him Jacob 
his father and all his kindred, threescore and fifteen 

15 souls. And Jacob went down into Egypt, and died, 

16 he and our fathers: and they were carried over into 
Sheehem, and laid in the tomb that Abraham bought 
for a price in silver of the sons of Hamor in Sheehem. 

17 But as the time of the promise drew nigh which God 
had covenanted with Abraham, the people grew and 

iS multiplied in Egypt, till there arose another king 

19 over Egypt which knew not Joseph. He brought 
down our race by subtilty, and evil entreated our 
fathers, in that he had their babes cast out, to the end 

20 they might not be preserved alive. At which time 
Moses was born, and was fair in the sight of God; 
and he was brought up three months in his father’s 

21 house: and after he was cast out, Pharaoh’s daughter 
took him up and brought him up for herself as a 

22 son. And Moses was trained in all the wisdom of 

14. threescore and fifteen] Gen. xlvi. *27 makes the number three¬ 
score and ten; but the text here follows the lxx., which increases 
the total by the addition of five descendants of .Joseph, born to him 
in Egypt. 

16, There is some unaccountable confusion in the text between 
the two places of burial. Abraham bought one near Hebron : there 
Jacob was buried (Gen. xlix. 29.-1. 13), and the tombs of the 
patriarchs were shown there in Josephus’ time ( J . W. iv. 9. 7). On 
the other hand the bones of Joseph were carried by the Israelites to 
Sheehem, and buried there in the parcel of land bought of the sons 
of Hamor. 

21. Pharaoh’s daughter brought up Moses as her adopted son till 
manhood (comp. Heb. xi. 24). The term brought up is the same in 
the Greek text as that used of Saul’s education under Gamaliel in 
Acts xxii. 3. 

22. The Egyptian learning of Moses is not recorded in the Old 
Testament, though suggested by his position as an adopted son of an 
Egyptian princess and asserted by Josephus and Philo. 
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the Egyptians; and he was mighty in his words 
and works. But when he was well nigh forty years 23 
old, it came into his heart to visit his brethren the 
children of Israel. And seeing one of them suffer 24 
wrong, he requited it, and avenged him that was 
oppressed, smiting the Egyptian. And he supposed 25 
his brethren would understand how that God by 
his hand was giving them deliverance : but they 
understood not. And the next day he appeared to 26 
them as they strove, and would have set them at 
one again, saying, Sirs, ye are brethren; why do ye 
wrong one to another ? But he that did his neigh- 27 
hour wrong thrust him away, saying, Who made 
thee a ruler and a judge over us ? Wilt thou kill 28 
me, as thou diddest the Egyptian yesterday ? And 29 
Moses fled at this saying, and became a sojourner in 


mighty in words] It appears from Ex. iv. 10 that Moses was slow 
in speech in comparison with his more fluent brother; but there is no 
doubt that his words were words of power nevertheless. 

23... . The narrative assigns a patriotic motive for Moses’ conduct, 
as does Heb. xi. 24.... His visit to his brethren is here represented 
as made with set purpose of redressing their wrongs ; and the 
generous blow, which according to Exodus was struck in secret, as 
a public challenge to the oppressor and proffer of deliverance. 
Hence the want of response 011 the part of Israel becomes a national 
rejection instead of an act of selfish greed on the part of an individual 
Israelite. 

According to the traditional view here given, the sojourn of 
Moses in Egypt lasted forty years, leaving forty years of exile 
in the land of Midian, and so dividing his life into three equal 
portions. 

29. Midian] Like Ishmael lie was a son of Abraham. Gen. xxv. 6 
fixes his home on the east of Palestine, and the histories of Balaam 
and Gideon also place the Midianites to the east of Moab and Israel. 
But they trafficked with Egypt across Canaan (Gen. xxxvii. 28), and 
pastured their flocks in the Sinaitic peninsula, extending indefinitely 
along the south of Canaan. 
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30 the land of Midian, where he begat two sons. And 
when forty years were expired, there appeared to 
him in the wilderness of mount Sinai an angel in 

31 a flame of fire in a bush. And when Moses saw it, 
he wondered at the sight: and as he drew near to 

32 behold, there came a voice from the Lord, saying, I 
am the God of thy fathers, the God of Abraham, and 
of Isaac, and of Jacob. And Moses trembled, and 

33 durst not behold. And the Lord said to him, Put 
off thy shoes from thy feet: for the place whereon 

34 thou standest is holy ground. I have seen, I have 
seen the affliction of my people which is in Egypt, 
and have heard their groaning, and am come down 
to deliver them. And now come, let me send thee 

35 into Egypt. This Moses whom they refused, saying, 
Who made thee a ruler and a judge ? him hath God 
sent to be both a ruler and a deliverer with the 
hand of the angel which appeared to him in the 
bush. He brought them out, working wonders and 
signs in Egypt and in the Red Sea, and in the 


30. The term wilderness of Mount Sinai comprehends the whole 
mountain cluster to which Sinai belonged, called also Horeb 
(Ex. iii. 1 ). 

The angel who appeared to Moses at the bush is in v. 38 identified 
with the angel of the Covenant or angel of God’s presence (Is. Ixiii. 9) 
who led the people through the wilderness. Both here and in 
Exodus he is closely associated with the voice and the presence of 
God ; but Ex. xxxiii. 20 carefully warns Moses that he could not see 
the face of God and live. 

31-33. These verses condense the narrative of Ex. iii. 3-6, omit¬ 
ting the preliminary call to Moses, and placing the command to 
take off his shoe after the opening revelation of God’s name. 

35. with the hand. Not by as in the Bible version. The pre¬ 
position denotes the active co-operation of Moses with the angel, as 
joint instruments of Jehovah to carry out his will in the deliverance 
of his people. 
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wilderness forty years. This is that Mdses, which 37 
said unto the children of Israel, A prophet shall 
God raise up unto you from among your brethren, 
as he raised me up. This is he that was in the 38 
con£re£'ation in the wilderness with the angel which 
spake to him in the mount Sinai and with our 
fathers: who received living oracles to give unto us: 
to whom our fathers would not be obedient, but 39 
thrust him from them, and turned in their hearts to 
Egypt, saying unto Aaron, Make us gods which shall 40 
go before us: for as for this Moses, which brought us 
out of the land of Egypt, we wot not what is become 
of him. And they made a calf in those days, and 4 i 
offered sacrifice unto the idol, and rejoiced in the 
works of their own hands. But God turned, and 42 
gave them up to serve the host of heaven; as it is 
written in a book of the prophets, 

Did ye offer slain beasts and sacrifices unto me 
Forty years in the wilderness, 0 house of Israel? 


37. This prophecy of Moses lias been already quoted from Deut. 
xviii. 15, in Acts iii. 22. It is introduced here in order to carry the 
thouglits onward from the rejection of Moses, first in Egypt, then 
at Sinai, to that of Christ. 

38. By living oracles are meant the tables of stone, graven with 
the words of God, which became the basis of God’s law, and so 
retained their living power throughout the generations of Israel. 

39. turned] i.e. turned aside in their hearts from the worship of 
God to the idols of Egypt. The B. V. turned back again introduces 
a false idea : there was no desire at Sinai to return into Egypt: the 
desire for the fleshpots of Egypt sprang up later, when the burdens 
of slavery were forgotten by reason of the hardships of the wilder¬ 
ness or the terror of the Oanaanites. 

4*2. From the idolatry of the calf in Moses’ time the speech 
passes abruptly to more pronounced apostasy in later times. The 
worship of the host of heaven, though mentioned in Dent. xvii. 3, 
prevailed especially, with Baal worship, under the later kings of 
Israel and Judah (2 Kings xvii. 16, xxi. 3). The rebuke of Amos 
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43 Ye took’ up also the tabernacle of Moloch 

And the star of the god Remphan, 

The figures which ye made to worship them: 

I will also carry you away beyond Babylon. 

44 Our fathers in the wilderness had the tabernacle of 
the testimony, as he enjoined who spake unto Moses, 
that he should make it according to the pattern that 

45 he had seen: which our fathers also that were with 
Joshua brought in in their turn, when they gat the 
land of the nations in possession, whom God drave 
out before the face of our fathers unto the days of 

46 David : who found favour in the sight of God, and 


(v. 25-27) is here cited. The people, it seems, had pleaded forty 
years’ faithful service to God ; but the prophet indignantly denounces 
the idolatry which they had mixed with their worship, and threatens 
them with the doom of eastern exile. 

43. The words tabernacle of Jfoloch , which appear in the B. V. 
here and in Amos v. 26, correspond with the lxx.; the Revised ver¬ 
sion there gives Siccuth your liny. The following clauses follow the 
lxx., and differ much from the original in Amos, the name Remphan 
and the change of Damascus into Babylon being both due to the 
lxx. Babylon was little feared till after the fall of the kingdom of 
Israel. The Syrian kings of Damascus were the most formidable 
enemies of those days. 

44. tabernacle of the testimony] This was a common name in the 
lxx. for the tabernacle of the congregation : like the ark of the 
testimony , it was a witness to God’s presence among his people. In 
Ex. xxv. 40, Moses is instructed to make it after the pattern showed 
him in the Holy Mount. 

But though the tabernacle, and afterwards the temple, witnessed 
to God’s presence, the speaker reminds the people that God does not 
dwell in buildings made with hands, and proceeds to denounce the 
rebellion of the people against God’s Spirit, the persecution of his 
prophets, and finally, the betrayal and murder of his Righteous One. 

46. The temporary character of the Davidic tabernacle is sug¬ 
gested by the language, for the next clause lays stress on the house 
which Solomon built. This clause is quoted from Ps. cxxxii. 5, 
which expresses David’s earnest desire to bring up the ark of the 
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asked to find a habitation for the God of Jacob. 
And Solomon built him a house. Howbeit the most ^ 
High dwelleth not in buildings made with hands; 
as saith the prophet, 

Heaven is my throne 49 

And earth the footstool of my feet: 

What house will ye build me ? saith the Lord: 

Or what shall be the place of my rest? 

Hath not my hand made all these things ? 50 

Ye stiffnecked and uncircumcised in heart, even with 51 
your ears ye do always set yourselves against the 
Holy Ghost: as your fathers did, so do ye. Which 52 
of the prophets did not your fathers persecute ? they 
slew them also which shewed before of the coming of 
the Righteous One; of whom ye have now been 
betrayers and murderers; who received the law as 53 
ordinances of angels, and kept it not. 

Lord from Kirjathjearim to the tabernacle which he had pitched for 
it in Zion. This Davidic tabernacle was but a step towards the 
permanent temple which David subsequently planned : the altar of 
sacrifice still remained at Gibeon till the time of Solomon. 

4S. The language of this verse, like the corresponding language of 
xvii. 24, is suggested by 1 Kings viii. 27. The B. V. narrows it 
by inserting the word temples, but it includes also tabernacles or 
other buildings. 

49. See Is. lxvi. 1, 2. 

51. The denunciation of Israel as stiffnecked is common in the 
Pentateuch : the command to circumcise their hearts is coupled with 
it iu Deut. x. 16 : the Greek text forbids coupling together heart 
and ears: the obstinate closing of their ears against the remonstrances 
of the Spirit is denounced as a special aggravation of Israel’s guilt. 

52. This verse repeats Christ’s denunciation of the Scribes and 
Pliai •isees as true children of those who had murdered the righteous 
(Matt, xxiii. 29-36). Perhaps that language suggested the desig¬ 
nation of Christ here adopted, the Righteous One. 

53. The co-operation of angels with Moses in the promulgation of 
the law has been noticed in vr. 35 and 38. Its commands are here 
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54 Now as they heard these things, they were cut to 
the heart, and gnashed on him with their teeth. 

55 But he being full of the Holy Ghost, looked up 
stedfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, 

56 and Jesus standing on the right hand of God, and 
said, Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the Son of 

57 man standing on the right hand of God. But they 
cried out with a loud voice, and stopped their ears, 


described. aB ordinances of angels ; the language of Gal. iii. 19, 
enjoined through angels, expresses more clearly tbe purely minis¬ 
terial nature of their functions. 

54—60. The execution of Stephen was in strict accordance with 
the ancient law against blasphemy. Unjust as it was in itself, 
the iniquity consisted in the prejudices of the judges and the 
unfitness of the ancient code for the complex questions of later 
theology. It was a judicial murder indeed, but in due form of 
Mosaic law. He had been regularly arraigned before the council, 
witnesses had appeared against him, and he had been heard in his 
own defence. That he was condemned by acclamation with the 
concurrence of the populace was in entire harmony with the spirit 
of the law (Lev. xxiv. 14-16). After his sentence he was conveyed 
to the place of execution without the walls, and there stoned to 
death by the people, the witnesses taking the lead, as the law 
required, with the sanction of an officer of the Sanhedrin. The real 
difficulty is to account for the non-interference of the Roman 
government. This, however, is explained by the military exigency 
which pressed upon them in the early part of 37, necessitating con¬ 
cessions to the religious prejudices of Jews. (See Intr., pp. 18-23.) 

55. standing] The vision of Jesus which cheered the martyr in 
his dying hour, presented him as standing at the right hand of God: 
that attitude suggested his watchful and energetic action for the 
help, guidance, and government of his Church on earth. On the 
other hand, Heb. x. 12 lays stress on his position as seated on the 
right hand of God, and argues from it the permanence of his 
heavenly dignity in contrast with earthly priests who stand minis¬ 
tering before God. Matt. xxv. 31 describes him again as seated on 
his throne of judgment. 

56. Bon of man] Jesus had adopted this term from the visions of 
Daniel (vii. 13): its association there with the clouds of heaven 
makes it specially appropriate to this vision of Jesus. 
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and ran upon him with one accord: and they cast 58 
him out of the city, and stoned him: and the wit¬ 
nesses put off their garments at a young man’s feet 
whose name was Saul. And they stoned Stephen, 59 
calling upon the Lord, and saying, Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit. And he kneeled down, and cried with 60 
a loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. 


58. Saul. Saul is commonly accounted a member of the San¬ 
hedrin on the strength of liis statement in xxvi. 10, that he gave his 
vote for the death of Christians. But it appears from the narrative 
that in cases of imputed blasphemy the people concurred in the 
sentence ; and his membership may well be doubted. For the 
members were not young men : some of the influential oligarchy 
may have been admitted soon after attaining the legal age of thirty; 
but Saul was neither a priest, nor a Sadducee, nor an old resident. 
Though of Hebrew parentage, his home was in Tarsus, and his early 
education was probably gained in the famous Greek schools of that 
city. He came to Jerusalem a comparative stranger to complete 
his education under Gamaliel. But his zeal for the law made him 
a useful instrument at this crisis for the persecution of Christians, 
and had perhaps led to his rapid promotion as an officer of the 
Sanhedrin. His prominent position at the execution of Stephen, 
his subsequent visitation of households and imprisonment of their 
members, his independent charge of the mission to Damascus, all 
suggest that he filled some responsible position, perhaps as an 
officer of the Levitical guard under the captain of the temple. 

60. The last words of Stephen present a striking contrast to the 
spirit of his previous defence. Instead of the fearless reproof of the 
Jewish prophet they breathe the meek, forgiving temper of the Chris¬ 
tian martyr. The vision of his Lord had filled his mind and heart: 
it is to him that he addresses his final prayers, and these recall two 
utterances of Jesus from the cross, addressed to the Father, Father , 
into thy hands I commend my spirit, and Father forgive them , for 
they know not what they do. 

The calmness of death was depicted in Greek poetry under the 
figure of sleep. But assurance of a life to come imparted to that 
figure a deeper meaning on Christian lips, suggested in the first 
place by Christ himself (John xi. 11). Christian faith alone could 
apply such a term to the painful and violent death of the 
martyr. 
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8 And when he had said this, he fell asleep. And Saul 
was approving of his death. 

And on that day came to pass a great persecution 
against the church which was in Jerusalem; and they 
were all scattered abroad throughout the regions of 

2 Judaea and Samaria, except the apostles. And devout 
men carried Stephen to his burial, and made great 

3 lamentation over him. But Saul made havock of 
the church, entering into houses, and haling men 
and women committed them to prison. 

4 Now they that were scattered abroad went about 

5 preaching the word. And Philip went down to the 


1. on that day] The expression is as precise as at ii. 41, and 
implies that the general persecution of the Church followed at once 
without a day’s delay, the multitude hurrying probably at once to 
the houses of some leading Christians for their arrest and imprison¬ 
ment. Other martyrdoms followed (xxvi. 10) ; but the mass saved 
their lives by speedy flight. It is strange that the Twelve, or at 
least some representatives of the Twelve (for in ix. 27 the same term 
is used, though it appears from Gal. i. 19 that most of the Twelve 
were absent), were able to remain at Jerusalem. Probably the 
recent proceeding against them made it difficult to put them afresh 
on their trial, now that their public preaching was of necessity sus¬ 
pended by the reign of terror which prevailed. The persecution did 
not last long in its most intense form ; and the preservation of a 
centre of union w’as of inestimable value for the recovery of the 
Church, when the danger was past. 

2. The devout men who carried .Stephen to his burial were not 
necessarily Christians. The term is applied elsewhere to Jews who 
were scrupulous in their observance of the Law (Luke ii. 25, Acts 
ii. 5). There were many Jews, besides actual converts, who listened 
gladly to the teaching of the Gospel, and might render such offices of 
respect. 

4. The remainder of this chapter refers to the personal history of 
Philip, and was probably based on his report, as the author was 
thrown into close intercourse with him afterwards at Caesarea 
(xxi. 8). He is there described as the Evanyelixt, and lias been 
already introduced as one of the Seven. 
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city of Samaria, and proclaimed to them the Christ. 
And the multitudes gave heed with one accord unto 6 
the things that were spoken by Philip, hearing and 
seeing the miracles which he did. For out of many 7 
that had unclean spirits they came forth crying with 
a loud voice: and many that were palsied, and that 
were lame, were healed. And there was much joy 8 
in that city. 

But there was a certain man, Simon by name, 9 
which beforetime used sorcery in the city, and 


5. Samaria] There was no longer a city called Samaria : it was a 
country, the capital of which (here called the city of Samaria) was 
Sebaste, built by Herod on the site of the old historic capital, which 
had remained desolate since its destruction by Hyrcanus (Jos. Ant . 
xiii. 10. 3, xv. 8. 5). The new city, named Sebaste in honour of 
Augustus, was of great strength and beauty. The Apostles had not 
hitherto preached in Samaria (Matt. x. 5), but Christ had indicated 
it as the next step in the progress of the Gospel after Judaea (Acts 
i. 8). In order to preserve the unity of the Church, Christ had 
hitherto acquiesced in the exclusion of the Samaritans from its 
ordinary sphere, divided as they were from the Jews by a separate 
priesthood, a rival temple, ami a bitter national antagonism. But 
when his disciples were driven to flee for their lives from Jerusalem, 
the time was ripe for the evangelisation of Samaria. The Samaritans 
cherished the hope of a Messiah in spite of their disbelief in Jewish 
prophets, and they welcomed Christ’s disciples as heartily as they 
had his own passing visit to Sychar. This extension of the Gospel 
to Samaria was a new departure, and needed some express sanction. 
This was given by the mission of the two leading Apostles, and the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit after they had ratified the baptism 
by laying on of hands. The postponement of the gift had in a 
degree somewhat of the same effect that the anticipation of baptism 
bad in the case of Cornelius : it marked the gift as a special boon 
from heaven, and stamped it with the approval of the Lord himself. 

9. Simon] This record throws no doubt on the sincerity of Simon’s 
profession of faith: he relinquished power and gain at his baptism, 
and sank into a humble follower of Philip. But as the result proved, 
the change was too superficial to awaken his conscience effectually. 
He had long maintained his position amongst the Samaritans as an 
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amazed the people of Samaria, giving out that him- 

10 self was some great one: to whom they all gave 
heed, from the least to the greatest, saying, This 
man is the power of God, the mighty power as he 

11 was called. - And they gave heed to him, because that 
of long time he had amazed them with his sorceries. 

12 But when they believed Philip preaching good tidings 
concerning the kingdom of God and the name of 
Jesus Christ, they were baptized, both men and 

13 women. And Simon himself also believed: and being 
baptized, he continued with Philip; and beholding 
miracles and mighty powers come to pass, he was 
amazed. 

14 Now when the apostles which were at Jerusalem 
heard that Samaria had received the word of God, 

15 they sent unto them Peter and John: who, when 
they were come down, prayed for them that they 

16 might receive the Holy Ghost: for as yet he was 
fallen upon none of them: they had only been 

17 baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus. Then 
laid they their hands on them, and they received 

18 the Holy Ghost. Now when Simon saw that through 

incarnation of divine power by magic arts and pretended miracles ; 
and his own conscience had been so far deadened by successful 
imposture that the mercenary spirit still clung to him after his first 
effort to rise to a higher life. Though convinced of the power of the 
Spirit, he is as yet insensible to his ftolinexx, and attempts accord¬ 
ingly to drive an open traffic in his gifts: our law preserves the 
remembrance of this in the use of the term simony to designate a 
traffic in the cure of souls. 

16. Baptism is here again, as in ii. 38, briefly described as into 
the name of Jesus Christ, omitting the names of the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, because conversion turned practically on the confession 
of Christ. 

18. Simon] Christian tradition represented Simon Magus as the 
first great heresiarch, father of Gnosticism, and a sort of incarnation 
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the laying on of the apostles’ hands the Holy Ghost 
was given, he offered them money, saying, Give me 19 
also this power, that on whomsoever I lay my hands, 
he may receive the Holy Ghost. But Peter said 20 
unto him, Thy silver perish with thee, because thou 
hast thought to purchase the gift of God with money. 
Thou hast neither part nor portion in this word; for 21 


of spiritual evil. But this view seems founded 011 fictions of the 
Clementine literature, which, presenting Peter as the sole repre¬ 
sentative of Christ at Rome, created an imaginary representative 
of Antichrist in the person of Simon Magus as his antagonist. The 
discovery of a tablet in the Tiberine island, dedicated “ Semoni 
Sanro deo has disposed of the blunder of Justin Martyr, that lie 
was worshipped there as a god ; it was a simple confusion between 
him and an old Sabine god, Semo Saneus. The Simonians in 
Palestine, if they derived their name from him at all, were 
associated with his earlier practice of magic and pretensions to 
divinity rather than his later life. The real Simon drew down 
on himself a severe and well-deserved rebuke for the mercenary 
spirit he was still carrying into religion; but he accepted it in 
all humility as a sincere penitent. 

There is no ground except community of name for identifying 
this Simon with the sorcerer whom Felix employed twenty years 
later in his intrigue with Drusilla (Jos. Ant. xx. 7. 2). 

20. The denunciation of Peter, Thy silver 'perish with thee , seems 
at first sight inconsistent with the subsequent exhortation to re¬ 
pentance and the hope of forgiveness which he holds out to Simon, 
but the two are easily reconciled. The real force of the prayer 
is not that Simon may perish, but that, as he is already on the 
road to destruction, so the silver may perish which is dragging 
him down, to the intent, as v. 22 makes manifest, that Simon 
himself may repent and be forgiven. 

to purchase] The B. V. may he purchased denotes wrong judgment 
only on Simon’s part. The rebuke is aimed at his sinful intention. 

21. portion in this word] This denotes a portion in the ministry 
of the Word, which Simon hoped to share with the apostles as a 
means of sharing their power. Similar language is used with 
reference to Judas in i. 17 : the sinful thought of Simon evidently 
recalled to Peter the sin of Judas and of Ananias and Sapphira. 
The description of the heart as not right in the sight of God 
recalls the language of Ps. lxxviii. 37. 
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22 thy heart is not light in the sight of God. Repent 
therefore of this thy wickedness, and pray to the 
Lord, if the thought of thy heart shall indeed be 

23 forgiven thee. For I see that thou art as gall of 

24 bitterness and a bond of iniquity. And Simon 
answered and said, Pray ye for me to the Lord, 
that none of the things which ye have spoken come 
upon me. 

25 They therefore, when they had testified and spoken 
the word of the Lord, turned back to go to Jerusalem, 
and preached the gospel to many villages of the 
Samaritans. 

26 But an angel of the Lord spake unto Philip, saying, 
Arise and go at noon on the way that goeth down 

27 from Jerusalem unto Gaza (the same is desert). And 

23. This verse deals with the effect of this selfish greed on the 
Church : it was a root of bitterness (comp. Heb. xii. 15, Deut. xxix. 

.18), and a rallying point for the gathering of iniquity. 

25. testified] This term is specially appropriate to the protest 
against the sin of Simon. 

26. The command to Philip is to travel on the road to Gaza (not 
unto, as in the B. V.). He was evidently already on that road, 
having returned to Jerusalem with Peter and John. The road 
between the two cities was uninhabited. It was necessary to fix 
a specific hour {noon) for the start, as the object of the angelic 
injunction was that he should meet a particular traveller. 

Gaza itself was not desert: its position on the high road to Egypt 
made it at ail times an important city. It had been besieged by 
Alexander for five months ; it suffered again severely in the Mae- 
cabean wars, but was restored by Gabinius and strongly garrisoned 
in Herod’s time. This verse, however, does not describe Gaza as 
desert, but only the road leading thither. That term cannot 
properly be applied to either of the roads which went by Hebron 
or Azotus to Gaza; but there was also a direct road passing 
through an almost uninhabited district of Idumaea, to which it 
did apply. The comment is perhaps inserted because no solitary 
traveller would have chosen this desert road without a divine 
intimation. 
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he arose and went: and behold a man of Ethiopia, 
a eunuch of great authority under Candace, queen 
of the Ethiopians, who was over all her treasure, 
had come to Jerusalem for to worship; and he was 28 
returning, and sitting in his chariot read the prophet 
Isaiah. And the Spirit said unto Philip, Go near, 29 
and join thyself to this chariot. And Philip ran to 30 
him, and heard him read Isaiah the prophet, and said, 
Understandest thou what thou readest ? And he said, 31 
How can I, except some man shall guide me ? And 
he besought Philip that he would come up and sit 
with him. Now the place of the Scripture which 32 
he was reading was this, 

He was led as a sheep to the slaughter; 

And as a lamb before his shearer is dumb, 

So openeth he not his mouth : 

In his humiliation his judgment was taken away: 33 
His generation who shall declare ? 

For his life is taken from the earth. 

And the eunuch answered Philip, and said, I pray 34 
thee, of whom speaketh the prophet this ? of himself, 
or of some other man ? And Philip opening his 35 
mouth, and beginning from this scripture, preached 


27. The tribes of the Soudan were all denominated Ethiopians; 
but Pliny deseribes Candace as the titular name of a succession of 
queens who reigned in Meroe, immediately south of Egypt. 

Eunuchs, though not admitted as Jewish proselytes, might fre¬ 
quent the Jewish feasts and share indirectly in the worship of 
Jehovah. Even devout Gentiles repaired to the feasts {John xii. 20). 

30. Jewish students were in the habit of reading passages of 
Scripture aloud, to impress them on the memory. 

32. The quotation of Is. liii. 7, 8 follows the lxx., and so differs 
from the Hebrew of y. 8 ; but there is little change of sense. Both 
alike dwell on the guilt of that generation in the condemnation and 
death of God’s servant. 
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36 unto him Jesus. And as they went on the way, they 
came unto a certain water: and the eunuch saith, 
See, here is water ; what doth hinder me to be bap- 

38 tized ? And he commanded the chariot to stand still: 
and they both went down into the water, both Philip 

39 and the eunuch; and he baptized him. And when 
they came up out of the water, the Spirit of the Lord 
caught away Philip; and the eunuch saw him no more, 

40 for he went his own way rejoicing. But Philip was 
found at Azotus, and he went about preaching the 
gospel to all the cities, till he came to Caesarea. 

9 But Saul, yet breathing threatening and slaughter 


37. The B. V. here adds the following : And Philip said , If thou 
belie rest with all thine heart, thou mayest. And he answered and said , 
I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of Hod. This verse does not 
appear in the most ancient MSS. It probably originated in a marginal 
note which embodied the profession of faith required by the Church 
before admission to baptism. 

39. The statement that the Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip 
need not be interpreted as an outward miracle or mysterious dis¬ 
appearance. Like the language of Mark i. 12, the Spirit driveth 
him , it seems to denote the action of the Spirit on the mind and 
will of Philip, prompting him to detach himself at once from his 
new convert. This view agrees with Scriptural analogy in that 
it limits the action of the Spirit to the mind of man as his im¬ 
mediate sphere, and introduces human agency as the medium of 
his outward miracles. It is also consistent with the subsequent 
context, which explains the separation by the fact that the eunuch 
went his own way. 

40. The next mention of Philip presents him as married and 
settled at Caesarea twenty years later. His arrival at Caesarea 
must have been subsequent to the conversion of Cornelius ; for that 
narrative implies that the Gospel had not then reached that city, 
though it had spread to Joppa and the maritime plain, perhaps in 
consequence of the preaching of Philip. 

1. The description of Saul as breathing the spirit of slaughter 
implies the sacrifice of many lives besides that of Stephen : in xxvi. 10 
also the punishment of death is mentioned as habitual. No minor 
punishment would have so effectually scattered the Church. 
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against the disciples of the Lord, went unto the high 
priest, and asked of him letters to Damascus to the 2 
synagogues, that if he found any that were of the 
Way, whether men or women, he might bring them 
bound unto Jerusalem. And as he journeyed, it came 3 
to pass that he drew near to Damascus; and suddenly 
there shone round about him a light out of heaven: 


The letters of authority are described in xxvi. 12 as granted by 
the chief priests. Evidently application was made to the high 
priest in his official capacity as head of the Sanhedrin. 

2. Damascus, the chief city of Eastern Syria, was the emporium 
of a nourishing trade with Arabia. This commerce attracted 
thither a large Jewish population (Jos. J. IF. ii. 20. 2), who 
maintained constant communication with Jerusalem for purposes 
of commerce or religion, out of whom a Christian colony was 
early formed : these had been informed of the events at Jeru¬ 
salem, as appears from ix. 13, but had hitherto lived at peace 
with their Jewish brethren, so that the Christian Ananias is 
described in xxii. 12 as a devout Jew of good report among all 
the Jews. The immediate object of the mission of Saul was to 
drag back to Jerusalem Christian refugees who were amenable 
to the authority of the Sanhedrin (xxvi. 11); probably he hoped 
also to stir the synagogues of Damascus into action against 
their own members. The mission had evidently received the 
sanction of Vitellius, the Roman governor of Syria, and started 
before his departure from Jerusalem, i.e. before Pentecost in 37 
(sec Intr., pp. 23, 24). 

the Way] This designation of Christianity recurs in xix. 9, 23, 
xxiv. 22. 

3-9. The history of Saul’s conversion emanates, like the sub¬ 
sequent narratives of the scene, entirely from himself; and the 
evidence for the reality of the appearance which he records of the 
risen Christ rests on his sole authority. The value of his testimony 
is greatly enhanced by his position and character. He was no 
visionary youth, but a responsible officer in the prime of manhood. 
Hitherto he had been as conspicuous for consistency as for zeal, as 
thorough a Pharisee as he afterwards became a Christian. The 
whole current of his religions life had set steadily in one direction. 
A Hebrew born and bred, a diligent student of the Scriptures, 
trained in the most famous school of the Pharisees and in strict 
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4 and he fell upon the earth, and heard a voice saying 
unto him, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ? 

5 And he said, Who art thou, Lord ? And he said, I 

6 am Jesus whom thou persecutest. But rise, and enter 
into the city, and it shall be told thee what thou 

7 must do. And the men which journeyed with him 
stood speechless, hearing the sound of the voice, but 


obedience to the Law, he had thrown himself, with the passionate 
devotion of an ardent and impetuous temper, into the cause of his 
co-religionists, had distinguished himself as a zealous party-leader 
by a course of persecutions unto death, and had so thoroughly won 
the confidence of a jealous priesthood and cautious oligarchy as to 
be entrusted with the supreme control of an important mission. 
The stability of his religious convictions was assured by the 
strongest possible pledges. Whatever qualms of uneasy doubt had 
been stirred in his mind by the holiness of Christian lives or the 
constancy of Christian martyrs, he had shown no sign of hesitation, 
but had rather endeavoured to stifle scruples by a more desperate 
career of violence, striving in vain (as his Lord warned him) to kick 
against the goad. But now suddenly, in the full tide of action, 
surrounded by partisans, he met his risen Lord face to face ; and 
from that moment his whole life was reversed. He changed his 
creed once and for all, and the change was lifelong and entire. His 
previous training had left its stamp strongly marked upon his mind 
and character, and it bore rich fruit in his apostolic teaching; but 
the dominant feature of his whole life, the motive power which 
transformed him from the Jewish zealot into the Christian apostle, 
was an intense and abiding faith in his living Lord. 

A combination of the two accounts of his conversion, given by 
Paul at Jerusalem and at Caesarea, with the history, presents a 
graphic picture of the scene. It was about noon, as they journeyed 
along the road, and drew near to Damascus, that a sudden light 
beyond the brightness of the midday sun flashed round them. The 
whole party fell to the ground (xxvi. 14), but his companions rose 
and stood speechless: they heard the sound of a voice but no 
articulate words (comp. ix. 7 with xxii. 9), nor did they see any 
form. Paul meanwhile remained prostrate, seeing the Lord Jesus 
(ix. 17, 27, i. Cor. xv. 8), and hearing his remonstrance and com¬ 
mands. The Hebrew form of Saul adopted in ix. 4 suggests that 
the speech was in Hebrew, and this is expressly stated in xxvi. 14, 
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beholding no man. And Saul arose from the earth ; 8 

© 

and when his eyes were opened, he saw nothing; 
but they led him by the hand, and brought him into 
Damascus. 'And he was three days without sight, 9 
and did neither eat nor drink. 

Now there was a certain disciple at Damascus, 10 
named Ananias; and the Lord said to him in a 
vision, Ananias. And he said, Behold, I am here, 
Lord. And the Lord said unto him, Arise and go n 
along the street which is called Straight, and in¬ 
quire in the house of Judas for one named Saul, 
of Tarsus: for behold, he prayeth: and he hath seen 12 
a man named Ananias coming in and laying his 
hands on him that he might receive his sight. 
But Ananias answered, Lord, I have heard from 13 
many of this man, how much evil he did to thy 
saints at Jerusalem: and here he hath authority 14 
from the chief priests to bind all that call on thy 


where the important addition, It is hard for thee, to kick cujaimt the 
goad , is also preserved. The express command given in ix. 6 to go 
into the city and there await instructions for his future guidance 
leaves no doubt that xxvi. 16-18 has combined further revelations 
afterwards granted him with the earlier vision. Finally Saul, 
broken in spirit and blinded by excess of light, is led by the hand 
into Damascus, to remain for three days utterly humbled, blind and 
fasting, in abject penitence and prayer, until the Spirit had deepened 
the elfect of the heavenly vision into a lifelong conversion. 

10. The twofold revelation to Ananias and Saul corresponds to the 
twofold revelation made afterwards to Peter and Cornelius. The 
hesitation of Ananias was overcome, like that of Peter, by the divine 
command. 

11. Straight] A long street running through the city to the 
eastern gate still bears this name. 

13. saints] Hitherto Christians have been described as the brethren 
or the disciples ; but Jews also were addressed as brethren. This is 
the first time that the designation saints, so common in Paul’s epistles, 
is applied to Christians : it is used again in vv. 32, 41. 
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15 name. But the Lord said unto him, Go thy way: 
for this man is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear 
my name before Gentiles, and kings, and children of 

16 Israel: for I will shew him how many things he 

17 must suffer for my name’s sake. And Ananias went 
his way and entered into the house; and laying 
his hands on him said, Brother Saul, the Lord hath 
sent me, even Jesus, who appeared unto thee in 
the way that thou wert coming, that thou mayest 
receive thy sight, and be filled with the Holy Ghost. 

18 And straightway there fell from his eyes as it were 
scales, and he received his sight; and arose and was 

19 baptized: and he took food and was strengthened. 

And he was with the disciples which were at 

20 Damascus certain days, and straightway began in 
the synagogues to proclaim Jesus, that he is the 

21 Son of God. And all that heard him were amazed, 
and said, Is not this he that made havock in Jeru¬ 
salem of them which called on this name, and had 


15. choBen vessel] Literally vessel of choice . This figure repre¬ 
sents Saul as a mere instrument in God’s hands for his apostolic 
mission and for endurance of appointed sufferings (comp. Rom. ix. 
22, 23). 

17. Ananias welcomes Saul as a brother in spite of his previous 
dread, and entitles Jesus the Lord. 

thou wert coming] This imperfect indicates an interrupted 
journey. He continued it afterwards, indeed, but as another man 
with altered thoughts and broken purpose. 

19-25. No mention is made of a visit to Arabia; for it belonged 
to the private history of Saul. It must have taken place soon after 
his conversion, for he mentions it in Gal. i. 17 as a proof that he 
learned the Gospel from communion with God and not with man. 
It was however preceded by an open avowal of his new faith, for he 
straightway proclaimed Christ in the synagogues, probably beginning 
on the next Sabbath. The increase of his spiritual power noted in 
v. 22, on the other hand, should be placed after his return. 
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come hither for this intent, that he might bring 
them bound before the chief priests ? But Saul 22 
increased more and more in power, and confounded 
the Jews which dwelt at Damascus, proving that 
this is the Christ. 

And as many days were fulfilled, the Jews took 23 
counsel together to kill him; but their plot was 24 
made known to Saul. And they watched the gates 
also day and night that they might kill him : but 25 
his disciples took him and let him down by night 
over the wall, lowering him in a basket. 

And he came to Jerusalem and assayed to join him- 26 
self to the disciples: and they were all afraid of 


23. Probably the success of Saul’s preaching began early to pro¬ 
voke the animosity of the Jews; but their attempts on his life did 
not begin till after many days. The date of his flight is fixed in 
Gal. i. 18 as after three years , i.e. after the lapse of one year and 
parts of two others ; so that he spent about two years in Damascus, 
including his visit to Arabia. 2 Cor. xi. 32 explains the imminence 
of Saul’s danger. Cains Caesar had transferred Damascus from the 
province of Syria to the dominions of his tributary ally, King 
Aretas, and his governor used his authority in support of the Jew's. 
(See Intr., p. 24.) 

25. It appears from 2 Cor. xi. 33 that there were buildings 
on the top of the wall which facilitated the escape, as in Josh, 
ii. 15. 

26. It is a striking proof of the change in imperial policy since his 
conversion that Saul fled to Jerusalem for refuge at this time. The 
government of Caius did not favour the Jews : they were themselves 
dreading persecution, and Christians were in no present danger of 
trial. Saul had a further motive for his visit: he was anxious to 
consult Peter as to his future course (Gal. i. 18); for Peter, who had 
already laid hands on Samaritans, and baptized Cornelius and his 
friends, had hitherto taken the lead in the extension of the Gospel 
to other than Jews, and so was better qualified than any other man 
to advise Saul as to the new sphere of labour he should adopt, now 
that Damascus was closed against him. The visit lasted fifteen 
days (Gal. i. 18). 
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27 him, not believing that he was a disciple. But 
Barnabas took him and brought him to the apostles, 
and declared unto them how he had seen the Lord 
in the way, and that he had spoken to him, and 
how at Damascus he had spoken boldly in the 

28 name of Jesus. And he was with them going in 

29 and out of Jerusalem, speaking boldly in the name 
of the Lord: and he spake and disputed against the 
Grecian Jews; and they went about to slay him. 

30 But when the brethren knew it, they brought him 
down to Caesarea, and sent him away to Tarsus. 


27. No hint is given that Barnabas had seen Saul since his conver¬ 
sion until he met him at Jerusalem and there learned from him the 
history of the last two years. Yet he meets him without fear, and 
subsequently travels to Tarsus for the express purpose of enlisting 
him as partner in his work. This special trust in him suggests that 
he had some previous knowledge of him which enabled him to 
discern truth and earnestness in the man whom other Christians 
knew only as a fierce persecutor. Their antecedents also render 
this likely : both were educated Hebrews in their youthful prime, 
who had repaired to Jerusalem from Greek homes in the Levant: 
both had probably been Pharisees before their conversion, and may 
well have been fellow-students in the schools of Tarsus or of 
Gamaliel. 

the apostles] These were Peter and James the Lord’s brother 
only, as we learn from Gal. i. 19. The rest of the Twelve were 
probably absent. That is the earliest notice of the apostolic dignity 
of James, or of his permanent residence at Jerusalem. Possibly he 
was not then known as an apostle : the title may be given on account 
of his subsequent position. 

29. Saul addresses himself specially to the Grecian Jews, probably 
in the Greek language, and finds in them his most deadly enemies, 
as Stephen had done. The vision of Christ in the temple charging 
him to depart, which Paul relates in xxii. 17-21, belongs apparently 
to this time. The narrative, as usual, omits this private detail. 

30. Saul was probably safer at Tarsus than elsewhere, owing to 
the presence of his family there. Even at Jerusalem his life was 
afterwards saved by the watchful care of a relative. It offered, for 
the same reason, an advantageous sphere for his ministry. More 
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Now the church had peace throughout all Judaea 31 
and Galilee and Samaria, being edified and walking 
in the fear of the Lord: and was multiplied in 
comfort of the Holy Ghost. And it came to pass, 32 
as Peter passed throughout all quarters, he came 
down also to the saints which dwelt at Lydda. 


than three years intervened between the flight to Tarsus in 39 and 
the visit to Jerusalem with Barnabas about the beginning of 43, the 
last of which was spent by them in Antioch (xi. 26). This leaves 
upwards of two years during which Saul made Tarsus his home. 
He probably founded at that time the Cilician churches mentioned 
in xv. 41, and many of the sufferings for Christ enumerated in 
2 Cor. xi. 23-27 belong probably to this unrecorded chapter of his 
Christian life. (See Jntr., pp. 25, 26.) 

31. The 13. V. makes this verse a sequel to the previous history, 
regardless of the incongruity between this picture of peace and 
general tranquillity, and the previous description of imminent 
danger to life, first in Damascus, then in Jerusalem, averted only 
by precipitate and secret flight from both cities. This alone might 
suffice to warn the reader that this verse is not a sequel to the 
histor) r of Saul, but, as the wording of the Greek text shows more 
distinctly, an introduction to the subsequent incident in Peter’s life. 
The author is here resuming the thread of Peter’s history, which he 
dropped at viii. 25 in order that he might finish the narrative 
of Philip’s proceedings and relate Saul’s conversion. In chrono¬ 
logical order, the next section, ix. 31-xi. 18, must be inserted 
between the return of Peter to Jerusalem in viii. 25, and the arrival 
of Philip at Caesarea in viii. 40 ; for there was evidently no Chris¬ 
tian church at Caesarea when Peter went to the house of Cornelius. 
Since also the position of Caesarea, not far from the capital of 
Samaria, and on the direct road of Christian refugees bound for 
Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Antioch, points to a very early date for the 
foundation of a Christian church there, the visitation of the churches 
in the maritime plain probably followed not long after his return 
from Samaria. By that time the persecution had ceased, and 
Christians were free to go in and out of Jerusalem without fear : the 
language of this verse itself carries back the mind to a time when 
Samaria was the latest acquisition of the Christian Church, before 
Damascus on the one side, or Phoenicia and Cyprus on the other, 
had been added to its conquests. 
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33 And he found there a certain man named ^Eneas 
which had kept his bed eight years, and was palsied. 

34 And Peter said unto him, ^Eneas, Jesus Christ healeth 
thee : arise and make thy bed. And straightway he 

35 arose. And all that dwelt at Lydda and in the Sharon 
who had turned to the Lord saw him. 

36 Now there was at Joppa a certain disciple named 
Tabitha, which by interpretation is called Dorcas: 
this woman was full of good works and almsdeeds 

37 which she did. And it came to pass in those days, 
that she fell sick, and died: and when they had 
washed her, they laid her in an upper chamber. 

38 And as Lydda was nigh to Joppa, the disciples, 
hearing that Peter was there, sent two men unto 
him, intreating him, Delay not to come on to us. 

39 And Peter arose and went with them. And when 


35. the Sharon] The valley of Sharon, the ideal Sharon of Hebrew 
poetry, formed a rich and well-watered pasturage, extending along 
the western base of the Carmel range, between the mountains 
and the sandy strip of seashore, as far south as the neighbourhood 
of Joppa. Lydda was the principal centre of population in the 
southern portion of the valley. The B. V. suggests that the whole 
population of this extensive district had been converted in con¬ 
sequence of the effect produced by the restoration of a single 
paralytic; but the real meaning is that all the Christians of the 
district attested the reality of the miracle. 

36. Joppa had lost much of its commercial importance since the 
creation of an excellent harbour by the first Herod at Caesarea. It 
was still, however, a considerable city; for it was the nearest land¬ 
ing place to Jerusalem, forty miles off, and its open roadstead was 
the best natural shelter along that coast. Dorcas is the Greek 
equivalent of the Hebrew Tabitha, a gazelle : the name was descrip¬ 
tive of a certain type of female beauty. 

38. Delay] The original implies hesitation rather than delay. 
Apparently Peter had not intended to continue his journey to Joppa 
until he received this pressing summons on account of Tabitha’s 
illness. 
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he was come, they brought him into the upper 
chamber: and all the widows stood before him 
weeping and shewing the coats and garments which 
Dorcas made, while she was with them. But Peter 40 
put them all forth, and kneeled down, and prayed; 
and turning him to the body said, Tabitha, arise. 
And she opened her eyes; and when she saw Peter, 
she sat up. And he gave her his hand, and raised 41 
her up; and calling the saints and widows, he pre¬ 
sented her alive. And it became known through- 42 
out all Joppa: and many believed on the Lord. 
And it came to pass that he abode many days in 43 
Joppa with one Simon a tanner. Now a 10 

certain man in Caesarea, Cornelius by name, a 


40. Peter hacl been three times present at the raising of the dead; 
but he does not venture, like his master, to speak at once the word 
of power, but kneels down alone with the dead in silent prayer, 
after the manner of Elijah and Elisha. 

41. The widows are here spoken of as an organised body (comp. 
1 Tim. v. 9-10), engaged in the work of the Church, and not mere 
recipients of alms, as in Acts vi. 1. 

1. Caesarea owed its importance to the first Herod, who formed a 
splendid harbour there, and erected magnificent public buildings : it 
had become the regular highway from Palestine to the Mediter¬ 
ranean : the city and population were mainly Greek, though 
comprising many Jews also. The Roman procurator resided in 
Herod’s palace, and a considerable force of Roman auxiliaries was 
permanently quartered there, as the centre of their power in 
Palestine (Jos. Ant. xix. 9. 2). The Italian cohort, to which 
Cornelius belonged, formed a part of the permanent garrison, and 
Cornelius accordingly had been resident many years in Caesarea. 

The admission of uncircumcised converts to baptism was of 
supreme importance. Hitherto circumcision, with all the legal 
obligations it entailed, had been an essential condition of the divine 
covenant : all Christians, whether Jews by birth, proselytes, or 
Samaritans, had alike been circumcised, and Christianity appeared 
before the world as a Jewish sect. Henceforth the uncircumcised 
could become by baptism equal heirs of God in Christ with the Jew: 
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2 centurion of the band called the Italian, a devout 
man, and one that feared God with all his house, 
which gave much alms to the people, and prayed 

3 to God continually, saw in a vision plainly an angel 
of God coming in unto him as it were about the 
ninth hour of the day, and saying unto him, Cor- 

4 nelius. And he fastened his eyes upon him, being 
afraid, and said, What is it, Lord ? And he said 
unto him, Thy prayers and thine alms are gone up 


as both divisions of the Church we^e bound in one communion of 
Christian brotherhood by the tie of a common baptism, the privi¬ 
leges of the Jew were in reality abolished; and though the influence 
of Jewish training, Jewish scriptures, and Jewish synagogues con* 
tinued for a time predominant in the Church, the eventual extinction 
of the Mosaic law by the gradual influx of Gentile converts, and 
the independence of Christianity as a separate religion, became a 
mere question of time. This momentous change in the basis of the 
faith required the sanction of an express revelation ; and this was 
given, first to Peter and Cornelius in a twofold vision, then to the 
whole congregation assembled in the house of Cornelius, and through 
them to the Church at large. 

Cornelius is a typical specimen of the earliest Gentile converts, 
all acquainted with the Hebrew Scriptures, and worshippers in the 
Jewish synagogue. He believed in God, the Creator and Governor 
of the world, observed Jewish hours of prayer, regarded Jews with 
religious sympathy, and bestowed alms on them, while they gladly 
welcomed him as a fellow-worshipper, though cut off from social 
and friendly intercourse by his legal uncleanness ; for he was not a 
proselyte, and would not accept their ceremonial law. 

3. as it were] This expression (omitted in the B. V.) implies 
apparently that the time which Cornelius conceived in his vision 
was the ninth hour, that being his regular hour of prayer, to which 
the heavenly message conveyed an answer. On the actual time of 
the vision, see v. 30. The heavenly visitor is here described as an 
angel, in v. 30 as a man in bright clothing. In like manner, John 
xx. 12, speaks of two angels in white within the holy sepulchre, 
Luke xxiv. 4, of two men in shining garments. 

4. This verse describes prayers and alms going up for a memorial 
before God in language suggested by the material cloud of incense 
and steam of sacrifice. 
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for a memorial before God. And now send men to 5 
Joppa, and fetch one Simon, whose surname is 
Peter : he lodgeth with one Simon a tanner, whose 6 
house is by the sea side. And when the angel which 7 
spake unto him was departed, he called two of his 
household servants, and a devout soldier of them 
that waited on him continually; and when he had 8 
instructed them about all things, he sent them to 
Joppa. 

Now on the morrow, as they were on their journey, 9 
and drew nigh unto the city, Peter went up upon 
the housetop to pray, about the sixth hour: and he 10 
became hungry, and was minded to eat: but while 
they made ready, he fell into a trance; and he be- u 
holdeth the heaven opened, and a certain vessel 
descending, as it were a great sheet, let down by 
four corners upon the earth : wherein were all manner 12 
of fourfooted beasts and creeping things of the earth 
and fowls of the heaven. And there came a voice 13 
to him, Pise, Peter, kill and eat. But Peter said, 14 
By no means, Lord; for I have never eaten any¬ 
thing that is common and unclean. And a voice 15 
came again a second time to him, What God hath 
cleansed, call not thou common. And this was done 16 


7. waited on him] The soldier was not a personal attendant, but 
was attached to his command as a military duty. He was doubtless 
sent for the protection of the servants from the dangers of the road. 

9. Joppa was thirty Roman miles from Caesarea. The journey 
to and fro was broken by a night’s rest on the way in both cases. 

12. The mixture of clean and unclean within the sheet presented 
a lively picture of the variety of nations in the world, circumcised 
and uncircumcised. 

15. call not thou common] The original admits of a more forcible 
rendering, make not common, as though man by his harsh verdict 
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16 thrice: and straightway the vessel was taken up into 

17 heaven. Now while Peter was much per- 

plexed in himself what the vision which he had 
seen might mean, behold the men which were sent 
by Cornelius had made inquiry for Simon’s house, 

18 and stood before the porch, and called, and asked 
whether Simon, which was surnamed Peter, were 

19 lodging there. And while Peter pondered on the 
vision, the Spirit said unto him, Behold, two men 

20 seek thee. But arise, and get thee down, and 
go with them, nothing doubting that I have sent 

21 them. And Peter went down to the men, and said, 
Behold I am he whom ye seek: what is the cause 

22 wherefore ye are come ? And they said, Cornelius 
a centurion, a righteous man, and one that feareth 
God, and so reported of by all the nation of the 
Jews, was warned by a holy angel to send for thee 

23 into his house and to hear words of thee. So he 
called them in and lodged them. And on the morrow 
he arose and departed with them, and certain of the 

24 brethren from Joppa accompanied him. And the 
morrow after he entered into Caesarea. And Cornelius 
was waiting for them, having called together his 


actually created uncleanness where God has already bestowed his 
cleansing mercy in Christ. 

16. The triple repetition of the command was doubly impressive 
in Peter’s case, from the remembrance of Jesus’ thrice repeated 
charge to feed his sheep. 

22. warned] The B. V. adds from God ; but this is not expressed 
in the original, though implied. 

23. certain... brethren] In xi. 12 six brethren are mentioned as 
accompanying Peter to Caesarea, and afterwards to Jerusalem. He 
perceived already the importance of the duty the Spirit was laying 
upon him, and was careful to enlist the evidence and support of 
brethren of the circumcision. 
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kinsmen and near friends. And when it came to 25 
pass that Peter came in, Cornelius met him and 
fell down at his feet, and worshipped him. But 26 
Peter raised him up, saying, Stand up; I myself 
also am a man. And as he talked with him, he 27 
went in, and findeth many come together: and he 28 
said unto them, You know that it is an unlawful 
thing for a man that is a Jew to join himself or 
come unto one of another nation; and it was God 
that shewed me that I should call no man common 
or unclean: wherefore also I came without gain- 29 
saying when I was sent for. I ask therefore with 
what intent ye sent for me. And Cornelius said, 30 
Four days ago until that hour, I had been praying 


24. kinsmen] Probably fellow-countrymen, Italians of the same 
cohort, are meant. (Comp. Rom. ix. 3.) The near friends were 
probably men like-minded with himself, drawn to him by religious 
sympathy. 

25. This verse describes the entrance into the house; v. 27 the 
entrance into the room where the party were assembled. 

Prostration before men had always been common in the East, and 
the deification of the emperors made Romans familiar with the 
practice ; but Peter, like Paul and Barnabas at Lystra, shrank with 
horror from such a proffer of worship. Their attitude towards it 
places their adoration of their divine master in stronger light by 
reason of the contrast it exhibits. 

27. talked] Such familiar intercourse with a Gentile was pro¬ 
nounced unlawful amidst Jews, as the next verse expressly states. 
Roman writers dwell on the churlish habits of the Jews in regard to 
social courtesies. 

30, 31. The four days include those of the vision at Caesarea and 
of Peter’s arrival, leaving two days intervening. The B. V. re¬ 
presents Cornelius as fasting until this hour , i.e. until the hour of 
Peter’s visit; but there is no mention of fasting in the original text, 
only of prayer. As Cornelius was here replying to Peter’s inquiry 
for what intent Cornelius had sent for him, the expression that hour 
refers to that in which he started the messengers. This was 
apparently late in the day, as they did not reach Joppa till the 
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at the ninth hour in my house; and behold a man 

31 stood before me in bright clothing, and said, Cor¬ 
nelius, thy prayer was heard, and thine alms were 

32 had in remembrance in the sight of God. Send 
therefore to Joppa, and call hither Simon, whose 
surname is Peter; he lodgeth in the house of 

33 Simon a tanner, by the sea side. Forthwith there¬ 
fore I sent to thee; and thou hast well done that 
thou art come. Now therefore are we all here 
present in the sight of God, to hear all things that 
have been commanded thee of the Lord. 

34 And Peter opened his mouth and said, Of a truth 

35 I perceive that God is no respecter of persons: but 
in every nation he that feareth him, and worketh 

36 righteousness, is acceptable to him. He sent his 
word unto the children of Israel, preaching good 


afternoon. The B. V. makes the heavenly vision an immediate 
response to actual prayer, thy prayer is heard but the more 
correct rendering, thy prayer was heard ..., makes;it an answer to 
past prayers and alms-givings. 

34-43. Peter opens his address by fully acknowledging the 
divine acceptance of God-fearing Gentiles, and proceeds to preach 
Christ to them. He relates how God had already sent to Israel his 
gospel of peace by Jesus Christ. Beginning with the witness of the 
Baptist, he sets forth the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus, 
together with the testimony of the apostles, of whom he was one, 
the final judgment of Christ, and the assurance of the forgiveness 
of sins through him to all that believe on him. 

Deut. x. 17 had described God as no respecter of persons : this 
argument is adduced here as it is in Rom. ii. 11, on behalf of the 
equality of Gentiles before him. 

36, 37. The B. V., following an inferior text, misses the true 
connexion and force of these verses. Borrowing from Ps. cvii. 20 
the impressive opening, He sent his word, Peter records the offer of 
the gospel to Israel in the first place, and then turns to his Gentile 
hearers with a like offer, starting like the gospels with the baptism 
of John and his testimony to Jesus. 
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tidings of peace by Jesus Christ (he is Lord of all). 
You know the thing which was published through- 37 
out all Judaea, which John preached, beginning 
from Galilee after the baptism: how God anointed 3 s 
Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and with 
power: who went about doing good, and healing all 
that were oppressed of the devil; for God was with 
him. And we are witnesses of all things which he 39 
did both in the country of the Jews and in Jerusalem. 
Whom they verily hanged on a tree and slew, him 40 
God raised up the third day, and gave him to be 
seen openly, not by all the people, but by witnesses 41 
chosen before of God, even by us, who did eat and 
drink with him after he rose from the dead. And 42 
he charged us to preach unto the people, and to 
testify that it is he which hath been ordained of God 
to be the Judge of quick and dead. To him give all 43 
the prophets witness that through his name every 
one that believeth on him receiveth remission of sins. 

While Peter yet spake these words, the Holy 44 
Ghost fell on all them which heard the word. And 45 
they of the circumcision which believed were 
astonished, that came with Peter, because that on 
the Gentiles also had been poured out the gift of 


preaching ... peace] Comp. Is. lii. 7. 

38. anointed] Comp. Is. lxi. 1. 

39. hanged...] Comp. Deut. xxi. 23, and Acts v. 30 with note. 

43. receiveth] Not shall receive , as in the B. V. : forgivenness is 
here described as following immediately on faith in Christ. 

44. The charter of Gentile Christianity is not left to depend on 
the tardy convictions or subsequent vacillation of Jewish Christians: 
God himself attests his acceptance of uncircumcised converts by 
pouring out his Spirit upon them at once, as he had on the first 
believers. 
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46 the Holy Ghost. For they heard them speak with 
tongues and magnify God. Then answered Peter, 

47 Can any man forbid the water, that these should 
not be baptized, which have received the Holy Ghost 

48 as well as we ? And he commanded that they should 
be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ. Then 
prayed they him to tarry certain days. 

11 Now the apostles and the brethren that were in 
Judaea heard that the Gentiles also had received 
2 the word of God. And when Peter went up to Jeru¬ 
salem, they that rested on circumcision questioned 


47. There were two essential requisites for Christian baptism : 
God had granted the higher, the Spirit —could man forbid the lower, 
the water 1 

48. Peter consigns to ministers the actual performance of baptism, 
as Jesus had done (John iv. 2): so also Paul, who gives two reasons 
for so doing in 1 Cor. i. 14-17: the fear of fostering a Pauline party, 
and his occupation in the higher duty of preaching the gospel. 

1-18. Peter proceeds to submit his apparent breach of the law in 
the baptism of Cornelius to the judgment of the Church, and carries 
his witnesses to Jerusalem to attest the facts. For even the leading 
apostle claimed no right to impose his own judgment on the Church 
in regard to questions which lay beyond the sphere of his apostolic 
authority. His vindication of his conduct was, however, at once 
accepted, for the decisive manifestation of the will of God silenced 
opposition, and the baptism of Gentiles was welcomed without 
reserve. 

The position of Gentile Christians was not indeed finally assured 
thereby ; for the Jewish Christians, who still formed the mass of the 
Church, clung to the ancient ritual which had hitherto been the 
charter of their covenant with God : they had inherited a singularly 
jealous faith, and were very slow to admit the equal rights of the 
uncircumcised. We shall see that the sudden influx of Gentile 
converts twelve years later revived the jealousy of Jewish Chris¬ 
tians and produced an acute crisis within the Church. But the 
question then assumed a new form : the admission of the uncir¬ 
cumcised to baptism was conceded, but attempts were made to 
press upon all Christians the necessity or advantage of circumcision 
in addition. 
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with him, saying, Thou wentest in to men uneircuin- 3 
cised, and didst eat with them. But Peter began 4 
and expounded matters unto them in order, saying, 

I was in the city of Joppa, praying: and in a trance 5 
I saw a vision, a certain vessel descending, as it 
were a great sheet, let down from heaven by four 
corners, and it came even unto me : upon the which 6 
when I had fastened mine eyes, I observed, and saw 
the fourfooted beasts of the earth and wild beasts 
and creeping things and fowls of the heaven. And 7 
I heard a voice also saying unto me, Arise, Peter, 
slay and eat. But I said, By no means, Lord: for 8 
nothing common or unclean hath ever entered into 
my mouth. But a voice answered a second time 9 
out of heaven, What God hath cleansed, call not 
thou common. And this was done three times: and 10 
all were drawn up again into heaven. And behold n 
forthwith three men stood before the house in 
which we were, sent from Caesarea unto me. And 12 
the Spirit bade me go with them, making no dis¬ 
tinction. And these six brethren also accompanied 
me, and we entered into the man’s house: and he 13 
told us how he had seen the angel standing in his 

o n 

house, and saying, Send to Joppa and fetch Simon, 
whose surname is Peter; who shall speak unto thee 14 


5. even unto me] Peter notices this fact in order to lay stress on 
the personal application of the divine revelation. 

11. three] The number of the messengers who came to the house 
of Simon was stated in x. 19 as two: in this narrative the soldier* 
escort is included. 

12. the manl Peter has not mentioned the name of Cornelius in 
this address; but the leading facts were doubtless already known to 
his hearers ; hence he speaks here of the mail, and in v. 13 of the 
angel . 

Q 
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words whereby thou shalt be saved, thou and all 

*5 thy house. And as I began to speak, the Holy 
Ghost fell on them, even as on us at the beginning. 

16 And I remembered the word of the Lord, how that 
he said, John indeed baptized with water; but ye 

*7 shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost. If then 
God gave unto them the like gift that he did unto 
us, when we believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, 

18 who was I, that I could withstand God? And 
when they heard these things, they held their peace, 
and glorified God, saying, Then hath God granted 
to the Gentiles also the repentance which is unto 
life. 

19 Now they which were scattered abroad upon the 
tribulation that ensued on the death of Stephen 
travelled as far as Phoenicia and Cyprus and Antioch, 


18. The church of Jerusalem, like Peter himself, accept the out¬ 
pouring of the Holy Spirit as conclusive evidence that the party of 
Cornelius possessed the essential requisites for Christian baptism. 

19-24. The three previous chapters have traced the extension of 
the Gospel to Samaria, Damascus, the coast cities of Judaea and 
Caesarea: the latest and most important result of the persecution 
was the foundation of the church of Antioch, 300 miles from 
Jerusalem. This capital of Roman Syria was distinctly Greek in 
population, language, and civilisation, though it contained a Jewish 
colony. The Greek monarchs of Syria had founded it as an emporium 
for commerce with the Levant and the West, and it had little direct 
intercourse with Jerusalem, from which it was divided by religious 
antagonism, national jealousy, and prolonged warfare. Accordingly 
Christian refugees were long in reaching Antioch by way of 
Phoenicia, Cyprus, and the Levant. The extension of the Gospel to 
Gentiles, as well as Jews, was evidently subsequent to the baptism 
of Cornelius : no Christian would have ventured on the step in 
defiance of Jewish sentiment without express sanction from heaven. 
The despatch of Barnabas to Antioch was also subsequent to the 
flight of Saul to Tarsus, for Saul found him at Jerusalem when he 
visited that city. 
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speaking the word to none but Jews only. But there 20 
were some of them, men of Cyprus and Cyrene, 
which, when they were come to Antioch, .spake 
unto the Greeks also, preaching the Lord Jesus. 
And the hand of the Lord was with them : and great 21 
was the number that believed, and turned unto the 
Lord. And tidings of them came unto the ears of 22 
the church which was in Jerusalem: and they sent 
forth Barnabas as far as Antioch: who, when he 23 
was come, and had seen the grace of God, was 
glad ; and exhorted them all to abide by their pur¬ 
pose of heart in the Lord: for he was a good man, 24 
and full of the Holy Ghost and of faith: and much 
people was added unto the Lord. And he departed 25 


20. Frecdmcn of Cyrene have been already mentioned as Stephen’s 
zealous enemies ; perhaps these men of Cyrene were converts from 
the same synagogue. Lucius of Cyrene is mentioned in xiii. 1 as 
still a leading member of the church of Antioch. 

21. the hand of the Lord] This expression denotes a visible 
blessing on their preaching, specially evinced by the rapid growth 
of members. Barnabas on his arrival rejoiced to see such rich 
fruits of the grace of God. 

22. The selection of Barnabas by the Twelve as their representative 
at Antioch lifted him for the first time into an independent position : 
hitherto in spite of the inspired eloquence which won him the 
appellation Son of prophecy , and the enthusiastic devotion of his pro¬ 
perty to the use of the Church, he had filled only subordinate offices. 

The church of Antioch became under his fostering charge the 
mother church of Gentile Christianity. This was due partly to his 
own special qualifications, but still more to his generous and far¬ 
sighted policy in enlisting the partnership of Saul in his ministry. 
Both were peculiarly fitted by early intercourse and sympathy for 
dealing with Greeks and Grecian Jews, They had probably been 
brought into contact before their conversion (see note on ix. 27), 
but their brotherhood was cemented by their united ministry at 
Antioch during the whole of the year 42. 

25. The silence of Scripture about Saul’s work at Tarsus, the 
invitation to Antioch and his prompt compliance, suggest that his 
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26 to Tarsus to seek for Saul: and when he had found 
him, he brought him unto Antioch. So it befell 
them that even for a whole year they were brought 
together in the church, and taught much people, 
and that the disciples were called Christians first 
in Antioch. 

27 Now in these days there came down prophets 

28 from Jerusalem unto Antioch. And there stood up 
one of them named Agabus, and signified by the 
Spirit that there should be great dearth over all 
the world: which came to pass in the days of 


two years’ labour in Cilicia, between 39 and 42, had not been very 
fruitful, save in hardship and suffering (see note on ix. 30). 

26. were brought together] The B. V. misses the real point of 
this clause : the mutual association of Barnabas and Saul during a 
whole year is recorded as forming a providential preparation for 
their joint mission. 

The admission of Gentiles accentuated the separation of the 
Church from Jewish communion, and suggested the adoption of a 
more distinctive name for its members than those of brethren , saints t 
disciples , believers , which had hitherto been current. Hence the 
name Christians arose at Antioch, and gradually spread through the 
Gentile world : unbelievers applied it in scorn, Christians accepted 
it as a title of honour (1 Pet. iv. 16) : Jews however, who looked for 
another Christ to come hereafter, refused to acquiesce in the name, 
and adopted instead the by-word Nazarenes. 

28. Agabus is twice mentioned in the Acts as predicting a future 
event. This distinguishes his gift of prophecy from that of inspired 
preaching ascribed to other Christian prophets in the N. T. In 
1 Cor. xiv. 3, 6, this gift is distinguished from revelation, knowledge, 
and teaching, and said to minister edification, exhortation, and 
comfort. The prophets were in virtue of their office interpreters of 
the Spirit. 

The language of Agabus, taken alone, might suggest an universal 
famine throughout the Roman world. But it was evidently not 
so understood by his hearers, for they proceeded to provide for 
Judaea only. History records severe local famines in the early 
years of Claudius, but no general famine. Those mentioned by 
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Claudius. And the disciples, every man according 29 
to his ability, determined to send relief unto the 
brethren which dwelt in Judaea: which they did 30 
indeed, sending it to the elders by the hands of 
Barnabas and Saul. 

Now at that time Herod the king laid his hands 12 


Josephus as occurring in Judaea belong to a later date after the 
death of Herod. Since however Rome and Judaea both drew 
supplies of corn from Egypt, a low rising of the Nile might readily 
produce dearth in both at the same time. The last clause of v. 28 
intimates that the actual famine did not occur at this time. 

30. The despatch of Barnabas and Saul coincided, according to 
the next verse, with the commencement of Herod’s persecution. 
Apparently the news of it had not reached Antioch when they 
started; for the personal risk to Saul of visiting Jerusalem at such 
a time was obvious. But before they reached Jerusalem they were 
aware of the danger, and hurried away as soon as they had placed 
their alms in the hands of the elders without even seeing the Twelve, 
whom Herod had specially marked out as victims. Gal. i. 18-24 
negatives the occurrence of intercourse between Paul and the 
Twelve at this period. 

1-23. Herod] This was the first Herod Agrippa, grandson of the 
first Herod by Mariamne. The second Herod Agrippa, Bernice, and 
Drusilla, mentioned in the later chapters, were his children. He was 
educated at Rome with the imperial family, and was an intimate 
friend of Drusus, son of Tiberius. After the death of Drnsus he 
incurred the displeasure of Tiberius by intrigues with the young 
Caius Caesar, which led to his imprisonment. But Caius on his 
accession advanced him to the kingdom of his uncle Philip in 
Traehonitis, Gaulonitis, and Batanaea, to which he afterwards added 
Abilene. He continued however to reside at Rome till the assassina¬ 
tion of Caius in Jan. 41. At that crisis he rendered effective aid in 
securing the accession of Claudius, who at once rewarded him by 
the addition of Judaea and Samaria to his kingdom, making it 
coextensive with that of his grandfather Herod. The author’s view 
of his character in respect of his desire for popular applause and 
love of display corresponds with that taken by Josephus, who 
describes his ostentatious liberality, his lavish sacrifices, and affected 
zeal for the law ; and the tragic circumstances of his death at 
Caesarea during a magnificent festival are related by both authors 
(Jos. Ant. xix. 8. 2). According to Josephus he died within three 
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2 on certain of the church to entreat them evil. And 
he killed James the brother of John with the sword. 

3 And because he saw it pleased the Jews, he pro¬ 
ceeded to lay hold on Peter also (those were 

4 the days of unleavened bread). And when he had 
apprehended him indeed, he put him in ward, and 
delivered him to four quaternions of soldiers to 
guard him; being minded to bring him forth to the 

5 people after the Passover. Peter therefore was kept 
in the prison: but prayer was made earnestly of 

6 the church unto God for him. Now when Herod 
was about to bring him forth, that night Peter was 


years of his accession, i.e. early in 44, so that Peter’s imprisonment 
must he dated in 43. The Herodian persecution differed from the 
first in striking personally at the leading apostles, whereas the 
former struck indiscriminately at the mass with the blind fury of 
popular prejudice. 

2. James the son of Zebedee is conspicuous in the gospels as one 
of the three admitted to the special confidence of Jesus, and in the 
Acts as the first apostle who suffered martyrdom. His execution 
by Herod suggests that he had distinguished himself by special 
zeal for Christ; but nothing is known of him otherwise after 
Pentecost. 

3-6. Peter’s arrest took place during the paschal season in spite of 
the traditional Jewish sentiment which allowed even outlaws to take 
part without molestation in the feast. This truce of God would 
hardly have been broken by Jewish officers without a special motive. 
Probably Peter had concealed himself after the execution of James, 
but ventured forth to the feast relying on the sacredness of the 
season, and so gave Herod’s officers opportunity to arrest him. His 
imprisonment lasted some days, as Herod awaited the conclusion of 
the whole festival, including the seven days of unleavened bread. 
He was under military custody within the fortress Antonia, which 
was also the residence of King Herod in Jerusalem. The subsequent 
narrative explains the several duties of the four soldiers on guard : 
the prisoner was chained in a guardroom between two soldiers, a 
third was posted outside the door, and a fourth in the passage lead¬ 
ing to the outer gate. The guard was relieved at each of the four 
watches night and day. 
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sleeping between two soldiers, bound with two 
chains: and guards before the door kept the prison. 
And behold an angel of the Lord stood over him, 7 
and a lmht shined in the cell: and he smote Peter 

o 

on the side and awoke him, saying, Arise up quickly. 
And his chains fell off from his hands. And the 8 
angel said unto him, Gird thyself, and bind on thy 
sandals. And so he did. And he saith unto him, 
Cast thy garment about thee, and follow me. And 9 
he went out and followed; and wist not that it was 
true which was done by the angel, but thought he 
saw a vision. And when they were past the first 10 
and the second ward, they came unto the iron gate 
that leadeth to the city ; which opened to them of 
its own accord: and they went out, and passed on 
through one street; and straightway the angel de¬ 
parted from him. And when Peter was come to u 
himself, he said, Now I know of a truth that the 
Lord hath sent forth his angel, and delivered me 
out of the hand of Herod, and from all the expecta¬ 
tion of the people of the Jews. And when he 12 
became aware of this, he went to the house of Mary 
the mother of John whose surname was Mark ; where 


8. The flowing tunic, which was usually girt round the waist by 
(lay, was left loose at night. When men went abroad, they put on 
a sleeveless mantle over this. 

12. The mention of Mary the mother of John Mark as a well- 
known Christian, residing at Jerusalem, is of interest as establishing 
his connexion with the local church, and suggesting that of his 
cousin Barnabas. 

As the escape of Peter was not discovered before dawn, it must 
have taken place during the last watch : the early hour suffices to 
account for the cautious inquiry of the portress before opening, 
especially at a season when serious danger hung over Christian 
assemblies. 
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many were gathered together and were praying. 

13 And when he knocked at the door of the porch, a 

14 maid came to answer, named Rhoda. And when 
she knew Peters voice, she opened not the door for 
joy, but ran in and told that Peter stood before the 

15 porch. And they said unto her, Thou art mad. But 
she stedfastly affirmed that it was even so. And 

16 they said, It is his angel. But Peter continued 
knocking: and when they had opened, they saw 

17 him and were amazed. But he, beckoning to them 
with the hand to hold their peace, declared unto 
them how the Lord had brought him forth out of 


15. It is his angel] Jn their utter astonishment the thought 
crossed their minds that Peter might be already dead, and was 
appearing amidst them in angelic form ; just as they had supposed 
the risen Christ to be a spirit. 

17. Two of the Twelve were named James, the son of Zebedee 
and the son of Alphaeus : the first of these was dead, the second 
disappears from the history after Pentecost. A third James is 
mentioned in Gal. i. 19 as numbered among the apostles, and 
described as the Lord's brother in order to distinguish him from 
the son of Zebedee, who was still living at the time there referred 
to. Now the Lord’s brethren remained unbelievers till near the end 
of his ministry, probably till his death, and so were excluded from 
places amidst the Twelve; but joined themselves to their company 
before the ascension. Their conversion has with reason been attri¬ 
buted to the appearance of the risen Christ to James, which is 
recorded in 1 Cor. xv. 7. He became a more prominent figure at 
Jerusalem than any of the Twelve, except perhaps Peter and John, 
whom Gal. ii. 9 couples with him as the three pillars of the Church, 
and was so well known that he is henceforth described in the Acts, 
as in the epistles of Paul, simply as James. This passage speaks of 
him as holding some sort of headship in the church of Jerusalem, 
and the same is implied in Gal. ii. 12, and more clearly still in 
xxi. 18 : his address in support of Peter at the council of Jerusalem 
also reveals the leading position which he occupied in that church. 
(See note on xv. 13.) From all these notices it may be gathered 
that he resided permanently at Jerusalem, and fulfilled the duties 
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the prison. And he said, Tell these things unto 
James and the brethren. And he departed, and 
went to another place. Now as soon as it was day, 18 
there was no small stir among the soldiers, what 
was become of Peter. And when Herod had sought 19 
for him, and found him not, he examined the guards, 
and commanded that they should be put in ward. 
And he went down from Judaea to Caesarea, and 
tarried there. 

Now he was highly displeased with them of Tyre 20 
and Sidon: and they came with one accord to him, 
and making Blastus the king’s chamberlain their 
friend, asked for peace ; because their country was 
fed from the king’s country. And upon a set day 21 
Herod arrayed himself in royal apparel, and sat on 
the throne, and made an oration unto them. And 22 
the people gave a shout, saying, It is the voice of 
a god, and not of a man. And immediately an 23 
angel of the Lord smote him, because he gave not 


of a bishop, though no mention is made of the title. Great obscurity 
rests however on his relations with the Twelve, of whom he can 
hardly have been altogether independent. He met his death by 
stoning during the interregnum occasioned by the death of Festus 
(Jos. Ant. xx. 9. 1). 

20-23. The circumstances of Herod’s death are related by Josephus 
also (Ant. xix. 8. 2), with no substantial variation of facts, except 
the addition of some marvellous details. The grand festival at 
Caesarea in honour of Claudius Caesar, the public appearance of 
Herod in splendid apparel, his willing acquiescence in blasphemous 
flattery, the sudden spasm of pain, the subsequent agony and death, 
all find a place in his narrative. He docs not mention the embassy 
from Tyre and Sidon, but relates Herod’s lavish expenditure on a 
rival port Bcrytus, which probably excited their alarm. These 
commercial cities of Phoenicia were very dependent on agricultural 
districts in upper Galilee for supplies. (Comp. 1 Kings v. II, Ezra iii. 
7, Ezek. xxvii. 17.) Though open war was forbidden under Roman 
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God the glory: and he was eaten of worms, and 
gave up the ghost. 

2^ But the word of God grew and multiplied. And 
Barnabas and Saul returned, when they had ful¬ 
filled their ministration at Jerusalem, taking with 
13 them John whose surname was Mark. Now 

there were at Antioch, in the church that then was, 
prophets and teachers, Barnabas and Symeon that 
was called Niger, and Lucius of Cyrene, and Manaen 

2 foster-brother of Herod the tetrarch, and Saul. And 
as they ministered to the Lord and fasted, the Holy 
Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 

3 work where unto I have called them. Then they fasted 


supremacy, hostile tariffs and official interference might easily 
paralyse trade: the king’s favour was very important to them. 
Several months intervened apparently between the escape of Peter 
and the death of Herod, during which he visited Tiberias and en¬ 
gaged in some ambitious projects, of which the festival at Caesarea 
in the beginning of 44 was the sequel. 

24. This verse adopts the figurative language of the parables, 
likening the word to seed. 

25. The departure of Barnabas and Saul from Antioch took place in 
the winter 42-3 (see note on xi. 30): their return is recorded after 
Herod’s death (which did not occur before Jan. 44), but may in fact 
have preceded it; for the history is not here arranged in chrono¬ 
logical order. Herod’s death being presented as an act of divine 
retribution finds its natural place immediately after the divine 
deliverance of Peter, before the resumption of the Antioch narrative. 
They did however apparently linger on the return journey ; for the 
statement of Paul in xxvi. 20, that he had preached throughout all 
the country of Judaea, can hardly belong to any other time. They 
probably travelled through the interior by land so as to avoid 
Herod’s capital, Caesarea, under the circumstances. 

1-3. Hitherto the evangelisation of the Greeks, with the one 
exception of Cornelius and his company, had been the result of 
persecution : Christian refugees had carried the gospel with them in 
their flight. The honour of initiating missionary enterprise in the 
Greek world by spontaneous effort belongs to five members of the 
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and prayed and laid their hands upon them, and sent 
them away. 

So they, being brought forth by the Holy Ghost, 4 
went down to Seleucia; and from thence they sailed 
away to Cyprus. And when they arrived at Sal amis, 5 
they proclaimed the word of God in the synagogues of 
the Jews: and they had also John as minister. And 6 
when they had gone through the whole island unto 
Paphos, they found a certain sorcerer, a false prophet, 

church of Antioch. Barnabas heads the list in virtue of his com¬ 
mission from the Twelve and his own successful labours in the 
church of Antioch. Saul, though probably under God the real 
author of the scheme, is mentioned last as the youngest member of 
that church. The remaining three seem to have been Grecian Jews. 
Lucius was probably one of those men of Cyrene who first preached 
to the Gentiles: the Latin names, Lucius and Niger, suggest that 
they were Roman freedmen like the Jew Lucius in Rom. xvi. 21. 
The connexion of Manaen with Herod Antipas points him out as 
belonging perhaps to the family of that Menahem the Essene who 
predicted the greatness of the Herods : the names at least are 
identical. Barnabas and Symeon are grouped together for some 
reason which does not appear in the context. They carried the 
Church with them in their missionary enthusiasm ; for the com¬ 
mission of the Spirit was given to Barnabas and Saul in response to 
fasting and prayer in the course of their public ministry : they were 
set apart for their work by the Church, and commended by the 
Church to God with fasting, prayer, and laying on of hands. 

4-6. The original direction of the mission towards the islands and 
coasts of the Levant indicates that the start was made in spring soon 
after the opening of the sailing season. They crossed from Seleucia, 
the port of Antioch, near the mouth of the Orontes, to Salamis, the 
eastern port of Cyprus. As they traversed the whole island from 
east to west, preaching in all the Jewish synagogues on the Sabbath, 
they cannot have been less than three months in Cyprus. Cyprians 
had helped to found the church of Antioch : that debt was now 
repaid. The Roman governor resided at Paphos: he was entitled 
proconsul, the province having been transferred by Augustus to the 
control of the Senate. 

6. sorcerer] The same word which is here rendered sorcerer by 
way of reproach, appears in Matt. ii. 1-16 as a title of honour, 
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7 a Jew, whose name was Bar-Jesus ; which was with 
the proconsul, Sergius Paulus, a man of understand¬ 
ing. He called to him Barnabas and Saul, and sought 
S to hear the word of God: but Elymas the sorcerer (for 
so is his name by interpretation) withstood them, 
seeking to turn aside the proconsul from the faith. 
9 But Saul, who is also called Paul, filled with the 


wise men. The two translations present the twofold character of 
those oriental professors of astrology and divination who gained 
admittance so freely in imperial times into the houses of the Homan 
nobility, and became frequently confidential advisers on political, 
social, and educational questions. They were men of science, real 
or pretended, generally educated in mathematics and astronomy, 
but frequently impostors versed in magic arts, which they turned to 
account for the acquisition of wealth and power. The conduct of 
Elymas on this occasion is an instance of the baneful influence which 
they often exerted over the nobles who entertained them. Many 
Jews became adepts in these sciences after the captivity, being 
brought much in contact with the Chaldeans and Magians, who 
were famous for these branches of knowledge. The name of the 
latter people had passed into popular usage among the Greeks in the 
sense of sorcerers, and is here used in that sense. 

9. Henceforward the narrative adopts throughout the name Paul 
instead of Saul: not that he himself changed his name at this time, 
but that having two names, one Hebrew, the other Graeco-Roman, 
as was common among Grecian Jews, the choice of name was deter¬ 
mined by the persons and circumstances of his environment. In the 
days of his Judaism he was known to Jews and Christians alike as 
Saul of Tarsus : as apostle to the Gentiles ht was known throughout 
the Church by the name Paul, which he wrote in all his epistles. 
His biographer was ^therefore bound in following the course of his’ 
life to vary the name from the earlier Saul to the later Paul: the 
only question was at what point to make the transition. He has 
chosen the occasion of his first signal apostolic triumph, when the 
real mission to Gentiles commenced on the departure from Cyprus, 
when his spiritual ascendency was declared, and even Barnabas fell 
into the second place before the great apostle to the Gentiles. 
Possibly the coincidence Btruck him that the proconsul whom he 
gained over for the faith, bore the same name; but the crisis in his 
apostolic career furnishes a more adequate explanation. 
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Holy Ghost, fastened his eyes on him, and said, O full io 
of all guile and all mischief, son of the devil, enemy 
of all righteousness, wilt thou not cease to pervert 
the right ways of the Lord ? And now, behold, the n 
hand of the Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be 
blind, not seeing the sun until the time. And im- 
mediately there fell on him a mist and a darkness; 
and he went about seeking some to lead him by 
the hand. Then the proconsul, when he saw what 12 
was done, believed, being astonished at the teaching 
of the Lord. 

Now Paul and his company put to sea from Paphos, 13 
and came to Perga in Pamphylia: and John departed 


10. right ways of the Lord] This expression is borrowed from 
Hos. xiv. 9, The ways of the Lord are right , i.e. plain and direct, so 
that men cannot miss the way : these are contrasted with the crooked 
paths of error into which Elymas sought to turn aside the proconsul. 
As the language is addressed to a Jew, Jehovah is the Lord here meant. 

11. until the time] i.e. until God’s appointed time. The duration 
of the sentence is left in God’s hands, to be determined by repent¬ 
ance or other sufficient cause according to his will. 

12. teaching] It was not the doctrine which Paul preached, but 
the authority with which he rebuked Elymas, and the spirit and 
power with which he taught, that astonished the proconsul. 

13. Hitherto the mission had broken no new ground, though they 
had traversed Cyprus from end to end; for that island had received the 
gospel before Antioch itself : they had preached in every synagogue, 
but had evoked no special enthusiasm nor encountered any bitter 
opposition. But the departure to the mainland brought with it a 
change of system and of leadership : for it involved the abandon¬ 
ment of the Levant, in which Jewish influence completely pre¬ 
dominated in the synagogue ; and soon after we meet with a decisive 
address to the devout Gentiles of the synagogue as distinct from its 
Jewish members. In crossing the great mountain barrier of Mount 
Taurus and penetrating to the interior plateau of Asia Minor the 
apostles were virtually turning their backs on Jerusalem, and setting 
their faces, consciously or unconsciously, towards Greece and Rome. 
The historian marks its significance by connecting it with a change 
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4 from them and returned to Jerusalem. But they, 
passing through from Perga, came to the Pisidian 
Antioch. And they went into the synagogue on the 


of leadership : hitherto he has spoken of Barnabas and Saul: and in 
their progress through Cyprus Barnabas, himself a native and the 
recognised head of the great adjoining church, took the foremost 
place probably in addressing the Jewish synagogues. But before 
the Roman proconsul, Paul for the first time took the lead : the 
assurance then received of divine support inspired him with fresh 
hope and courage : the decision to cross to the mainland was his, 
for the historian speaks of Paul and his company setting sail, 
altogether ignoring Barnabas, and proceeds to assign to Barnabas 
the second place. This decision was so unwelcome to one member 
of the mission party, John Mark, that he separated himself from his 
companions on reaching the coast and returned by way of Syria to 
Jerusalem, which was his home, and to which his heart especially 
clung. Paul resented this as a desertion of the missionary cause, 
and with some reason : it did certainly indicate that his attachment 
to Jerusalem was hardly compatible with devotion to the mission. 

Perga was some miles up the river Oestrus, which was then 
navigable by coasting craft. The journey across the mountain passes 
from the lowlands of Pamphylia to the Pisidian Antioch must have 
taken at least two or three weeks of dangerous and fatiguing travel: 
it probably was made in autumn : the mountains were impassable in 
winter. 

14. The Pisidian Antioch w r as on the great imperial high road which 
traversed Asia Minor from west to east, north of Mount Taurus, at 
this time, and connected Syria and the East by Way of Ephesus with 
Greece and Rome. Though not actually within the borders of 
Pisidia it was the centre of a cluster of Roman colonies, called the 
Pisidian, planted by Augustus along the northern skirts of Taurus 
in order to protect that main line of communication against the 
forays of the Pisidian mountaineers. Lystra was another of these 
colonies. Here, therefore, the apostle, already bound to Rome by 
ties of citizenship, found himself in a focus of Roman civilisation, on 
the high road to Rome. It was here probably that the hope he 
afterwards cherished of carrying forward the standard of the cross 
to Rome first dawned upon his mind. Here he seems to have dis¬ 
covered how promising a field the devout Gentiles offered for his 
ministry, and turned to them more hopefully than to the purely 
Jewish section of the synagogue for his converts. The narrative 
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sabbath day, and sat down. And after the reading 15 
of the law and the prophets the rulers of the syna¬ 
gogue sent unto them, saying, Brethren, if ye have 
any word of exhortation for the people, say on. And 16 
Paul stood up, and beckoning with the hand said, 


does not inform us how long the apostles abode in Antioch before 
the important address which it proceeds to relate : but the tone of 
that address, strongly condemning Jerusalem and its rulers, appeal¬ 
ing from them to the Jewish Dispersion, and sternly threatening 
unbelievers, marks it as the climax, not the beginning, of a ministry. 
To this period belongs apparently the statement of Paul in Cal. iv. 
13, that it was owing to an infirmity of the flesh that he preached 
to them on his first visit: if the Calatian churches be identical with 
Antioch, lconium, Lystra, ami Derbe (as I hold to be conclusively 
established), that passage refers to his arrival in Antioch, and 
suggests that he had originally intended to pass on elsewhere, 
perhaps to Ephesus, but was induced to make a stay at Antioch, 
first by illness, and then in gratitude for their tender kindness. 

15. The regular service of the synagogue every Sabbath day com¬ 
prised one passage from the law, and another from the prophets 
(comprehending, of course, the historical books). After this reading, 
members of the congregation were often invited to deliver addresses. 
Probably Paul and Barnabas had already intimated their desire to 
speak to the people. As these addresses were often founded on the 
passages read, it has been suggested that the lessons on that Sabbath 
may have been Dent, i.-iii. 22, and Is. i. 1-20: but this is a mere 
conjecture, as the order of the lessons in the synagogue at that time 
is quite uncertain. 

16-41. This address is at once the earliest and the most character¬ 
istic specimen of the language by which Paul gained the ear of 
devout Gentiles. Like the speech of Stephen, it follows faithfully 
the usual model of the synagogue, commencing with a rapid sketch 
of Israel’s history, and basing its arguments on the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament. It assumes therefore the same intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the Jewish Scriptures as the Epistles to the Homans and 
Galatians imply in their readers. This feature in the address brings 
home to us the character of the audience ; and we perceive how wide 
a gap separated these devout Gentiles, who were attracted by the 
apostle’s teaching and flocked into the Pauline churches, from the 
mass of the heathen. They were evidently as familiar with the 
history of Israel, and with the law and the prophets, as the Jews 
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Men of Israel, and ye that fear God, give audience. 

17 The God of this people Israel chose our fathers, and 
lifted up the people when they sojourned in the 
land of Egypt, and with a high arm brought he them 

18 out of it. And when for forty years he had suffered 

19 their manners in the wilderness, he destroyed seven 
nations in the land of Canaan, and gave their land 
for an inheritance within about four hundred and 

20 fifty years: and after that he gave them judges 


themselves, being already habitual worshippers in the synagogue. 
The scheme of doctrine agrees absolutely with the fuller development 
of Pauline doctrine in those epistles, laying stress on the inadequacy 
of the law to save, on justification by faith in Christ alone, and on 
forgiveness of sins by God’s free grace. There is however a differ¬ 
ence of tone : while those epistles also are distinctly controversial, 
the speech exhibits a more marked antagonism to Jewish feeling. 
Not content with sternly pressing home the national guilt in the 
Crucifixion, the speech ends with a distinct defiance to the hostile 
party in the synagogue. In later years, when he had become the 
apostolic ruler of a large number of mixed churches, this antagonism 
was softened on his side, and the craving for unity within the Church 
brought with it that intense longing for reconciliation with the Jews 
which finds expression in the Epistle to the Romans. 

16. The distinct recognition of God-fearing men beside men of 
Israel strikes the keynote of the speech as an invitation to Gentiles 
in especial. 

17. lifted up] Not exalted, as in the Bible version, but lifted out 
of their miserable state of bondage. So 2 Kings xxv. 27 speaks of 
the king lifting up the head of Jehoiaehin out of prison. 

with a high arm] This language is borrowed from Ex. vi. 1,6: it 
expresses the display of God’s power in the deliverance of Israel. 

19. The seven nations are enumerated in Deut. vii. 1 and Josh, 
xxiv. 11. 

19, 20. By transposing the order of words, the B. V. makes the 
date 450 years coincident with the rule of the Judges : this cannot 
be reconciled with the traditional chronology stated in 1 Kings vi. 1, 
which reckoned the whole period from the Exodus to the building of 
the temple at 480 years. But the real statement of the text, as 
given in the oldest mss., that it took 450 years to complete the 
conquest, presents no such difficulty; for the conquest began with 
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until Samuel the prophet. And afterward they 21 
asked for a king: and God gave unto them Saul 
the son of Kish, a man of the tribe of Benjamin, 
for the space of forty years. And when he had 22 
removed him, he raised up David to be their king; 
to whom also he bare witness, saying, I have found 
David the son of Jesse, a man after mine heart, 
which shall do all my will. Of this man’s seed hath 23 
God according to promise brought unto Israel a 
saviour, Jesus: after John had proclaimed aloud 24 
before the face of his coming a baptism of repent¬ 
ance to all the people of Israel. And as John 25 
fulfilled his course, he would say, What suppose ye 
that I am ? I am not he. But behold, there cometh 
one after me, the shoes of whose feet I am not worthy 
to loose. Brethren, children of the stock of Abraham, 26 
and those among you that fear God, to you was the 
word of this salvation sent forth. For they that 27 


the victories of Moses, and ended with those of David, some thirty 
years before the building of the temple. There is no difficulty in 
understanding the expression after that to mean, not after the final 
completion of the conquest, but after the overthrow of the seven 
nations and the assignment of their land amidst the tribes of Israel. 

21. The books of Samuel give little clue to the duration of Saul’s 
reign ; they merely state that he was a young man at his accession, 
and that his son Ishbosheth was forty years old when he succeeded 
to the throne. The tradition that the reign lasted forty years is 
confirmed by Jos. Ant. vi. 14. 9. 

22. In giving the testimony of God to David, this verse combines 
various passages; such as Ps. lxxxix. 20, 1 have found David my 
servant , 1 Sam. xiii. 14, The Lord hath sought him a man after his 
own heart , and Ps. xl. 8, I delight to do thy will , O my God. 

23. according to promise] This does not refer to any particular 
prophecy. The promise of a Messiah of the seed of David runs 
through the Hebrew prophets. 

25. As John bore witness repeatedly to Jesus as Messiah, the 
exact words of his testimony vary, though their substance agrees. 

R 
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dwell at Jerusalem, and their rulers, because they 
knew him not, fulfilled in very deed the voices of 
the prophets which are read every sabbath by giving 

28 sentence, and though they found no cause for death 

29 asked of Pilate that he should be slain. And when 
they had fulfilled all things that had been written 
of him, they took him down from the tree, and laid 

30 him in a sepulchre. But God raised him from the 

31 dead: and he was seen some days more of them 
which came up with him from Galilee to Jerusalem, 
who are now witnesses of him unto the people, 

32 And we bring you good tidings of the promise made 

33 unto the fathers, how that God hath fulfilled the same 
to us their children to the utmost, in that he raised 
up Jesus; as it is written also in the second psalm, 

Thou art my Son, I have this day begotten thee. 


28. The apostle here ignores the judgment of the Sanhedrin that 
Jesus was guilty of blasphemy and so worthy of death, as not a 
regular judicial sentence. His actual trial was under Roman law 
for treason ; and on this charge Pilate and Herod agreed that they 
found no cause for death in him (Luke xxiii. 13-22). 

29. fulfilled] The Greek word is identical with that used in the 
prophecy of Luke xviii. 31, all things that are written by the prophets 
concerning the Son of Man shall be accomplished, and in the last 
words of Christ, It is finished. The varied renderings in the B. V. 
obscure the connexion of the passages. 

33. The resurrection of Christ is here presented as a divine 
attestation of the sonship of Jesus. By raising him as the firstborn 
from the dead, the Father proclaimed him to be that ideal Son of 
God, of whom the second Psalm had spoken with deepest signi* 
ficance, Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee. The 
triumphal entrance of a prince of the house of David into Zion 
seems to have given occasion for that Psalm; whether David himself 
(as is suggested by the language oj iv. 25, by the circumstances of 
David’s reign, and by the close correspondence between the words 
here quoted and the prophecy of Nathan in 2 Sam. vii. 14), or one 
of his descendants. That triumph typified the more glorious triumph 
of the ideal king of Israel in the Resurrection and Ascension. 
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And in token that he raised him from the dead, no 34 
more to return to destruction, he hath spoken on this 
wise, 

I will give you the holy, the sure blessings of 
David. 

Because he saith also in another psalm, 35 

Thou wilt not give thy Holy One to see destruc¬ 
tion. 

For David after he had in his own generation 3 6 
served the will of God, fell on sleep, and was laid 
unto his fathers, and saw destruction: but he whom 37 
God raised up, saw no destruction. Be it known unto 38 
you therefore, brethren, that through this man is 
proclaimed unto you remission of sins: and that in 39 
him every one that believeth is justified from all 
things, from which ye could not be justified by the 
law of Moses. Beware therefore lest that come upon 40 
you which is spoken in the prophets, 

34. Since the resurrection of Christ was not, like that of Lazarus, 
a temporary return to earthly life, but the beginning of ail immortal 
heavenly life, it contained, as the prophecy of Isaiah (lv. 3) here 
quoted declares, an assurance of permanent blessings, sealed to Israel 
by an everlasting covenant—the blessings of righteousness and peace 
which belonged to the kingdom of David under the promises of 
God. In like manner Ps. xvi. 10, here quoted, celebrated the final 
triumph of God’s Holy One over death, declaring that God will not 
suffer him to see destruction. The promise was fulfilled in the risen 
Christ: he being raised from death dieth no more : in his resurrec¬ 
tion therefore the promises of Messianic blessings are sealed to us 
for ever. 

36. David is contrasted with Christ, as having served God in his 
own generation only ; Peter in like manner adduces in ii. 29 the 
fact that he died in due course, and was buried. 

40. The address closes with a solemn warning, borrowed from 
Hab. i. 5. That prophet saw the hand of God in the irresistible 
advance of the Chaldeans, and foretold the extermination of their 
enemies: so now the apostle warns contemptuous unbelievers that 
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. 41 Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, and perish; 

For I work a work in your days, 

A work which ye shall in no wise believe, if a 
man fully declare it unto you. 

42 Now as they went out, people besought that these 
words might be spoken to them the next sabbath. 

43 And after the synagogue had broken up, many of 
the Jews and of the devout proselytes followed Paul 
and Barnabas; and speaking to them urged them to 

44 abide by the grace of God. And the next sabbath 
almost the whole city was gathered together to hear 

45 the word of God. But when the Jews saw the 
multitudes, they were filled with jealousy, and con¬ 
tradicted the things which were spoken by Paul, 

46 and blasphemed. And Paul and Barnabas spake out 
boldly, and said, It was necessary that the word of 
God should first be spoken to you. Seeing ye thrust 
it from you, and judge yourselves unworthy of the 

47 life eternal, lo, we turn to the Gentiles. For so hath 
the Lord commanded us, saying, 


the gospel comes forth from God. The hostile spirit which eventually 
drove Paul and Barnabas from the city must have already manifested 
itself in some form of determined opposition, to call forth so strong 
a rebuke. 

45^47. The Jews of Asia Minor had welcomed the presence of 
Greeks in their synagogues so long as no question was raised about 
the law ; but when the whole city gathered to hear the preaching of 
free grace without the law, their religious jealousy was aroused. In 
this way was developed a critical change in the mission of Paul and 
Barnabas. For though they admitted, like their Master, that the 
gospel should first be preached to the Jews, they insisted also, in the 
spirit of his charge in i. 8, on the further duty of proclaiming him to 
the Gentiles even to the ends of the earth, and relied on the language 
of the Hebrew prophets themselves who had looked forward to their 
conversion as the Messianic consummation and the climax of the 
Redeemer’s glory (Is. xlix. 6). 
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I have set thee for a light of the Gentiles, 

That thou shouldest be for salvation unto the 
uttermost part of the earth. 

And as the Gentiles heard this, they were glad, and 48 
glorified the word of God: and as many as had set 
themselves unto eternal life believed. And the word 49 
of the Lord was spread abroad throughout all the 
region. But the Jews urged on the devout women 50 
of good reputation, and the chief men of the city, 
and stirred up a persecution against Paul and 
Barnabas, and cast them out from their borders. 
But they shook off the dust of their feet against 51 
them, and went unto Iconium. And the disciples 52 
were filled with joy and with the Holy Ghost. 

And it came to pass in Iconium that they entered 14 


49. The extension of the gospel, not only in the city but through¬ 
out the region, and the establishment of a permanent church as the 
result, implies a prolonged stay of some months in the place before 
Jewish hostility culminated in their expulsion from the city. This 
was effected apparently with the sanction of the magistrates: and 
though Roman law did not allow a permanent, sentence of exile, they 
can hardly have returned until new magistrates had succeeded and 
several months at least elapsed. 

51. In pursuance of Christ’s command, they shook the dust off 
their feet against the unbelieving Jews ; it is doubtful whether they 
ever entered this synagogue again : their subsequent visits were made 
to the disciples. 

A military road, called the Royal Hoad, led from Antioch to 
Lystra in the time of the early Caesars, which was then the main 
road to the East. The apostles must have diverged from this at 
Misthia to the left in order to reach Iconium. This city, originally 
Phrygian, but during the last century before Christ and the first 
after Christ connected more or less intimately in political adminis¬ 
tration with Lycaonia (for it abutted on both districts), was growing 
at this time into the commercial importance which belonged to it in 
subsequent centuries. One evidence of this is given in the name 
Claudieonium bestowed on it by Claudius. 

1. In spite of Jewish opposition at Antioch the apostles on reach- 
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in the same manner into the synagogue of the Jews, 
and so spake that a great multitude both of Jews 

2 and of Greeks believed. But the Jews that were 
disobedient stirred up the souls of the Gentiles and 

3 made them evil affected against the brethren. Long 
time indeed abode they speaking boldly of the Lord, 
which gave witness to the word of his grace, grant¬ 
ing signs and wonders to be done by their hands. 

4 But the multitude of the city was divided; and part 

5 held with the Jews, and part with the apostles. And 
when there was a stir made both of the Gentiles 
and the Jews with their rulers to evil entreat and 

6 to stone them, they became aware of it, and fled 


ing Iconium recommenced preaching in the synagogue according to 
their invariable rule. Attendants on its worship formed in con¬ 
sequence the nucleus of the Pauline churches, including some Jews, 
but mainly consisting of devout Gentiles. (See note on xiii. 16.) 

3. This verse places in a striking light the mutual co-operation of 
Christ and his apostles. They spake boldly of him, he attested their 
word by granting them miraculous powers. 

4. The Jews readily succeeded in enlisting the support of many 
local magistrates against the Christians ; sometimes by exciting 
alarm amidst those who were interested in the popular religion, 
like the Ephesian craftsmen ; sometimes by denouncing them as 
revolutionary anarchists, dangerous to the peace of families and 
households, as in Macedonia. 

6. This verse has been objected to on the ground that it excludes 
Iconium from the list of Lycaonian cities, whereas Cicero, Strabo, and 
Pliny all agree in including it. But does this language really ex¬ 
clude it? Iconium was a border city, peopled mainly by Phrygians, 
and possessing already a large measure of municipal independence, 
though associated in this and the previous century with the district 
government of Lycaonia. It touched on various sides Pisidia, 
Phrygia, and Lycaonia : the text merely defines the side towards 
which their flight was directed. 

Lystra was, next to Antioch, probably the most important of the 
so-called Pisidian colonies, i.e. of the military colonies planted by 
Augustus in that region for the security of the great military highway 
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unto the cities of Lycaonia, Lystra and Derbe, and 
the region round about: and there they preached 7 
the gospel. And a certain man at Lystra, 8 

impotent in his feet, sat by, a cripple from his 
mother’s womb, who never had walked. He was 9 
listening to Paul speaking : who fastening his eyes 
upon him, and seeing that he had faith to be made 
whole, said with a loud voice, Stand upright on thy 10 
feet. And he leaped up and walked. And u 

when the multitude saw what Paul had done, they 
lifted up their voice, saying in the speech of 
Lycaonia, The gods came down to us in the likeness 


to the eastern provinces of the Empire. The gradual pacification of 
the interior of Asia Minor rendered this special protection unneces¬ 
sary after the first century, commerce resumed its natural course 
through Iconium, and Lystra lost its temporary importance. Derbe 
was the frontier city of the Galatian province on the south east: the 
mark of imperial favour bestowed upon it by the emperor Claudius 
in the name Claudioderbc suggests its importance in his time. Both 
cities contained a Graeco-Roman population, whose Greek language 
made them accessible to the apostolic teaching, besides a Lycaonian 
populace, who usually spoke a local dialect. The gods, though here 
designated by Greek names, had doubtless other local appellations. 
There was apparently no synagogue in either city. 

8-10. The apostles were preaching in some public place, probably 
the market-place, to which the cripple had been carried to ask 
alms : here he attracted Paul’s notice by his earnest attention to the 
word preached. 

The vivid narrative proceeds apparently from the report of an eye¬ 
witness, perhaps Timothy of Lystra, who was afterwards so much in 
the author's company. 

11-14. The statue of Zeus (Jupiter) stood beside the approach to 
the city without the walls. Close adjoining it therefore were the 
double gates leading into the city : it was to these apparently that 
the priest brought the oxen for sacrifice, the people pouring out 
through the gates. Paul and Barnabas had withdrawn to their 
lodging probably after their address to the people, while the restored 
cripple, going about the city, had evoked popular enthusiasm. They 
were evidently absent when the sacrifice began : the cry of the 
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12 of men. And they called Barnabas, Jupiter; and 
Paul, Mercury, because he was the chief speaker. 

13 And the priest of Jupiter, whose statue was before 
the city, brought oxen and garlands unto the gate¬ 
ways, and would have done sacrifice with the multi- 

14 tudes. But when the apostles, Barnabas and Paul, 
heard, they rent their own garments, and sprang 

15 forth unto the multitude, crying out, and .saying, 
Sirs, why do ye these things ? We also are men of 
like nature with you, and bring you good tidings 
that ye should turn from these vain gods unto the 
living God, which made the heaven and the earth 

16 and the sea and all that is therein: who in the 
past generations suffered all the nations to walk in 

17 their own ways. Nevertheless he left not himself 
without witness, in that he doeth good, and giveth 
you rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling 

18 your hearts with food and gladness. And with these 

_i_ 

people, which was really the gods came clown , not the gods are come 
downy seems to imply the disappearance of the heavenly visitors. 
Had they been present, they must have discovered beforehand the 
nature of the proceedings even from gestures, etc. Nor can we 
assume that the Lyeaonian language alone was used throughout, 
seeing that the apostles address the people in Greek ; or that Saul 
of Tarsus was wholly ignorant of that dialect. It is worth notice 
that a Phrygian legend represents these very gods Zeus and Hermes 
as visiting in human form the cottage of Baucis and Philemon in 
these parts (cf. Ovid, Met . viii. 626); for Lycaonia was a part of 
ancient Phrygia. The designation of Paul as Hermes the ready* 
tongued ambassador of heaven, more conspicuous by his gifts of 
speech than by his personal presence, is explained in the text: the 
designation of Barnabas as king of the gods was perhaps suggested 
by his dignified attitude as chief of the mission. 

15-17. This simple appeal to the principles of natural religion 
illustrates the care with which the apostles adapted their language 
to their audience. The description of the Creator is borrowed from 
the fourth commandment (Ex. xx. 11), or from Ps. cxlvi. 6. 
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sayings scarce restrained they the multitudes from 
doing sacrifice unto them. But there came 19 

after them Jews from Antioch and Iconium who 
persuaded the multitudes, and stoned Paul, and 
dragged him out of the city, supposing he had been 
dead. But when the disciples had come round about 20 
him, he rose up and went into the city : and on 
the morrow he departed with Barnabas to Derbe. 
And when they had preached the gospel to that 21 
city, and made many disciples, they returned to 
Lystra, and to Iconium, and to Antioch, confirming 22 
the souls of the disciples, exhorting them to continue 
in the faith, and that we must through many 
tribulations enter into the kingdom of God. And 23 
when they had appointed them elders in every 


10. The rejection of divine honours coupled with a denunciation 
of their gods could not fail to produce a revulsion of feeling against 
the apostles amidst the populace ; of which the Jews, who had 
‘logged their steps, skilfully availed themselves, perhaps denouncing 
them as sorcerers. 

The stoning of Paul was not, like that of Stephen, a judicial 
sentence, but an illegal act of mob-violence. He had therefore no 
difficulty on his recovery in withdrawing with the aid of his friends 
to a place of safety, though bruised and stunned. No hint is given 
of a miraculous escape either here or in 2 Cor. xi. 25. 

22. The use of the first person plural instead of the third in this 
verse suggests the presence of the author himself on the scene : not 
indeed with the same certainty as in the later chapters: for it may 
in this case be merely a rhetorical device, such as is often employed 
hy Greek writers to add life to the narrative. But this is hardly 
consonant with the author’s usual style : there is further ground for 
the presumption that he was converted during this mission-journey, 
for lie reappears on the occasion of Paul’s next visit to these parts as 
a Christian of some standing. (See Intr. p. 10.) Some vivid touches 
in the previous narrative suggest that the author had a share in the 
conflict of opinions at the Pisidian Antioch. 

23. On the appointment of elders see Appendix. 
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church, they prayed with fasting, and commended 
them to the Lord, on whom they had believed. 

24 And they passed through Pisidia, and came to Pam- 

25 phylia. And when they had spoken the word in 

26 Perga, they went down to Attalia ; and thence sailed 
away to Antioch, whence they had been committed 
to the grace of God for the work which they had 

27 fulfilled. And when they were come, and had 
gathered the church together, they reported all that 
God had done with them, and that he had opened 

28 a door of faith unto the Gentiles. And they abode 
no little time with the disciples. 

15 And certain men came down from Judaea and 
taught the brethren, Except ye be circumcised after 


25. As Perga was some miles up the river Cestrus, and Paul and 
Barnabas were now desirous of securing a passage to the coast of 
Sj'ria in some passing vessel, they proceed overland to Attalia on 
the sea-coast. 

28. The mission-journey took place during the seven years which 
intervened between the two visits of Paul and Barnabas to Jeru¬ 
salem, i.e. between 43 and 50. (See Intr. p. 27.) It may have 
absorbed half the time : the rest was spent in Antioch either before 
their start or after their return. 

1-32. It seems strange at first sight that so many years elapsed 
after the first admission of Gentiles to Christian baptism before this 
agitation was set on foot to enforce their circumcision ; for the 
baptism of Cornelius was probably not later than 38, twelve years 
before. Though the outpouring of the Spirit upon them in itself 
settled once for all their right to baptism, communion with those 
whom every Jew had long regarded .as unclean must have given 
serious offence to many pious Christians from the beginning. The 
truth is that the momentous consequences of the new departure were 
naturally slow in manifesting themselves. For some years the mass 
of the Church still belonged to the circumcision ; and the Gentile 
Christians formed too insignificant a minority to excite religious 
jealousy or threaten the exclusive ascendency of their Jewish 
brethren. The success of Paul’s preaching first opened men’s eyes 
to the magnificent future of the Gentile church. Then for the first 
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the custom of Moses, ve cannot be saved. And 2 
when there arose a dissension, and no small question¬ 
ing on the part of Paul and Barnabas with them, 
the brethren determined that Paul and Barnabas, 


time devout Gentiles pressed into the Church in numbers that 
threatened to swamp the Jewish section ; and the alarming prospect 
of a Gentile church, raised by baptism to the same privileges in the 
sight of God, but free from the obligations of the law, roused Jewish 
Christians to urge the value, if not the necessity, of circumcision, as 
the seal of the baptismal covenant. The Church was on the brink 
of a formidable schism ; for the mother church of Antioch under the 
leadership of Paul and Barnabas adopted the cause of Gentile liberty, 
while the enormous preponderance of the circumcision in the church 
of Jerusalem made it a stronghold of the Judaizing party. This 
danger was averted by the Christian wisdom of the leading apostles 
on both sides ; and a satisfactory modus rivendi was devised, which 
might pave the way for the eventual fusion of Jew and Gentile 
in one united brotherhood. Gentile Christians were exempted from 
circumcision and the law, but the uncleannesses, whether legal or 
moral, which were most offensive to Jewish feeling, were specially 
prohibited. This decision had not indeed distinct authority from 
the whole Church. For, besides the apostles and the representatives 
of the church of Antioch, the council contained onlv members of 
the church of Jerusalem ; but it had sufficient authority with all 
Jewish Christians elsewhere to check agitation and restore peace to 
the Church. This result was mainly due to the influence of the 
leading apostles, who heartily supported the claims of the Gentile 
Christians both in private conference and public address, though 
they abstained from pressing apostolic authority or pleading a divine 
commission for the settlement of the question. The great principle 
of Gentile liberty was finally established by this formal recognition 
at Jerusalem : the concessions on the other hand made to Jewish 
feeling in regard to ceremonial uncleanness, being in their nature 
temporary, were disregarded a few years later by Paul himself (1 Cor, 
vi. 12-20, viii. 1-13), when he promulgated a new law of unclean¬ 
ness based on the teaching of Christ, and developed a Christian 
doctrine of real uncleanness before God in place of the ceremonial 
purity required by the Mosaic law. 

Gal. ii. 1-10 presents a lively picture of the conference, its various 
parties and the currents of feeling that prevailed amidst them, the 
temper and conduct of the leading actors, written by Paul himself 
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and certain other of them, should go up to Jerusa¬ 
lem unto the apostles and elders about this question. 

3 They therefore, being brought on their way 
b y the church, passed through both Phoenicia and 
Samaria, declaring the conversion of the Gentiles: 

4 and they caused great joy unto all the brethren. And 
when they were come to Jerusalem, they were received 
of the church and the apostles and the elders, and 
they reported all things that God had done with 

5 them. But there rose up certain of the sect of the 
Pharisees which had believed, saying, It is needful 
to circumcise them and to command them to keep 
the law of Moses. 

6 And the apostles and the elders were gathered 


not long after, while circumcision was still a burning question in the 
Galatian church. (See Appendix on Gal. ii. 1-10.) From this it 
appears that the visit to Jerusalem was first suggested to Paul by 
a revelation : whether in a vision, or by the Spirit in the Church, 
is left uncertain ; the history, after its manner, states only the 
decision of the Church, evidently prompted by him and Barnabas. 
It is there stated that Titus, a Gentile convert, was one of the 
delegates—a choice which evinces clearly the spirit prevailing in 
the church of Antioch. The same passage records the complete 
recognition at Jerusalem of the apostolic independence of Paul and 
Barnabas as apostles of the Gentiles. 

3. The predominance of Gentiles in the Phoenician seaports ensured 
Paul and Barnabas an enthusiastic reception there : nor did the 
Samaritans cherish the same jealousy of Gentile converts as the Jews. 
Their hearty welcome at Jerusalem is more striking : their successes 
amongst the Gentiles were accepted as a proof that God was with them. 

5. The antagonists to Christian liberty are here stigmatised as 
Pharisees in spite of their conversion : Gal. ii. 4 denounces them 
still more severely as false brethren who had made their way into 
the Church by a side door with treacherous designs. The term 
believed here denotes simply profession of the faith without regard 
to its depth or sincerity. 

6, 7. Gal. ii. 2 mentions private conferences on this occasion : this 
narrative records prolonged discussion amidst the apostles and elders. 
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together to consider of this matter. And when 7 

there had been much questioning, Peter rose up 
and said unto them, 

Brethren, ye know how that a good while ago 
God made choice among you that by my mouth 

the Gentiles should hear the word of the gospel, 

and believe. And God, which knoweth the heart, 8 
bare them witness, giving them the Holy Ghost, 
even as he did unto us; and put no difference be- 9 
tween us and them, cleansing their hearts by the 
faith. Now therefore why tempt ye God, that ye 10 
put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples which 
neither our fathers nor we were able to bear ? 

But we believe that we are saved, in like manner 11 
as they, through the grace of the Lord Jesus. 

And all the multitude kept silence, and gave 12 


The final meeting seems to have been public, for v. 12 notes the 
presence of a multitude, and v. 22 records the concurrence of the 
whole Church with the apostles and elders. The apostolic addresses 
carry out apparently a preconcerted plan, which had assigned the 
opening to Peter, the record of Gentile conversion to Paul and Bar¬ 
nabas, and the duty of moving the final resolution to James. 

7-11. Peter pleads the divine commission formerly given him to 
preach the word to the Gentiles, and the divine attestation of the 
Spirit vouchsafed to them, as proofs of God’s acceptance of them on 
an equal footing with Israel. He denounces the opposition as 
tempting God, i.e. trying his patience by resistance to his declared 
will. He reminds them that Israel had found it impossible to keep 
the law, and depended like the Gentiles on the free grace of God for 
salvation. The close agreement of this speech with Pauline doctrine 
is remarkable. 

9. the faith] l.e. the Christian faith. The same language is used 
in Rom. iii. 30, where the uncircumcision are said to be justified 
through the faith , not like the circumcision by faith. Neither apostle 
attributes cleansing or justifying power to faith as an inward dis¬ 
position of the heart apart from its object. Faith in God or Christ 
alone is saving faith. 
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audience to Barnabas and Paul recounting how 
many signs and wonders God had wrought among 

13 the Gentiles by them. And after they had held 
their peace, James answered, saying, 

14 Brethren, hearken unto me. Symeon hath re¬ 
counted how God at the first did visit the Gentiles, 

15 to take out of them a people for his name. And 
with him agree the words of the prophets; as it is 
written, 

16 After these things I will return, 

And will build again the tabernacle of David, 
which is fallen; 


13. James] The prominence of James, the Lord’s brother, in the 
church of Jerusalem has been already indicated in xii. 17 (see note 
there). In this narrative the two figures of Peter and James over¬ 
shadow the rest of the Twelve. Gal. ii. 9 so far corrects this view 
as to place the silent figure of John beside them ; but otherwise 
confirms it by distinguishing these three as acknowledged pillars of 
the Church. That epistle further classes James as one of the 
apostles. Unlike the Twelve, his apostolic functions seem limited 
to Jerusalem, but as the Twelve made that city their headquarters, 
and wielded supreme authority there by Christ’s own commission, it 
is difficult to reconcile their position with the personal authority of 
James. 

13-21. James accepts the Gentiles as called of God in his eternal 
counsels. The ground on which he urges their conformity in 
certain points with the Mosaic law is not as essential to their own 
salvation, but as a reasonable concession to their Jewish brethren, 
which might enable both branches of the Church to maintain un¬ 
broken communion in one Christian brotherhood. There is however 
a perceptible difference in his tone from that of Peter, for he does 
not, like Peter, admit the absolute equality of baptized Jews and 
Gentiles before God; and the Judaizing party were perhaps en¬ 
couraged to hope for his sympathy in subsequent attempts to treat 
Gentile Christians as, in a measure, unclean (Gal. ii. 12). 

16-18. These verses reproduce substantially the lxx. version of 
Amos ix. 11, 12. The prophet looks forward to a day of visitation 
and restoration after Israel had been sifted among the heathen, when 
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Yea, the ruins thereof will I build again. 

And I will set it up: 

That the residue of men may seek after the Lord, 17 

And all the Gentiles upon whom my name is called, 

Saith the Lord who doeth these things, 
known unto him from the beginning of the world. 18 
Wherefore my sentence is, that we do not further 19 
trouble them, which from among the Gentiles are 
turning to God; but that we write unto them, that 20 
they abstain from the pollutions of idols, and from 
fornication, and from things strangled, and from 
blood. For Moses from generations of old hath in 21 

the remnant of Israel with the Gentiles who are called by the name 
of God shall seek him in his restored temple. The B. V. of Amos 
ix. 12 is very obscure. 

18. known unto him] This clause is not adopted from Amos, but 
added by the speaker. The prophet had declared these things to be 
the Lord’s doing, the apostle adds that they were also known unto him 
from tht bcfjinniinj , i.e. foreknown and preordained, intimating 
thereby that it was God’s eternal purpose thus to bring the Gentiles 
eventually into his kingdom through the agency of his chosen people. 

20. The restrictions here imposed on Gentile liberty are not based 
on any general principle, ceremonial or moral, but arc aimed at 
practices which were habitual among Gentiles, but specially offensive 
to Jews. Two of them inculcate the saeredness of blood, which the 
law identified with life in the mystic symbolism of its sacrificial 
system—a principle which had become associated in the Jewish 
mind with the sanctity of life : two directly attacked the idolatrous 
feasts and licentious pleasures by which votaries were attracted to 
many heathen temples. They differed from the Christian law of 
uncleanness which Paul developed a few years later out of his 
Master’s teaching ; for while he condemned fornication as essentially 
unclean, he pronounced meats to be utterly indifferent, save so far 
as any conscience was affected by the act of eating. But for the 
present he accepted these rules as a proper sacrifice to the conscience 
of Jewish brethren and the peace of the Church. 

21. This appeal to the reading of the Law on Sabbath days would 
come home with force to Gentile Christians who were then habitual 
worshippers in the synagogue. 
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every city them that preach him, being read in the 

22 synagogues every sabbath. Then pleased it 

the apostles and the elders with the whole church 
to choose out men of their own company, and send 
them to Antioch ^vith Paul and Barnabas; namely 
Judas called Barsabbas, and Silas, chief men among 

23 the brethren: and they wrote by them, The apostles 
and the elder brethren unto the brethren which 
are of the Gentiles in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia, 

24 greeting: Forasmuch as we heard that certain which 
went out from us had troubled you, unsettling 
your souls with words which we did not enjoin; 

25 it pleased us, having come to one accord, to choose 
out men and send them unto you with our beloved 

26 Barnabas and Paul, men that have offered up their 


22. pleased] This word must be taken as expressing a formal 
decision of the assembled congregation. The same Greek word 
recurs in the same sense in vv. 25, 28, and the corresponding sub¬ 
stantive is rendered ordinances in xvi. 4. 

Barsabbas] The identity of patronymic suggests that this was a 
brother of Judas Barsabbas, named in i. 23. 

Silas] This shorter form of his name is employed in the Acts, the 
longer Latin form Silvanus in the epistles of Peter and Paul. 

23. The Greek forms of salutation, with which the letter begins 
and ends, suggest that it was written originally in Greek, being 
addressed to Greek brethren. 

the elder brethren] Not the elders and brethren , as in the B. V.: 
the church of Jerusalem so describe themselves in addressing 
younger churches. 

Cilicia] These churches had probably been planted by Paul before 
he left Tarsus. 

25. haying 1 come to one accord] This exact rendering of the Greek 
text notifies the fact that they did not arrive at agreement without 
much previous discussion. 

26. offered up] The B. V. hazarded expresses imperfectly the pro¬ 
longed surrender of the whole life to Christ’s service which is here 
asserted. 
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lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. We 27 
have sent therefore Judas and Silas, who themselves 
also shall report to you the same things by word of 
mouth. For it hath pleased the Holy Ghost and us 28 
to lay upon you no greater burden than these neces¬ 
sary things; that ye abstain from things sacrificed 29 
to idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, 
and from fornication; from which if ye keep your¬ 
selves, it shall be well with you. Fare ye well. 

So they, being let go, went down to Antioch: and 30 
when they had gathered the multitude together, they 
delivered the epistle. And they, when they had read 31 
it, rejoiced for the comfort. And Judas and Silas, 32 
being themselves also prophets, comforted the brethren 
with many words, and confirmed them. And after 33 
they had spent some time there, they were let go 
in peace from the brethren unto those that had sent 
them. But Paul and Barnabas tarried in Antioch, 35 


28. The Church claims the sanction of the Spirit for her decision in 
virtue of the promise of Christ to grant the Spirit as her living guide. 

31, 32. comfort, comforted] The letter did not convey consolation 
or exhortation so much as encouragement (in Scripture language 
comfort ) by the sympathy of which it assured them : so also Judas 
and Silas, being prophets, i.e. inspired preachers, encouraged them 
in the faith. 

34. This verse Notwithstanding it pleased Silas to abide there still 
is an addition to the original text, inserted probably to explain his 
subsequent companionship with Paul. Silas did not however, like 
Barnabas, receive a joint commission with Paul at Antioch, nor 
start with him from that city, but joined him in Asia Minor; for the 
plural is first used in reference to the mission at xvi. 4. Probably 
he repaired to Jerusalem to render an account of his mission to 
Antioch before joining Paul. 

35. This verse points to a prolonged stay at Antioch, though it 
might have been expected that Paul would have hastened to revisit 
his churches in Asia Minor with the message of peace from Jerusalem. 
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teaching and preaching the word of the Lord, with 
many others also. 

36 And after some days Paul said unto Barnabas, Let 
us go again and visit the brethren in every city where 
we proclaimed the word of the Lord, and see how 

37 they do. And Barnabas wished to take with them 

38 John also, who was called Mark. But Paul thought 
not good to take him with them, who fell off from 
them from Pamphylia, and went not with them to 

39 the work. And debate grew hot between them, so 
that they parted asunder one from the other, and 
Barnabas took Mark with him, and sailed away to 

40 Cyprus; but Paul chose Silas, and went forth, being 


The epistle to the Galatians fully explains this delay. The centre 
of interest was transferred from Jerusalem to Antioch, which Peter 
visited after the return of Paul and Barnabas. Here some Christians 
from Jerusalem, who still retained prejudices against full communion 
with Gentile Christians, attempted indirectly to undermine the 
recent settlement, and succeeded in gaining some countenance from 
Peter and Barnabas, against which Paul found it necessary to protest 
openly. His presence was therefore much needed at Antioch. On 
the other hand, no movement of this kind manifested itself in the 
Galatian churches till after his next visit. 

36-39. The altercation which determined Paul and Barnabas to 
follow each of them his own independent course, though it turned 
on the conduct of Mark, was not purely personal. While Mark had 
formerly preferred the ties of Jerusalem to the claims of the mission 
to the Gentiles, Barnabas had recently been tempted by Jerusalem 
influences to put a slight on Gentile Christians. The hearts of both 
were evidently turning back to Jerusalem, while Paul was looking 
forth to the great Gentile world as his future harvest. They did 
well therefore to sever their connexion. It enabled each to choose 
the sphere of labour he most coveted. There is no trace of per¬ 
manent estrangement. Paul writes of both in subsequent epistleB 
with continued respect and affection as trusted fellow-labourers. 
Both disappear at this point from the Acts. 

40. The same antecedents that made Silas a welcome representa¬ 
tive at Antioch of the Jerusalem church recommended him to Paul 
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commended by the brethren to the grace of the Lord. 
And he went through Syria and Cilicia, confirming 41 
the churches. 

And he stayed at Derbe also and at Lystra: and 16 
behold a certain disciple was there, named Timothy, 
the son of a Jewess which believed; but his father 
was a Greek. The same was well reported of by the 2 
brethren that were at Lystra and Iconium. Him 3 
would Paul have to go forth with him; and took 

as a companion in his new mission. While he stood high in the 
confidence of his own church, his selection proves his cordial 
sympathy with Paul aiul Barnabas on the question of Gentile liberty. 

He was moreover like Paul a Roman citizen, and therefore more in 
sympathy with a Graeco-Roman population than most Jews, and 
better able to enter into Paul’s enthusiastic desire to win the Roman 
world to Christ. 

41. The first object of this visitation tour was the group of churches 
in Syria and Cilicia, of which Antioch was itself the centre; he then 
proceeded to those north of Mount Taurus. As he crossed the range 
from Cilicia, he approached these in the inverse order to his former 
visit, beginning with Derbe and ending with the Pisidian Antioch. 

1-3. Timothy, though found at Lystra, was known at Iconium 
also: that was probably his mother’s home, for the synagogue and 
principal Jewish colony were there. He was ajready a <1 isciple : 
and as Paul claims him in his epistles as his own child in the faith, 
he must have been converted during the former mission journey. He 
attached himself with singular devotion to the apostle, and inspired 
in him the utmost confidence and affection, as is attested by epistles 
from Asia, Greece, and Rome alike. 

He was already half a Jew by birth, and more than half in faith ; 
for his mother had trained him carefully from a child in the Jewish 
scriptures, and doubtless in general accordance with Jewish law and 
customs. But he had not yet been circumcised, probably from 
respect to the wishes or the memory of his Greek father. He was 
now of an age to decide between the faith of his father and his 
mother, and chose the latter with Paul’s approval. It would have 
seriously prejudiced the apostle in addressing Jews, if his chosen 
minister and companion had taken occasion by his conversion to 
draw back from his mother’s faith and claim Gentile freedom from 
the law. 
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and circumcised him because of the Jews that were 
in those parts: for they all knew that his father was 

4 a Greek. And as they went through the cities, they 
delivered them the ordinances to keep, that had been 
determined of the apostles and elders which were at 

5 Jerusalem. Now the churches were strength¬ 

ened in the faith, and were increasing in number 


4. The cities here referred to are evidently those of southern 
Galatia, Derbe and Lystra, Iconiuin and Antioch. These churches 
had not been represented at the council of Jerusalem, and the letter 
despatched by the council was not formally addressed to them (see 
xv. 23). But the decision could not fail to carry great weight with 
the Jewish Christians there, and Paul had good reason for delivering 
copies of it to those churches. His rivals however apparently 
misconstrued the act as a virtual submission on his part to the 
Twelve and the church of Jerusalem, and he was forced in con¬ 
sequence to vindicate his apostolic independence by his epistle to 
the Galatians. 

ordinances] The term decrees adopted in the B. V. suggests that 
these rules had been made binding on the whole Church. They 
were in fact merely resolutions adopted by the church of Jerusalem 
in condemnation of the claims urged by certain members of their 
own church, and claimed no authority in Galatia beyond the moral 
weight of apostolic sanction. 

5-10. The opening words And so of v. 5 in the B. V. present 
that verse as a mere conclusion of the preceding section, and the 
Revised Version carries out the same view by placing a wide break 
at its close. But this rendering conveys a false idea of the author’s 
meaning ; for the verse is really an introduction to the subsequent 
narrative, just as ix. 31 is to the journey of Peter. The welfare 
of the established churches is here related as an indispensable 
preliminary to the missionary tour which filled the author’s mind ; 
and the central thought of the whole paragraph is the providential 
guidance which led the apostles, without any design of their own, 
from the heart of Asia Minor to the city of Philippi. The arrival at 
Philippi was a crisis in the author’s life ; for there he entered on 
his career as an evangelist in obedience to a distinct call from God. 
And this section recounts the successive steps by which the Spirit 
overruled the will of the apostles in order to shape the destined 
course for them and him. 
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daily. And they went through the country of Phrygia 6 
and Galatia, having been forbidden of the Holy Ghost 


Four events determined this course: first, the completion of the 
visitation tour; secondly, the prohibition to preach in Asia, which in 
the Acts means Asiatic Greece, the western zone of the province 
Asia, its eastern zone being designated Phrygia (see Appendix) ; 
thirdly, the prohibition to preach in Bithynia; fourthly, the vision 
at Troas. These are here presented in combination, and an examin¬ 
ation of the circumstances enables the reader to see in them one 
continuous chain of divine appointment. On reaching the last of 
the Galatian churches, the Pisidian Antioch, three courses only 
were open to Paul and Silas, to retrace their steps and revisit the 
Galatian churches, to proceed westwards in the direction of Ephesus, 
or northwards across Phrygia (for the southward route to the 
Levant was barred by the compact with Barnabas). The first 
divine revelation left them therefore no option but to turn north¬ 
wards. Their route now led direct to Nicaea and Nicomedia, great 
Greek cities in Western Bithynia, and Paul meditated preaching 
there. But the same road led also to Troas; for at a certain point, 
described in v. 7 as over against Alysia, a road branched off to the 
left, and there the Spirit bade them turn aside from their intended 
journey onward. This new road eventually landed them at Troas, 
where the sea was open before them, and they received the final 
intimation of the Spirit summoning them to cross into Macedonia. 
It is interesting to note here what free play the Spirit allowed to 
tiie spontaneous energy of the apostles, intervening only at three 
decisive turning points, viz. at Antioch, at the next junction of 
roads, and at Troas, yet guiding them effectively to the goal. The 
author evidently viewed, and intended his readers to view, the 
three revelations as successive links in a continuous chain which 
bridged the interval between Antioch and Philippi. 

This view is obviously fatal to the theory which interposes in the 
middle of this journey a successful missionary tour into Northern 
Galatia. If so, Paul and Silas must have turned their backs on 
Troas when they reached the point over against Mysia, and inter¬ 
rupted their journey for some months. The silence of the author, 
who joined them at Troas, about such an event would be incredible. 
I have however no doubt that the Galatian country here referred 
to was the southern part of the province. 

But why (it is asked) is this journey described as crossing Phrygia 
and the Galatian country, when it really started from Antioch in 
the Galatian province and afterwards traversed Phrygia ? The 
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7 to speak the word in Asia: and when they came 
over against Mysia, they were assaying to go into 
Bithynia: and the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not: 

8 so passing along Mysia they came down to Troas. 

9 And a vision appeared to Paul in the night; a man 
of Macedonia was standing, beseeching him, and say- 

10 ing, Come over into Macedonia, and help us. And 
when he had seen the vision, immediately we sought 


suggestion that Phrygia and Galatia may possibly have formed a 
compound term seems untrue as well as far-fetched. For the 
Phrygia of the Acts is as distinct from Galatia as it is from Asia 
(see Appendix on Provinces of Asia Minor), and here the Phrj'gian 
portion of the journey belonged in fact to the province of Asia. 
The reversal of what might seem the more natural order admits of 
simpler explanation; either because the whole journey, except the 
start across the territory of Antioch, lay across Phrygia, or because 
the author’s point of view was retrospective : it was at Troas that 
he joined the party, heard their report, and received the summons 
to Macedonia ; and there the distant fragment of the Galatian 
country fell naturally into a subordinate place. 

7. Spirit of Jesus] This expression is peculiar to this passage. 
The direction emanated from Jesus as supreme head of the Church ; 
but he did not appear in person: his Spirit warned them of the Lord’s 
will. 

8. passing along Mysia] Apparently the road to Troas skirted 
for some distance the southern border of Mysia. This part of their 
journey took them across Asia, and some critics have found a diffi¬ 
culty in reconciling this with the previous prohibition to preach in 
Asia. But that was not a general prohibition, only a temporary 
intervention of the Spirit, forbidding the execution of a specific plan 
for preaching at Ephesus. The mission to Asia was thereby simply 
postponed, not discouraged in future. 

Troas] This port was an important link in the communication 
between Rome and the East by the great imperial highway ending 
at Philippi. 

10. The abrupt change in this verse to the first person plural 
announces the presence of the author, and throws valuable light on 
a critical period of his life. For he not only met the apostolic party 
at Troas, but joined them as an important partner in their work, 
accepting the summons to Macedonia as a personal call, and embrac- 
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to depart to Macedonia, gathering that God had 
called us for to preach the gospel unto them. 

Putting out therefore from Troas we made a u 
straight course to Samothrace, and the day follow¬ 
ing to Neapolis, from thence to Philippi, being the 12 
first city of Macedonia in the region, a Roman 
colony: and we were in that city abiding certain 
days. And on the sabbath we went forth without 13 
the gate by the river side, where we supposed there 
was a place of prayer; and we sat down, and spake 
unto the women which came together. And a certain 14 
woman named Lydia, a seller of purple, of the city 
of Thyatira, which worshipped God, was a hearer: 
whose heart the Lord opened, to give heed unto the 
things which were spoken of Paul. And when she 15 
was baptized, and her household, she besought us, 
saying, If ye have judged me to be faithful to the 
Lord, come into my house and abide there. And 
she constrained us. And it came to pass, as 16 

we were going to the place of prayer, that a certain 


ing the mission as his own. He accompanied them to Philippi, took 
part in preaching there, and abode in the city after the enforced 
departure of Paul and Sil.as, to complete the work of the mission. 
He had probably been converted during Paul’s previous visit to 
Asia Minor. 

12. The great importance of Philippi as commanding the eastern 
end of the great military highway to Home, led Augustus to plant a 
Roman colony there after his victory over Brutus and Cassius. It 
was governed accordingly by two Roman magistrates (duumviri), 
who are referred to in v. 20. Apparently the Jews had no synagogue 
nor any regular house of prayer, but often met in a place near the 
river Gangites, outside the walls, for Sabbath worship. 

14. The crimson dyes of the Ionian coast were much prized, 
and the manufacture of crimson stuffs flourished in those parts. 
The existence of a guild of dyers at Thyatira is noted in in¬ 
scriptions. 
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maid having a spirit of divination met us, which 
brought her masters much business by soothsaying. 

17 The same following Paul and us cried out, saying, 
These men are servants of the Most High God, which 

18 proclaim unto you a way of salvation. And this 
did she many days. But Paul, being sore vexed, 
turned and said to the spirit, I command thee in the 
name of Jesus Christ to depart from her. And he 
departed that very hour. 

19 But when her masters saw that the hope of their 
business had departed, they laid hold on Paul and 
Silas, and dragged them into the marketplace before 

20 the rulers, and when they had brought them to the 
magistrates, they said, These men, being Jews, do 

21 exceedingly trouble our city, and proclaim customs 
which it is not lawful for us to receive or to observe, 

22 being Romans. And the multitude rose up together 


17. Delirious and incoherent utterances of this afflicted girl were 
probably interrupted by her masters, as those of the Pythia were by 
the Delphian priests ; but her recognition of the divine mission 
of the apostles, as attested by an eye-witness, was due to an inward 
prompting, analogous to the recognition of Christ by demoniacs. 

18. depart] The threefold repetition of this word is obviously 
intentional. Paul charged the evil spirit to depart , he departed , 
and the masters’ hope departed with him. Its use in Luke v. 8 
also illustrates its true meaning and the inadequacy of the B. V. 
come out of her . Its repeated use in the third gospel to denote the 
cure of demoniacs proves that the author recognized the independent 
existence of the evil spirit after he had come out, and the danger of 
his returning to haunt his victim, unless bidden also to depart. 

20. There was no doubt a strong prejudice in a Roman colony 
like Philippi against Jews, as starting from an alien basis of faith 
and morals. 

22. The treatment of Paul and Silas illustrates the summary 
proceedings of Roman magistrates in dealing with disorder amongst 
provincials. The accused being foreign Jews, and the accusers well- 
known citizens, they assume the truth of the charge without inquiry, 
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against them: and the magistrates rent off their 
garments, and commanded to beat them. And when 23 
they had laid many stripes upon them, they cast 
them into prison, charging the jailor to keep them 
safely: who, having received such a charge, cast 24 
them into the inner prison, and made their feet fast 
in the stocks. And in the midnight watch Paul 25 
and Silas were praying and singing hymns unto God, 
and the prisoners were listening to them; and sud- 26 
denly there was a great earthquake, so that the 
foundations of the prison-house were shaken: and 
immediately all the doors were opened, and every 
one’s bands were loosed. And the jailor being awaked 27 
out of sleep, and seeing the prison doors open, drew 
his sword, and was about to kill himself, supposing 
that the prisoners had escaped. But Paul cried with 28 
a loud voice, saying, Do thyself no harm: for we are 
all here. And he asked for lights, and sprang in, and, 29 
trembling for fear, fell down before Paul and Silas, 
and brought them out, and said, Sirs, what must I do 30 
to be saved? And they said, Believe on the Lord 31 


command their attendant lictors to use their rods, and shut Paul 
and Silas up for the night with the intention of turning them out of 
the city next day. It appears from 2 Cor. xi. 25, that Paul was 
three times beaten by order of Roman magistrates: no other occasion 
is specified in the Acts. 

24-26. The inner prison was probably a dark cell within the 
common prison. The nightly round of the watch was the only note 
of time. By this they knew, that the time of the earthquake was in 
the midnight watch. They were probably chained to the wall and 
their feet in the stocks, but both fastenings were loosened by the 
earthquake. 

30. The appeal of the jailor to Paul and Silas in his alarm, though 
mainly due to their fearless bearing, indicates some knowledge of 
their preaching as well, for the slave-girl had described them as 
announcing a way of salvation. 
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Jesus, and thou shalt be saved, thou and thy house. 

32 And they spake the word of the Lord unto him, with 

33 all that were in his house. And he took them the 
same hour of the night, and washed their stripes ; 

34 and was baptized, he and all his, immediately. And 
he brought them up into his house, and set meat 
before them, and rejoiced greatly with all his house, 
that he had believed God. 

35 But when it was day the magistrates sent the 

36 serjeants, saying, Let those men go. And the jailor 
reported the words to Paul, saying, The magistrates 
have sent to let you go: now therefore depart, and 

37 go in peace. But Paul said unto them, They beat 
us publicly uncondemned, being Homans, and cast 
us into prison: and do they now cast us out privily ? 
nay verily, but let them come themselves and bring 

38 us out. And the serjeants reported these things unto 
the magistrates: and they feared, when they heard 

39 that they were Romans ; and they came and besought 
them, and brought them out, and asked them to go 

40 away from the city. And they departed from the 


32-34. The jailor’s household had doubtless been impressed like 
him by the earthquake and the bearing of the apostles: their final 
conversion was determined by his example, as it seems. 

35. serjeants] The Roman name for these officers was liciors : 
they attended on magistrates of consular or praetorian authority to 
guard their persons and execute their orders, 

37-39. The most important privilege of a Roman citizen was the 
sacredness of his person : this w^s guarded by a right of appeal to 
the sovereign people in republican times, and subsequently to the 
emperor. Its violation was a serious offence, and the magistrates 
had reason to dread the consequences of their hasty violence. They 
therefore at once withdraw the order of expulsion, and request the 
apostles to depart quietly, that there may be no further disturbance. 
40. It appears from the change of person that the author did not 
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prison, and entered into the house of Lydia: and 
when they had seen the brethren, they comforted 
them and departed. 

Now when they had journeyed through Amphi- 17 
polis and Apollonia, they came to Thessalonica, where 
was a synagogue of the Jews: and Paul, as his custom 2 
was, went in unto them, and for three sabbath days 
reasoned with them from the scriptures, opening and 3 
alleging that it behoved the Christ to suffer, and to 
rise again from the dead, and that this Jesus, whom 
(said he) I proclaim unto you, is the Christ. And 4 
some of them were persuaded and threw in their 
lot with Paul and Silas; and of the devout Greeks 
a great multitude, and of the chief women not a 


share the imprisonment of Paul and Silas, nor accompany them on 
their departure. The first person plural does not reappear in the 
narrative till xx. 5. We there find him rejoining Paul at Philippi, 
and accompanying him from that city to Jerusalem as a delegate of 
the churches. Coupling this fact with his previous acceptance of the 
mission to Macedonia in v. 10 as a personal obligation, we may con¬ 
clude that he remained at Philippi to complete the unfinished work 
of conversion there, and devoted himself in the interval mainly to 
the churches of Macedonia. 

1. The apostles travelled rapidly over the 100 miles of the Egnatian 
highway between Philippi and Thessalonica, without making a stay 
at Amphipolis or Apollonia, neither of which cities contained a 
synagogue. The first they met with in Europe was at Thessa¬ 
lonica. 

3. Special mention is made of three Sabbaths only, but they stayed 
long enough in Thessalonica to receive two successive contributions 
from Philippi (Phil. iv. 15), and the establishment of a permanent 
church can hardly have been effected without a longer stay. The 
purport of these discourses was to open up the whole Scripture 
scheme of redemption, to set before the hearers the sufferings and 
resurrection of the destined Messiah, as there foreshown, and identify 
Jesus with him by comparison of his actual life. The line of reason¬ 
ing corresponded to that of Jesus on the way to Emmaus. 
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5 few. But the Jews, being moved with jealousy, took 
unto them certain vile fellows of the rabble, and 
gathering a crowd, set the city on an uproar; and 
assaulting the house of Jason, sought to bring them 

6 forth to the people. And when they found them 
not, they dragged Jason and certain brethren before 
the rulers of the city, crying, These that have turned 

7 the world upside down are come hither also: whom 
Jason hath received: and these all act contrary to 
the decrees of Caesar, saying that there is another 

S king, one Jesus. And they troubled the multitude 
and the rulers of the city, when they heard these 

9 things. And they took security of Jason and the 
rest, and let them go. 

10 And the brethren immediately conducted Paul 
and Silas away by night unto Beroea: and when 


5-7. Thessalonica was a free city with municipal magistrates and 
a popular assembly, besides being the residence of the Roman 
governor of Macedonia. The Jewish agitators hoped, by exciting 
the city mob of this commercial city against the preaching of the 
apostles, to provoke the interference of the assembly, and perhaps 
convince the magistrates that they were revolutionary and anarchical 
fanatics. It is worthy of note that the first epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians, written not long afterwards, though it warmly commends 
the zeal and constancy of the converts under persecution, their faith 
and mutual love, suggests at the same time that excited expectation 
of the return of Christ and of the day of the Lord, had somewhat 
impaired the modesty, sobriety, and good order of some converts, 
creating in consequence a prejudice against the gospel. The recent 
action of the magistrates at Philippi made it easy too to denounce 
the apostles as revolutionary fanatics, and Paul’s discourses gave a 
specious handle for the charge that he was setting up king Messiah 
against Caesar. 

Jason is otherwise unknown : his Greek name would suggest that 
he was one of the devout Greeks who believed, were it not that 
foreign Jews constantly adopted Gentile names. The Jason named 
in Rom. xvi. 21 was at Corinth. 
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they had come to the synagogue of the Jews went 
away. Now these were more noble than those in n 
Thessaloniea, in that they received the word with all 
readiness of mind, examining the scriptures daily, 
whether these things were so. Many of them there- 12 
fore believed; also of the Greek women of good 
reputation, and of men, not a few. But when the 13 
Jews of Thessaloniea had knowledge that the word 
of God was proclaimed of Paul at Beroea also, they 
came, stirring up and troubling the multitudes there 
also. But the brethren then immediately sent away 14 
Paul to go as it were to the sea: and both Silas and 
Timothy stayed behind there. And they that con- 15 
ducted Paul brought him as far as Athens: and 
receiving a commandment unto Silas and Timothy 
that they should come to him with all speed, they 
departed. 

Now while Paul waited for them at Athens, his 16 
spirit was stirred within him, as he beheld the city 


14, 15. Paul was evidently the chief object of Jewish hostility. 
Silas and Timothy were comparatively safe. This narrative suggests 
that in spite of his urgent summons they did not rejoin him (as he 
expected) at Athens, nor till some weeks after his arrival at Corinth. 
It appears however from 1 Thess. iii. 1-6 that Timothy at least did 
follow him to Athens and was sent back to Thessaloniea: he probably 
visited Philippi also, for Silas and Timothy brought with them a 
contribution from the Christians of Philippi. (Compare 2 Cor. xi. 9 
with Phil. iv. 15.) 

The party who conducted Paul made a feint of proceeding to the 
coast to take ship for Greece, but really made their way by land to 
Athens. As a further precaution they left their destination uncertain, 
so that Silas and Timothy had to await their return from Athens 
before they could follow. 

16. Roman Athens retained the literary preeminence of the ancient 
city, though its extensive commerce and political importance were 
gone. It was now the principal university, in which the young 
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17 filled with idols. He reasoned therefore in the syna¬ 
gogue with the Jews and the devout persons, and in 
the market-place daily with them that met with him. 

18 But certain also of the Epicurean and Stoic philoso¬ 
phers encountered him. And some said, What would 
this babbler say ? other some, He seemeth to be a 
setter forth of foreign gods; because he preached 

19 Jesus and the resurrection. And they took hold of 
him and brought him to the Areopagus, saying, May 


Roman nobility received their higher education from Greek instruc¬ 
tors, and in which the schools of philosophy, whose lectures contri¬ 
buted largely to determine the theoretical standard of morality and 
religion, had their headquarters. The language of the B. V. icholly 
given to idolatry gives quite a false impression of the city. It 
was filled with statues of gods, but these represented religious 
aestheticism or art-worship rather than superstition. It was the 
absence of earnest devotion or serious faith in God that stirred the 
spirit of Paul to indignant protest. 

18. Epicureans and Stoics were then the great teachers of morality 
in the Roman world. The former recognised the pursuit of happiness 
as the great incentive to human action, but differed widely in their 
definitions of happiness ; some associating it with perfect peace of 
mind, and so urging the importance of virtuous life and kindly 
feelings for its attainment, while others impaired the springs of 
faith and action by degrading it to the level of careless ease and 
selfish pleasure. The Stoics set a nobler ideal of perfect wisdom and 
virtue before their followers, and inculcated the faithful fulfilment 
of duty in language worthy of the best Christian moralists ; but the 
isolation of their system from human sympathy fostered a cold self- 
centered pride, as disdainful of humanity or loving kindness as their 
fatalist theories were alien from belief in divine love. The Stoic 
impersonation of Destiny and the Epicurean description of passion¬ 
less gods rose above the degraded images of polytheism, but were 
alike removed from the Christian ideal of a loving God and Father. 

foreign gods] The worship of the risen Jesus sounded to Greek 
ears like the addition of another foreign deity to the Greek 
Pantheon. 

19. It is uncertain whether the name Areopagus {Mars' hill) 
denotes the hill or the ancient court which sat there and took its 
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we know what this new teaching is, which is spoken 
of by thee? For thou bringest certain amazing things 20 
to our ears: we would know therefore what these 
things mean. (Now all the Athenians and the 21 
strangers sojourning there had leisure for nothing else, 
but either to tell or to hear some new thing.) And 22 
Paul stood in the midst of the Areopagus, and said, 
Men of Athens, in all things I perceive that ye 
are somewhat religious. For as I went about, and 23 
observed the objects of your worship I found an 


name from it; but the statement that the men, who encountered 
Paul and questioned him, laid hold of him also and brought him to 
the Areopagus, indicates that they brought him before a court: nor 
was Mars’ hill at all an appropriate place for a public address. The 
subsequent context contains indeed no trace of criminal procedure : 
the motive assigned in v. 21 is simply curiosity : the attitude of 
Paul is not that of a prisoner on his trial, nor is any hint given of a 
verdict being so much as expected. A criminal prosecution in 
defence of the established religion would in fact have revolted free- 
thinking and philosophic Athens. On the other hand, Paul’s answer 
does read like a formal vindication of the new creed : there is reason 
to believe that the ancient court retained some function of quasi- 
religious supervision over teaching, though without penal juris¬ 
diction, and one of the hearers is described as a member of the court. 
Though not himself on his trial, his teaching was apparently subjected 
to inquiry before the court. 

22-31. The divine nature forms the central subject of Paul’s 
address. It enlarges on the one God (in contrast with the mere 
puppets whom men call gods)—creator and lord of all, author of life 
and breath and all things—a real living personal God, whose provi¬ 
dence has ordered man’s history, unseen yet ever near, who is man’s 
spiritual father. He it is who now summons men to repentance, 
who has ordained a day of righteous judgment, and given token of 
his will by raising from the dead the future judge of the world. 

22, 23. The existence of altars to an unknown god is confirmed by 
Pausanias (i. 1, 4) and by Philostratus ( Vit. Apollon, vi. 3). The 
apostle interprets it as an indication of right religious instinct, groping 
in the dark after the true God, and seizes on this imperfect beginning 
of the fear of God as affording him common ground with his hearers. 
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altar also with this inscription, To an unknown God. 
What therefore ye worship in ignorance, that declare 

24 I unto you. The God that made the world and all 
things therein—he, being Lord of heaven and earth, 

25 dwelleth not in temples made with hands; neither 
is he tended by men's hands, as though he needed 
anything, seeing he himself giveth to all life and 

26 breath and all things: and he made from one father 
every nation of men for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth, determining appointed times and the bounds 

27 of their habitation; that they should seek God, if 
they might indeed feel after him and find him, though 

2 S he is not really far from each one of us: for in him 
we live and move and have our being; as certain 
also of your own poets have said, For we are his 

29 offspring also. Being then the offspring of God, we 
ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto 
gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and device 

30 of man. Now the times of ignorance God overlooked; 
but now announceth to men that all everywhere 

31 should repent; inasmuch as he hath appointed a day, 
in the which he will judge the world in righteousness 
by the man whom he hath ordained; whereof he 


24. This verse coincides closely with the argument and language 
of Stephen in vii. 48. 

25. This language points to ceremonial attendance rendered by the 
priests, such as washing and dressing the statues, carrying them in 
state, installing them on couches for the banquet, which confounded 
the idol form with the deity. 

28. In order the better to gain a hearing, Paul adopts the language 
of Greek poets, Aratus and perhaps Cleanthes, describing man as the 
offspring of God, to express the Scripture revelation that man is 
made in the image of God. So Adam is called in Luke iii. 38 the 
son of God, and God is described in Heb. xii. 9 as the Father of our 
spirits. 
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hath given assurance unto all men, in that he raised 
him from the dead. Now when they heard 32 

of a resurrection of the dead, some mocked, but others 
said, We will hear thee yet again of this matter. So 33 
Paul departed from among them. But certain men 34 
clave unto him, and believed: among whom was 
also Dionysius the Areopagite, and a woman named 
Damaris, and others with them. 

After these things he departed from Athens, and 18 
came to Corinth. And he found a certain Jew 2 


32. The immortality of the disembodied spirit was a familiar 
thought to Athenians, not so the Christian doctrine of the Resurrec¬ 
tion, which excited interest or provoked mockery by its novelty. 

1. There was little in the new Corinth to recall the more famous 
ancient city. Her imperial pride as the mother of colonies, the 
hereditary dignity and splendour of her merchant princes, the 
artistic skill of her artisans, had perished in the utter ruin of city 
and people in b.c. 146. Roman Corinth was a new colony consisting 
mainly of freedmen, planted by J. Caesar in his last years. It soon 
became a wealthy mart of commerce, the capital of Acliaia and 
residence of the proconsul, but suffered from democratic license and 
turbulence. The Isthmian games were revived, it became a favourite 
resort of pleasure seekers, and the temple of Aphrodite became 
again infamous for vicious self-indulgence. But with all its vices 
the growing city offered a more favourable opening for the preaching 
of the gospel by its vigorous and varied life than philosophic Athens, 
and Paul made it his home for nearly two years. 

2. Aquila and Priscilla were intimately associated with the life of 
Paul as fellow-labourers both in the gospel and in daily handiwork 
for some years after their conversion. He abode with them during 
his long stay at Corinth : when he departed they crossed with him 
to Ephesus, took up their abode there as pioneers of the gospel 
during his visit to Jerusalem, and probably provided a home and 
manual employment for him on his return. They were still there on 
the eve of his departure two years afterwards, and in the course of 
that year preceded him to Rome, probably with a view to preparing 
the way for him there as at Ephesus. 

Their exile therefore was not permanent: probably the edict which 
drove Jews from Rome was a temporary police regulation: neither 

T 
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named Aquila, a man of Pontus by birth, lately 
come from Italy with his wife Priscilla, because 
Claudius had commanded all the Jews to depart 

3 from Rome: and he came unto them: and because 
he was of the same craft he abode with them, and 
they wrought, for by their craft they were tent- 

4 makers. And he discoursed in the synagogue every 

5 sabbath, and persuaded Jews and Greeks. But 

when Silas and Timothy came down from Mace¬ 
donia, Paul was taken up wholly with the word, 

6 testifying to the Jews that Jesus was the Christ. But 


Josephus nor Tacitus notices it; Dio Cassius, while mentioning the 
closing of their synagogues, adds that they were not expelled; 
Suetonius alone confirms the statement here made, and attributes 
the expulsion to constant disorders instigated by Chrestus—perhaps 
a blundering allusion to feuds between Jews and Christians, perhaps 
a reference to the many false Christs of this period. Certainly the 
edict was no longer in force when the epistle to the Romans was 
written ; for greetings are there sent, not only to Aquila and Priscilla, 
but to other Jewish Christians, who had apparently been brought to 
Christ like them in Corinth or Ephesus, and had since returned to 
Rome. 

3. Tents and rough garments were made of Cilician cloth, a local 
fabric of goat’s hair. Paul had probably been taught this local 
handicraft at Tarsus according to the Jewish habit of instructing 
young men of education in some mechanical industry. He resorted 
in like manner to manual labour for his own support at Thessalonica 
(1 Thess. ii. 9) and at Ephesus (Acts xx. 34). 

5. Paul’s complete devotion to the ministry of the Word after the 
coming of Silas and Timothy is contrasted with his previous occupa¬ 
tion for many hours in manual labour except on the Sabbath day. 
The reason for this change is not stated here, but is found in 2 Cor. 
xi. 8, 9 and Phil. iv. 15. They brought him a contribution from 
Macedonia, which set him free from the obligation of daily labour, 
and enabled him to give his whole time to the Word. 

On withdrawing from the synagogue Paul shook out his garments, 
as he had shaken the dust off his feet in departing from Antioch 
(xiii. 51), according to Christ’s command in Matt. x. 14. The 
denunciation, Your blood be upon your own heads, was familiar to 
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when they set themselves against him and blasphemed, 
he shook out his raiment, and said unto them, 
Your blood be upon your own heads: I am clean; 
from henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles. And 7 
he removed thence, and went into the house of 
a certain man named Titius Justus, one that wor¬ 
shipped God, whose house joined hard to the synagogue. 
But Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, believed 8 
the Lord with all his house; and many of the 
Corinthians hearing believed, and were baptized. And 9 
the Lord spake unto Paul at night in a vision, Be 
not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace: for 10 
I am with thee, and no man shall set on thee to 
hurt thee: for I have much people in this city. And 11 
he took his seat for a year and six months, teaching 
the word of God among them. But when 12 


the Jew (Lev. xx. 9, 2 Sam. i. 16, Ezek. xxxiii. 4). By clean is 
meant clear of guilt as to their blood (comp. xx. 26). The warning 
from henceforth is limited to Corinth. He still continued to address 
the Jews first in every city that he visited. 

7, 8. This secession from the synagogue of Corinth is the first 
distinct note of Christian separation from the Jewish church. The 
Christian congregation found a home in the house of Justus, a devout 
Gentile (‘one that worshipped God’), though including Jewish con¬ 
verts like Crispus—probably one of the early converts made before 
the coming of Silas and Timothy, for he was baptized by Paul 
himself (1 Cor. i. 14-16). 

9-11. The vision was probably granted soon after the open rup¬ 
ture, for its object was to encourage Paul amidst threats of Jewish 
violence. After this ensued eighteen quiet months, during which 
he sat after the fashion of a Jewish rabbi, teaching in the house of 
Justus. Before these eighteen months he had spent much time in 
Corinth, for he had been preaching habitually in the synagogue 
before the coming of Silas and Timothy; and he remained many 
days after Gallio’s hearing of his case, so that his whole stay at 
Corinth cannot have fallen far short of two years. 

12-17. Achaia, having been handed over by Claudius to the charge 
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Gallio was proconsul of Achaia, the Jews with one 
accord made a set assault upon Paul, and brought 

13 him before the judgment-seat, saying, This man 
persuadeth men to worship God contrary to the 

14 law. And as Paul was about to open his mouth, 
Gallio said unto the Jews, If it were a matter of 
wrong or wicked mischief, 0 ye Jews, reason would 

15 that I should bear with you: but if there be questions 
about words and names and your own law, look to 
it yourselves; I am not minded to be judge of such 

16 matters. And he drave them from the judgment-seat. 

17 And they all laid hold on Sosthenes, the ruler of the 
synagogue, and beat him before the judgment-seat. 
And Gallio cared for none of these things. 

18 And Paul, after tarrying yet many days more, 
took his leave of the brethren, and sailed away for 
Syria, and with him Priscilla and Aquila: having 

of the senate, was at this time governed by a proconsul. The office 
was now filled by L. J. A. Gallio, the brother of Seneca, whom he 
describes as of easy careless temper. This may have emboldened 
the Jews to bring their complaint before his tribunal. They claimed 
jurisdiction over Christians as members of their synagogue {for 
Roman law allowed wide discretion to subject provinces in the 
management of their own religious affairs). But after the admission 
of Gentile converts and the secession of the Christian congregation, 
the claim of authority was clearly inadmissible. The Jewish rulers 
had neither moral nor legal right; and Gallio’s decision was true to 
the Roman principles of universal toleration, wherever religion was 
not made a pretext for sedition, disorder, or debauchery. But his 
subsequent indifference to the maltreatment of the Jewish leader 
argues a prejudice in his mind against them, which was not un¬ 
common amidst the Roman nobility. 

18. The shaving of the hair indicates the nature of Faul’s vow, as 
avow of separation like that of the Nazirite prescribed in Numb. vi. 
The essential ceremony in these vows consisted in the presentation 
of the hair of separation with certain specified sacrifices at the altar. 
The vow could only be consummated therefore at the temple ; and 
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shorn his head in Cenehreae: for he had a vow. 
And they stayed at Ephesus: and them he left 
there, and himself entered into the synagogue, and 


it appears from Acts xxi. 27 that it was the practice of the Nazirites 
to attend for seven days in the temple before the completion of the 
vow. The preceding period of separation was of indefinite dura¬ 
tion and was not necessarily spent at Jerusalem, though it often was 
so : Josephus mentions thirty days as a common period of separation 
(J. )V. ii. 15, 1). The hair was shorn at the beginning and end of 
the period, so as to present that grown in the interval. As the 
conditions of the vow forbade intercourse for a time with Gentile 
Christians, Paul deferred its commencement till he had left Corinth 
and was about to embark. 

This vow is a signal proof of Paul’s readiness to become all things 
to all men for the gospel’s sake. He had been driven to break 
altogether with the synagogue at Corinth, and had been recently 
prosecuted by the Jews for breach of the law, though without 
success. Yet he now lays this voluntary burden on himself, in 
order to appear at Jerusalem as a true Hebrew and a faithful 
disciple of Moses. For what purpose was this? evidently that he 
might retain the sympathy of the churches of the circumcision, and 
that they might know that the apostle to the Gentiles still paid 
homage to the law, and submitted to its rules. For next after the 
freedom of the Gentile churches the crying need of the Church at 
this time was unity between its two sections. He was even now 
foremost in the struggle for Christian freedom ; but the greater his 
success, the more solicitous did he become to maintain intact the 
brotherhood between the uncircumcision and the circumcision. 

19. Hio next care after cementing the alliance with the circum¬ 
cision was to draw closer the union of the Pauline churches. For 
the Christians of Macedonia and Achaia were divided from the 
brethren in Asia Minor by the great province of Asia, and an apostle 
with the eye of a statesman could not but long to fill the gap in the 
continuous chain of Christian churches. Asiatic Greece offered also 
an exceptionally promising field for his mission ; for it was full of 
populous cities, and the Asiatic Greeks, an active-minded and culti¬ 
vated race, had already acquired much of the preliminary training 
of the synagogue from the considerable Jewish colonies there planted, 
and were otherwise by language and education specially accessible 
to his teaching. Once already he had planned to penetrate this 
province from the East; but the Spirit then overruled his purpose, 
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20 reasoned with the Jews. But when they asked him 

21 to abide longer time, he consented not; but bade 
them farewell, saying, I will return again unto you, 

22 if God will; and put to sea from Ephesus. And 
he landed at Caesarea, and went up and saluted 

23 the church, and went down to Antioch. And after 
he had spent a certain time there, he departed, and 
went through the Galatian country and Phrygia in 
order, strengthening all the disciples. 

24 Now a certain Jew named Apollos, an Alexandrian 
by birth, a learned man, came to stay at Ephesus; 

25 and he was mighty in the scriptures. This man 
had been instructed in the way of the Lord; and 
being fervent in the Spirit, he spake and taught 
diligently the things concerning Jesus, knowing only 


sending him first across to Europe. He was now bent on a fresh 
effort to plant the standard of the cross at Ephesus, and landed 
there accordingly on his way to Jerusalem, to deliver a preliminary 
address and establish Aquila and Priscilla there as pledges of his 
own speedy return. 

22. Under these circumstances he did not linger at Jerusalem ; 
but after greeting the Church, and completing his vow, hurried on 
to the mother church at Antioch to report the result of his mission 
and secure their approval. From Antioch he proceeded overland to 
Ephesus, visiting by the way the four existing churches in South 
Galatia, and some others in Phrygia, which had been planted during 
his absence—perhaps Metropolis and Apamea, which were not far 
from the Pisidian Antioch, not Colossae, for that church was one of 
the fruits of his subsequent labours at Ephesus (Col. ii. 1). 

24-28. The description of Apollos as a learned Alexandrian, 
mighty in the Scriptures, suggests that he had been trained in that 
famous school of Jewish theology to employ the resources of Greek 
as well as Hebrew philosophy and criticism in the interpretation of 
the Scriptures. Even after his conversion his special power was 
manifested in supporting the claims of Jesus from Messianic pro¬ 
phecy. Though his knowledge and teaching about Jesus was 
accurate to a certain extent, it was founded mainly on the baptism 
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the baptism of John: and he began to speak boldly 26 
in the synagogue. But when Priscilla and Aquila 
heard him, they took him unto them, and expounded 
unto him the way of God more perfectly. And 27 
when he was disposed to pass into Achaia, the 
brethren encouraged him and wrote to the disciples 
to receive him: and when he was come, he helped 
them much, which had believed, through the grace 
given him: for he powerfully confuted the Jews, 28 
and that publicly, shewing by the scriptures that 
Jesus was the Christ. 

And it came to pass, while Apollos was at Corinth, 19 
that Paul after passing through the inland parts 
came to Ephesus, and found certain disciples: and 2 
he said unto them, Did ye receive the Holy Ghost 
when ye believed ? And they said unto him, Nay, 
we did not so much as hear whether there was a 
Holy Ghost. And he said, Into what then were 3 


and teaching of John the Baptist: he had not yet received Christian 
baptism, nor known its spirit and power: probably he knew Jesus 
only in his earthly life, not as his risen and ascended Lord. His 
success at Corinth is testified in 1 Cor. iii. 4-6 : he returned however 
after a time to Ephesus (comp. I Cor. xvi. 12). 

27. the brethren] He could not have a better introduction at this 
time to the Corinthian church than that of Aquila and Priscilla 
with the church in their house. 

2-7. The narrative of these twelve disciples follows immediately 
on the episode of Apollos ; and their imperfect faith so closely 
resembles his that they may reasonably be regarded as either a fruit 
of his earlier teaching or in some way connected with him. They 
seem to have been accepted as members of the Church in virtue of 
their baptism without due inquiry as to its nature until Paul 
noticed their lack of spiritual gifts. They did not disclaim all 
knowledge of the Spirit, as the B. V. conveys (for John the Baptist 
had himself spoken expressly of Jesus baptizing with the Spirit), 
but stated that they did not so much as hear of him at their 


conversion. 
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ye baptized ? And they said, Into John's baptism. 

4 And Paul said, John baptized with the baptism of 
repentance, speaking unto the people that they 
might believe on him which should come after him, 

5 that is, on Jesus. And when they heard, they were 

6 baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus. And 
when Paul had laid his hands upon them, the Holy 
Ghost came on them; and they spake with tongues, 

7 and prophesied: and the men were in all about 

8 twelve. And he went into the synagogue, 

and spake boldly for the space of three months, 
discoursing and persuading them concerning the king- 

9 dom of God. But when some were hardened and 
disobedient, speaking evil of the Way before the 

8 .... Ephesus, once the city of Ionian Greeks and now the capital 
of a Roman province and seat of a proconsul, had become under the 
fostering care of Greek monarchs the principal emporium for the 
trade of Asia Minor. These kings, being also masters of Syria, had 
encouraged the settlement of a large Jewish colony in this as in 
other cities {Jos. Ant. xii. 3. 4), so that Paul found a synagogue 
there as a starting-place for his mission. The effect of his prolonged 
ministry there was not limited to the city, though he himself abode 
in Ephesus. He made it a centre for the diffusion of the gospel 
throughout Asiatic Greece by means of his disciples. In this way 
were founded the seven churches of the Apocalypse : the churches of 
the Lycus valley, mentioned in the Epistle to the Colossians, which 
exhibits his apostolic care for these churches, also owed their origin 
to his labours at Ephesus, though they had not seen his face in the 
flesh. 

9. Greater publicity was given to the secession from the synagogue 
at Ephesus than at Corinth; for there he had merely withdrawn to 
an adjoining house, now he resorted to a lecture-hall, formerly 
occupied by a Greek sophist, one Tyrannus. Apparently he had 
now adopted this course as a settled policy for encountering Jewish 
opposition in every city, perhaps after consultation with the church 
of Antioch. 

the Way] Christianity was so designated as early as the first per¬ 
secution (ix. 2). 
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multitude, he withdrew from them, and separated the 
disciples, discoursing daily in the school of Tyrannus. 
And this continued for the space of two years; so io 
that all they which dwelt in Asia heard the word 
of the Lord, both Jews and Greeks. And n 

God wrought special miracles by the hands of 
Paul: so that handkerchiefs or aprons even were 12 
carried off from his body to the sick, and the dis¬ 
eases departed from them, and the evil spirits went 
out. But certain also of the strolling Jews, exorcists, 13 
took upon them to name over them which had the 
evil spirits the name of the Lord Jesus, saying, I 
adjure you by Jesus, whom Paul preacheth. And 14 
there were seven sons of one Sceva a Jew, a chief 
priest, which did this. And the evil spirit answered 15 


10. The two years here specified seem to include the three months 
of synagogue preaching; for Paul left Ephesus about Pentecost in 
50, and he cannot have arrived much earlier in the year 54, as he 
had previously sailed from Corinth to Caesarea and paid a hurried 
visit to Jerusalem and Antioch (see Intr. p. 29). The second clause 
also describes the whole effect of Paul’s ministry there. 

12. Apparently cures were wrought at a distance from Paul by 
the application of his garments; but the narrative gives no account 
of the circumstances under which they were wrought. The touch 
of Christ’s garment was once effectual to heal, but it is clear that 
the garment had no virtue in itself apart from his conscious agency: 
and here it may be presumed that some direct exertion of Paul’s 
will was put forth to heal. 

13. Luke xi. 19 mentions Jewish exorcists; who cast out evil 
spirits. Jews are also mentioned as practising sorcery (Acts xiii. 6). 
Put the professors of magical arts at Ephesus were probably votaries 
of Artemis for the most part, as special virtue was attributed to her 
shrines. 

14. a chief priest] This designation was applied rather loosely 
to all priests who had a position of authority as members of the 
Sanhedrin or heads of courses. 

15. The answer of the evil spirit makes a distinction between 
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and said unto them, Jesus I know, and about Paul 

16 I know; but who are ye ? And the man in whom 
the evil spirit was leaped on them, and mastered 
both of them, and prevailed against them, so that 
they fled out of that house naked and wounded. 

17 And this became known to all, both Jews and Greeks, 
that dwelt at Ephesus; and fear fell on them all, 
and the name of the Lord Jesus was magnified. 

18 Many also of them that had believed came giving 

19 thanks, and reporting the deeds of those men. And 
a great number of them that practised curious arts 
brought their books together, and burnt them in the 
sight of all: and they counted the price of them, and 

20 found it fifty thousand pieces of silver. So by might 
of the Lord the word grew and prevailed. 

21 Now after these things were ended, Paul purposed 
in the spirit, when he had passed through Macedonia 


Jesus and his servant Paul, as the form of adjuration had done. 
Jesus I know, and I know about Paul, i.e. about his preaching. 
The language does not express the same personal knowledge of Paul 
as of his Lord. 

19. By curious are meant magiccal arts. The coin (drachma) 
employed in computing the value of the books was the equivalent in 
Greek currency to the Roman denarius, a silver coin somewhat less 
than a franc. 

21. This verse sketches briefly but clearly the scheme of future 
action which Paul propounded before leaving Ephesus. It embraced 
first a visitation of the Greek churches in Europe, next a visit to 
Jerusalem, then a mission to Rome. He did not in fact reach Rome 
till four years later, and then only as a prisoner. But the purpose 
is notwithstanding regarded as a suggestion of the Spirit: just as in 
xx. 22, Paul declares himself bound in the Spirit to go forward to 
Jerusalem, whatever may betide him there, so here he is described 
as purposing in the Spirit. The three epistles of this year to the 
Corinthians and Romans further develop his motives and exhibit 
the far-reaching design which he had conceived. It embraced first 
the union of the Pauline churches in a joint scheme for the relief of 
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and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying, After I have 
been there, I must also see Rome. And sending into 22 
Macedonia two of them that ministered unto him, 
Timothy and Erastus, he himself stayed for a while 


Christian poverty in Palestine, then a mission to the farthest western 
bounds of the Roman Empire together with Rome itself. Having 
in the previous year sounded the Corinthian and Galatian groups, 
and received a favourable answer, he gradually expanded his design 
into a general contribution and representative deputation from all 
the churches he had planted in Greece and Asia Minor. The com¬ 
bination of these four important groups, Galatia and Asia, Macedonia 
and Achaia, in one joint manifestation of brotherly fellowship with 
the church of the circumcision was the climax of His apostolic labours 
in the East. It not only sealed the success of the gospel amidst the 
Greeks, but paved the way for a federation of all the churches, and 
gave promise of realising at last that magnificent conception of 
Christian unity which found expression in his epistle to the Ephesians. 
Hence his intense earnestness to be himself the bearer of this message 
of peace and love to the church of Jerusalem. Until he had set this 
seal to the union of the Eastern churches he did not feel free to enter 
on a mission to Rome and the West. 

The most immediate call however upon the apostle came from 
the Corinthian and Macedonian churches; for the disorders in the 
church of Corinth had reached a height which seriously needed 
apostolic intervention, and his previous visit to Macedonia had been 
so quickly broken off everywhere by the violence of his adversaries 
that he had been unable to do more in person than open the gospel 
campaign, leaving to others the duty of following up and extending 
his work. His first plan had been to go into Macedonia by way of 
Corinth, crossing the Aegean Sea direct to that city, and to return 
in like manner through Corinth. But eventually he decided to write 
a previous letter of reproof to Corinth, and accordingly he delayed 
his visit till after his tour in Macedonia, which occupied several 
months (2 Cor. i. 15, 16, 23). 

22. Timothy had instructions to proceed to Corinth eventually 
(1 Cor. iv. 17), but only in certain contingencies (1 Cor. xvi. 10): his 
first mission (it seems) was into Macedonia, and it appears from 
2 Cor. i. 1 that he was still in Macedonia with Paul -when that 
epistle was written. One object of his mission with Erastus, perhaps 
its principal motive, was to start the collection for the saints, which 
was habitually made before the coining of Paul (1 Cor. xvi. 2). 
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23 to preach in Asia. And at that time there 

24 arose no small stir about the Way. For a certain 
man named Demetrius, a silversmith, which made 
silver shrines of Diana, brought no little business 

25 unto the craftsmen; whom he gathered together 
with the workmen of like occupation and said, Sirs, 
ye know that by this craft we have our wealth. 

26 And ye see and hear, that not alone at Ephesus, 
but almost throughout all Asia, this Paul hath per¬ 
suaded and turned away much people, saying that 

27 they be no gods which are made with hands: and 
not only is there danger that this our trade come 
into disrepute, but even that the temple of the 


23. the Way] Compare ix. 2. 

24. The Ephesian Artemis (Diana) was a distinct goddess from her 
Hellenic namesake the virgin huntress and moon-goddess, being in 
fact an Oriental personification of Nature as the universal mother. 
Her temple, restored with great magnificence after its destruction 
by fire on the night of Alexander’s birth, was one of the most 
famous in the world; and a stream of pilgrims resorted to it from 
motives of devotion or curiosity. A busy traffic in votive offerings 
sprang up in consequence ; and the manufacture of shrines became 
an important industry. These shrines were models of the sanctuary, 
representing the goddess seated in her temple-chamber with attendant 
symbols. The majority were of marble and terra-cotta, and speci¬ 
mens of these still abound : they were used for dedication at home 
and in tombs as well as in the temple. The more valuable and 
ornamental specimens in silver have disappeared, probably on 
account of their intrinsic value. Demetrius was a master silver¬ 
smith, probably head of a guild, who gave employment to many 
workmen under him. When the temple industries were threatened 
by the spread of Christianity, the silversmiths became the natural 
leaders of the heathen reaction, as the most skilful and best-paid 
artisans: the mercenary motives of the movement are almost 
cynically avowed, in spite of an affectation of pious zeal for the 
honour of the goddess. 

25. wealth] Not riches, but comfort and well-being, according to 
is told English sense. 
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great goddess Diana be made of no account, and even 
that she be at the point to be brought down from 
her magnificence, whom all Asia and the world wor¬ 
shipped. And when they heard this, they were filled 28 
with wrath, and cried out, saying, Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians. And the city was filled with the con- 29 
fusion: and they rushed with one accord into the 
theatre, having caught Gaius and Aristarchus, men 
of Macedonia, Paul’s companions in travel. And 30 
when Paul would have entered in unto the people, 
the disciples suffered him not. And certain also of 31 
the chief officers of Asia, which were his friends, 
sent unto him, and besought him not to adventure 
himself into the theatre. Some therefore cried one 32 
thing, and some another: for the assembly was con¬ 
fused ; and the more part knew not wherefore they 
were come together. And some of the multitude 33 


27. great] This was the official title of the goddess, regularly used in 
addressing her : the craftsmen accordingly adopted it as a popular cry. 

29. The theatre was often the regular meeting-place for the 
popular assembly in Greek cities ; but this was a tumultuous gather¬ 
ing, who, failing to find Paul himself, hurried off two Christians to 
give account of their doctrine. 

A Macedonian Aristarchus is mentioned in xx. 4 as a delegate 
from Thessalonica. (See also xxvii. 2.) 

31. chief officers] A board of ten commissioners entitled Asiarchs 
was elected annually by the cities of Asia to defray the expense and 
superintend the management of the religious festivals and public 
games in honour of the emperor and the gods throughout the pro¬ 
vince. Eusebius, in relating the martyrdom of Polycarp, mentions 
one of them as presiding in the theatre (Hist. Eccl. iv. 15); and the 
theatre at Ephesus was probably under their charge. They belonged 
to the wealthiest class of provincials. 

33. The object of the Jews in putting forward Alexander as spokes¬ 
man was no doubt to dissociate themselves from the Christians. But 
their antagonism to idolatry was too notorious for the mob to listen. 
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instructed Alexander, the Jews putting him forward. 
And Alexander beckoned with the hand, and would 

34 have made defence unto the people. But when they 
knew that he was a Jew, all with one voice about 
the space of two hours cried out, Great is Diana of 

35 the Ephesians. Howbeit the townclerk quieted the 
multitude, and said, Men of Ephesus, what man is 
there then that knoweth not how that the city of 
the Ephesians is temple-keeper of the great Diana, 
and of the image which fell down from heaven? 

36 Seeing then that these things cannot be gainsaid, yc 

37 ought to be quiet and to do nothing rash. For ye 
have brought hither these men, which are neither 
robbers of temples nor blasphemers of our goddess. 

38 If therefore Demetrius and the craftsmen which are 
with him have a matter against any man, the courts 
are open, and there are proconsuls; let them implead 

39 one another. Or if ye seek anything further, it shall 

40 be settled in the lawful assembly. For we are in 


35. The townclerk was probably the highest municipal authority. 
He had charge of the official documents of the city. 

temple-keeper] Ephesus prided itself on the designation temple- 
keeper to Artemis, as did other cities connected with famous temples, 
though the term was originally applied to ordinary attendants on 
the temple. 

37. The language of the townclerk, and the friendly warning of 
the Asiarchs before-mentioned, prove how little religious hostility 
had been hitherto roused by the Christian preaching among the upper 
class of Gentiles. 

38. The grievance of the craftsmen was either matter for the 
courts of law to decide between the two parties, or for the regular 
assembly to legislate about. But the present gathering was 
thoroughly lawless; and the warning there are proconsuls was 
perhaps intended to remind them, not only that he administered 
justice, but that they were insulting the majesty of the Empire, 
which he represented. 
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danger to be accused of riot concerning this day’s 
assembly, there being no man guilty by reason of 
whom we shall be able to give account of this con¬ 
course. And when he had thus spoken, he dismissed 41 
the assembly. 

And after the uproar had ceased Paul, having sent 20 
for the disciples and exhorted them, took leave of 
them and departed for to go into Macedonia. And 2 
when he had gone over those parts, and had given 
them much exhortation, he went into Greece ; and 3 
spent three months: and a plot being laid against 
him by the Jews, when he was about to put to sea 
for Syria, he determined to return through Macedonia, 
And there accompanied him as far as Asia Sopater 4 


1, 2. Paul wrote to the Corinthians that he should tarry at Ephesus 
until Pentecost (1 Cor. xvi. 8), but he seems to have hastened his 
departure in consequence of the riot, which alarmed the authorities 
for the peace of the city. It appears incidentally that he left Ephesus 
soon after that epistle was written, for, though the letter called for 
an immediate reply and produced a sincere penitence which must 
have sought expression without needless delay, he did not receive 
the answer before he arrived in Macedonia, and did not even expect 
it till he reached Troas : probably therefore he left Ephesus before 
Pentecost. As he spent three months of the next winter only at 
Corinth, the mission to Macedonia appears to have absorbed more 
than six months. The language in which he described it at the time 
gives an impression of its extent and thoroughness, round about even 
unto Illyricum I have fully preached the gospel (Rom. xv. 19). 

4, 5. Hitherto Paul has travelled with one or two companions only. 
Here a detailed list is given of seven Christians, besides the author, 
who accompany him to Jerusalem. The prominent mention in 
several cases of the churches to which they belonged indicates that 
they were representatives chosen by the churches to carry their 
bounty to Jerusalem. (See note on xix. 21.) At the head of the list, 
as invested with some special precedence, stands Sopater of Beroea, 
though his church was one of the smallest. It may reasonably be 
inferred that he was the Christian appointed by the churches as a 
body to travel with Paul in charge of the fund (2 Cor. viii. 19). No 
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the son of Pyrrhus, of Beroea; and of the Thessalonians 
Aristarchus; and Secundus, and Gaius of Derbe, and 
Timothy. But as for those of Asia, Tyehicus and 

5 Trophimus, they had come, and were waiting for us 

6 at Troas. And we sailed away from Philippi after 
the days of unleavened bread, and came unto them 
to Troas within five days; where we abode seven 


mention is made in this list of the Achaian or Galatian churches, 
though both were contributors: but Gaius of Derbe and Timothy 
belonged to the latter group ; and Secundus, who is otherwise un¬ 
known, may well have represented the former. As far as Philippi 
these deputies alone accompanied Paul: at Philippi the author 
joined them, and from that time he speaks of the deputation in the 
first person plural, and identifies himself with them throughout as 
a colleague. As he before distinctly associated himself with the 
mission to Macedonia, and abode at Philippi for the purpose, it may 
be reasonably conjectured that he was representative of that church, 
which had thrown itself with characteristic liberality into this 
scheme {2 Cor, viii. 1), but finds otherwise no place in the text. At 
Troas the deputation was completed by the addition of Tyehicus and 
Trophimus. Both these were probably Ephesians, Trophimus certainly 
was ; but they came as representatives of the whole Asiatic group, 
and are so designated. According to the original plan, they were to 
have been picked up at Ephesus after crossing from Corinth, but 
Troas had now been chosen as the most convenient starting-point for 
the voyage to Syria. 

Sopater] This may be the Sosipater who was with Paul at Corinth 
(Rom. xvi. 21). He is otherwise unknown. 

Aristarchus] This is probably the Aristarchus mentioned in 
xix. 29 and xxvii. 2. 

Gaius] The local designation of Derbe is probably added to dis¬ 
tinguish him from other Christians of the same name, e.g. Gaius the 
Macedonian in xix. 29, Gaius of Corinth in Rom. xvi. 23. 

Tyehicus was afterwards an active agent of the apostle (Eph. vi. 
21, Col. iv. 7, 2 Tim. iv. 12, Tit. iii. 12). 

6. within] The five days include probably some time spent at 
Neapolis; the whole time between Philippi and Troas is here 
reckoned, not merely the sea-voyage: a previous crossing took but 
two days. 

Some stay at Troas was unavoidable as a vessel had to be pro- 
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days. And upon the first day of the week, 

when we were gathered together to break bread, Paul 7 
was discoursing with them, being about to depart on 
the morrow; and prolonged his speech until midnight. 
And there were many lights in x the upper chamber, 
where we were gathered together. And there sat in 8 
the window a certain young man named Eutychus, who 9 
becoming oppressed with deep sleep as Paul discoursed, 
and being still more overcome with the sleep, fell down 
from the third story, and was taken up dead. And 
Paul went down, and fell on him, and embracing him io 
said, Make not this ado; for his life is in him. And 
when he had gone up, and had broken the bread, u 
and eaten, and had talked with them a long while, 
even till break of day, he so departed. And they 
brought the lad alive, and were not a little comforted. 12 
But we, going before to the ship, put to sea 
for Assos, there intending to take in Paul: for so 13 


cured and equipped for the long coasting voyage, but it was prolonged 
to seven days to enable the apostle to complete his ministry at Troas. 
He had hurried away from this place reluctantly the year before 
(2 Cor. ii. 13), and lingered now to the last possible moment. It 
formed an important link of communication between Macedonia and 
Asia Minor. 

7. The reference in 1 Cor. xvi. 2 to the first day of the week as 
the regular time for collecting church alms suggests that the Pauline 
churches had already adopted that as their special day of meeting in 
place of the Jewish Sabbath. On breaking of bread see ii. 42, 46. 

9-12. The account of Eutychus’ fatal accident and revival is 
singularly precise and graphic, besides resting on the authority of an 
eye-witness ; for the author was present. The reality of the miracle 
can only be questioned by impeaching his veracity or his competence. 
The action of Paul in raising Eutychus to life reproduces that of 
Elijah and Elisha. 

13-17. From Troas to Patara the party, now nine in all, charter a 
coasting vessel to be at their own disposal. As it had to round the 
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had he appointed, intending himself to go by land. 

14 And as he came to meet us at Assos, we took him 

15 in, and came to Mitylene. And we sailed away thence, 
and landed the following day over against Chios; and 
the next day we touched at Samos; and the day 

16 after we came to Miletus. For Paul had determined 
to sail past Ephesus that he might not have to spend 
time in Asia: for he was hastening, if it were possible 
for him, to be at Jerusalem the day of Pentecost. 

17 And from Miletus he sent to Ephesus, and called 

18 to him the elders of the church. And when they 
were come to him, he said unto them, 


promontory Lectum before entering the channel between Lesbos and 
the mainland, Paul saved some hours by going to Assos overland. 
Thence their course took them past the islands Lesbos, Chios, and 
Samos to Miletus in Northern Caria, which was a day’s journey to 
the south of Ephesus. The gathering of the elders there must have 
involved two or three days’ delay, but probably less than it would 
have cost to work into the bay and out again. Nor would the 
apostle have found it easy, when once at Ephesus, to tear himself 
away at once. 

17. elders] The functions of the elders are clearly reflected in the 
address. They had been constituted the local centre of authority 
and influence with apostolic sanction, commissioned by the Spirit to 
watch over the whole social and religious life of the community. 
They combined pastoral duties with the responsibility of government 
and discipline. The daily care of the Church devolved on them in 
the absence of the apostle. 

18-35. No other address of the apostle to a Christian audience is 
reported in the Acts. The occasion too was one of the deepest 
personal interest to speaker and hearers alike. For he was en¬ 
countering certain danger at Jerusalem, was afterwards bound on a 
distant mission which might involve years of absence, and was 
bidding farewell to devoted friends and fellow-labourers, who were 
to fill his place in a beloved church. The address is therefore 
intensely personal and eminently characteristic of the speaker. It 
closely resembles in tone and spirit the most personal passages of 
his epistles, breathing the same readiness to suffer all things for the 
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You know from the first clay that I took ship for 
Asia, after what manner I was with you all the time* 
serving the Lord with all lowliness of mind, and with 19 
tears, and with trials which befell me by the plots 
of the Jews: that I shrank not from declaring unto 20 
you aught that was profitable or teaching you, publicly 
and from house to house, testifying both to Jews and 21 
Greeks repentance toward God, and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus. And now, behold, I go bound in the 22 
Spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things that 
shall befall me there: save that the Holy Ghost 23 
testifieth unto me in city after city, saying that 


gospel’s sake, the same devoted love and care for his children in the 
faith, the same spirit of self-sacrifice. The language is simpler 
however, either because it was spoken, not written, or because it is 
a mere summary of the actual speech delivered. 

The apostle presents his own life to his hearers as a model for their 
imitation, not (as is the case throughout 2 Cor.) in reply to personal 
attacks, or for the sake of vindicating his ministry. He reminds 
them that he had been a humble servant to Christ and faithful 
minister to the Church : ‘ neither fear nor favour had deterred him 
from preaching the whole gospel of repentance and faith, though 
beset with dangers, and now doomed to bonds. For the ministry was 
more precious to him than life. Let them now watch against the 
coming dangers of Christ’s flock, as he had watched night and day 
with tears.’ He finally commends them to God with a farewell 
warning against a selfish or covetous spirit, enforced by the remem¬ 
brance of his own labour with his hands, that the Church might not 
be burdened nor the poor go in want. 

22. bound in the Spirit] So xix. 21 spoke of Paul as purposing in 
the Spirit. The antithesis between the bonds of the Spirit and the 
material bonds awaiting him seems intentional. For one already 
bound in the Spirit those bonds had no terror: the warnings which 
met him from city to city (this may refer to Corinth, Thessalonica, 
Philippi, or Troas) had no weight against the inner voice of the 
Spirit bidding him go forward. His resolute determination to face 
imprisonment or death in conducting this deputation to Jerusalem 
shows his sense of its importance. (See note on xix. 21.) 
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24 bonds and afflictions await me. But I hold not my 
life of any account or precious unto myself, so that 
I may fulfil my course, and the ministry which I 
received from the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel 

25 of the grace of God. And now, behold, I know that 
ye all, among whom I went about preaching the 

26 kingdom, shall see my face no longer. Wherefore 
I testify unto you this day, that I am pure from 

27 the blood of all men. For I shrank not from declaring 

28 unto you all the counsel of God. Take heed unto 
yourselves, and to all the flock, in the which the 
Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed the 
church of God, which he purchased with the blood 

29 of his own son. I know that after my departing 
shall grievous wolves enter in among you, not sparing 


25. no longer] The B. V. no more conveys a false impression that 
he was to return no more ; but the real statement of the apostle is 
that he was to remain no longer in these regions of Greece and Asia 
Minor, where he had spent the greater part of his last ten years; 
in the same strain he wrote to the Romans in the previous winter 
that he hoped to coine to them having no more place in these parts 
(Rom. xv. 23). 

28. overseers] The Greek term episcopos denoted a superintendent 
in the widest sense of the word. It cannot here denote an ecclesias¬ 
tical title as it did a few years later in Phil. i. 1 ; for the context is 
referring not to the title of an office but to the duties incumbent on 
the elders. But this passage makes a considerable step towards the 
ecclesiastical usage by applying the term to the spiritual functions 
with which the Spirit had invested these elders. 

purchased...] This passage has suggested the words of ancient 
collects, which are reproduced in the Ember Collect, who hast pur¬ 
chased to thyself an universal Church by the precious blood of thy dear 
Son. 

29. The imagery is borrowed from the words of Christ in Matt, 
vii. 15. It is an instructive proof of the free intercourse that pre¬ 
vailed throughout the primitive Church that the principal source 
from which heresies were apprehended was from abroad. 
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the flock; and from among your own selves shall 30 
men arise, speaking perverse things, to draw away 
the disciples after themselves. Therefore watch, 31 
remembering that by the space of three years I ceased 
not to admonish every one night and day with tears. 
And now I commend you to God, and to the word 32 
of his grace, which is able to build you up, and to 
give you your inheritance among all them that are 
sanctified. I coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or 33 
apparel. Ye yourselves call to mind that these hands 34 
ministered unto my necessities, and to them that were 
with me. In all things I gave you an example, how 35 
that so labouring ye ought to help the weak, and 
to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he 
himself said, It is more blessed to give than to 
receive. 

And when he had thus spoken, he kneeled down, 36 
and prayed with them all. And they all wept sore, 37 
and fell on Paul’s neck, and kissed him, sorrowing 38 
most of all for the word which he had spoken, that 


31. three years] The stay at Ephesus lasted two years; a third 
year had since been spent on the coasts of the Aegean, and some at 
least of his hearers had been with him during that year. 

32. The figure of an inheritance among the saints recurs in xxvi. 18 
and often in the Epistles. 

33-35. At Corinth Paul made it his boast in Christ to preach the 
gospel for nought, though justly entitled to maintenance as an 
apostle (1 Cor. ix., 2 Cor. xi. 7-12) ; he accepted however without 
scruple contributions from former converts. He wrought there with 
his hands for his support: it appears that he did the same at Ephesus, 
probably with Aquila and Priscilla as before. By this practice he at 
once gave an example of disinterested zeal and honest work, and was 
enabled to relieve the destitute. 

35. It is more blessed ...] The stress laid on relief of the poor in 
the primitive Church led perhaps to the preservation of this saying, 
though not recorded by the evangelists. 
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they should behold his face no longer. And they 
brought him on his way unto the ship. 

21 And when it came to the point that we tore our¬ 
selves away from them, and put to sea, we came with a 
straight course unto Cos, and the day following unto 

2 Rhodes, and from thence unto Patara: and finding 
a ship crossing over unto Phoenicia, we went 

3 aboard and put to sea. And when we had come 
in sight of Cyprus, leaving it on the left hand, we 
sailed for Syria, and landed at Tyre: for there the 

4 ship was to unlade her burden. And finding out 
the disciples, we tarried there seven days: and they 
said to Paul through the Spirit, Do not go aboard 

5 to go to Jerusalem. And when it proved that 
the days furnished us, we departed and went our 
way; and they all with wives and children brought 
us on our way, till we were out of the city: and we 

6 kneeled down on the beach and prayed: and after 
bidding each other farewell, we went on board the 

7 ship and they returned home. And we 

having finished our voyage from Tyre, landed at 
Ptolemais, and saluted the brethren, and abode with 


38. no longer] See note on v. 25. 

Miletus, once a famous port, was now some little distance from the 
sea in consequence of the delta formed round the mouth of the 
Maeander. 

1. The north-west winds which prevailed along that coast carried 
them speedily by way of Cos and Rhodes to Patara. Here they 
were on the main track of vessels sailing from the west to Phoenicia, 
and secured places in one bound for Tyre. The only landmark 
on their voyage thither was the south-west coast of Cyprus on 
their left. 

4. Paul did not regard the warning at Tyre as a prohibition of the 
Spirit, but rather like the earlier and later revelations as an intima¬ 
tion of personal risk. 
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them one day. And on the morrow we departed, 8 
and came unto Caesarea: and we entered into 
the house of Philip the evangelist, which was one 
of the seven, and abode with him. Now this man 9 
had four daughters, virgins, which did prophesy. 
And as we stayed on there some days, there came 10 
down from Judaea a certain prophet, named Agabus. 
And coming to us, and taking up Pauls girdle, he n 
bound his own feet and hands, and said, Thus saith 
the Holy Ghost, So shall the Jews bind at Jerusalem 
the man that owneth this girdle, and shall deliver 
him into the hands of the Gentiles. And when we 12 
heard these things, both we, and they of that place, 
besought him not to go up to Jerusalem. Then 13 
answered Paul, What do ye, weeping and breaking 
down my heart ? for I am ready not to be bound 
only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the 

8 . Philip’s arrival at Caesarea has been noted in viii. 40. He had 
now made it his permanent home. Whether he continued his 
missionary labours is not known : his success in Samaria sufficiently 
accounts for the title evangelist. Eph. iv. 11 distinguishes evangelists 
from apostles and prophets , as inferior to them in the special gifts of 
the Spirit, and from pastors and teachers as engaged in extraordinary 
work of conversion. Timothy wrought the work of an evangelist 
within the sphere of the apostle Paul (2 Tim. iv. 5) as Philip within 
that of the Twelve. The application of the term to missionary work 
continued to the time of Eusebius (H. E. iii. 37). 

10. The delay at Caesarea may be accounted for by the necessity 
of communicating the arrival of this important deputation to 
Jerusalem beforehand, or providing for their entertainment by 
the way. 

As the prophet Agabus mentioned in xi. 28 came from Jerusalem, 
he is probably the same as the one here mentioned, though the 
identity is not noticed in the text. 

11. The danger was more distinctly localised in Jerusalem than 
the B. V. suggests : it was there that the threatened bonds awaited 
him : by turning back from that city he might yet be safe. 
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M Lord Jesus. And when he would not be persuaded, 
we ceased, saying, The will of the Lord be done. 

15 And after those days we made ready our baggage, 

16 and went on our way up to Jerusalem. And there 
went with us also certain of the disciples from 
Caesarea, to bring us to the house of one Mnason 
of Cyprus, an old disciple, with whom we should lodge. 

17 And when we were come to Jerusalem, the brethren 

18 received us gladly. And the day following Paul 
went in with us unto James; and all the elders 

19 were present. And when he had saluted them, he 


15, 16. An ancient variation of the text suggests that the house 
of Mnason was on the way, not at Jerusalem; and circumstances 
confirm the probability. The journey to Jerusalem (sixty-eight 
Roman miles) required two days at least, and the Christians of 
Caesarea were sure to know where to seek Christian hospitality on 
the way. But at Jerusalem the party were the guests of the 
Church. 

17. The leisurely proceedings of the party since reaching Tyre 
indicate that they had then plenty of time to arrive before Pentecost. 
The notes of time lead to the same conclusion. For at Philippi they 
had fifty days before them: allowing for three days’ halt at Miletus 
they reached Patara in twenty-two days. Again, allowing two 
days for the journey from Caesarea to Jerusalem, only twelve were 
spent between the landing at Tyre and the arrival at Jerusalem, 
besides those at Caesarea. There remains therefore an ample 
margin out of the fifty days for the voyage from Patara to Tyre and 
the stay at Caesarea. The presence of Jews from Asia in Jerusalem 
further indicates that it was near the time of the feast. 

In spite of the disastrous result of this visit to the apostle per¬ 
sonally, it succeeded perfectly in its effect on the Church. The 
deputation, consisting in part of Gentile Christians, was cordially 
welcomed by the brethren: the elders under the presidency of 
James gave them a public reception, at which the offerings of the 
Pauline churches were no doubt presented: they glorified God at 
the success of the gospel among the Gentiles: they fully recognised 
the real loyalty of Paul to the law, and suggested means by which 
he might soften the prejudices of the unbelieving Jews, 

18. James] See notes on xii. 17 and xv. 13. 
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recounted one by one the things which God had 
wrought among the Gentiles by his ministry. And 20 
they, when they heard, glorified God: and they said 
unto him, Thou seest, brother, how many thousands 
there are that have believed among the Jews; and 
they are all zealous for the law: and they have been 21 
informed of thee that thou teachest all the Jews 
which are among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, tell¬ 
ing them not to circumcise their children, neither to 
walk after the customs. What is it therefore ? they 22 
will certainly hear that thou art come. Do therefore 23 
this that we say to thee: We have four men which 
have bound themselves under a vow: these take, and 24 
purify thyself with them, and be at charges for them, 
that they may shave their heads: and all shall know 
that there is no truth in the things that they have 


20-22. The correct- text distinguishes those that have believed from 
the Jeivs, a term applied throughout the Acts to the unconverted 
exclusively. It is important to note that the two next verses refer 
to the unconverted alone. The Jewish Christians were indeed all 
zealous for the law, but the false reports about Paul were circulated 
amongst the unbelieving only. They it was of whom Janies said 
they would certainly hear of Paul’s coming. The brethren had 
already welcomed him with joy, but the events at Corinth and 
Ephesus had embittered the Jews more than ever against him. 

23-26. The vow here recorded resembled probably that which 
Paul had himself undertaken (xviii. 18). But the commencement 
of the vow only is there related, here some details of the consumma¬ 
tion. Men of wealth were in the habit of displaying their zeal for 
the law by bearing the charges of Nazi rites, and it seems to have 
been the established custom that they should present themselves in 
the temple with those whose charges they bore on seven successive 
days. 

24. The insertion of ‘ orderly * in the B. V. gives a false colour 
to the charge against Paul, who was not accused of disorderly con¬ 
duct, but of bringing circumcision into contempt by treating Gentiles 
as clean. 
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been informed of thee; but that thou thyself also 

25 so walkest as to keep the law. But as touching the 
Gentiles which have believed, we wrote determining 
that they should keep themselves from things sacri¬ 
ficed to idols, and from blood, and from what is 

26 strangled, and from fornication. Then Paul took 
the men, and the next day purifying himself with 
them entered into the temple, to notify the fulfilment 
of the days of purification, until the offering had been 
offered for every one of them. 

27 And when the seven days were almost completed, 
the Jews from Asia beheld him in the temple and 
began to stir up all the multitude; and laid hands 

28 on him, crying out, Men of Israel, help: This is 
the man that teacheth all men everywhere against 
the people, and the law, and this place: and further 
brought Greeks also into the temple, and hath defiled 

29 this holy place. For they had seen before with him 
in the city Trophimus the Ephesian, whom they sup- 

30 posed that Paul had brought into the temple. And 
all the city was moved, and the people ran together: 
and they laid hold on Paul, and dragged him out of the 

31 temple: and straightway the doors were shut. And 
as they sought to kill him, tidings went up to the 
chief captain of the band, that all Jerusalem was astir. 


29. Trophimus the Ephesian was evidently a Gentile convert: he 
hew been already named as one of the deputies from the churches of 
Asia. 

30. The closing of the doors was a natural precaution after 
the uproar within the temple and violent expulsion of worship¬ 
pers. 

31. Where the B. V. spealtB of the band and chief captain , the 
Greek text indicates by precise military terms a Roman cohort and 
military tribune. This cohort formed the garrison of the tower 
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And forthwith he took soldiers and centurions, and 32 
ran down upon them: and they, when they saw the 
chief captain and the soldiers, left off beating Paul. 
Then the chief captain came near and laid hold on 33 
him, and commanded him to be bound with two 
chains, and began to inquire who he was, and what 
he had done. And some cried one thing against him, 34 
some another, among the multitude: and when he 
could not know the certainty for the uproar, he com¬ 
manded him to be brought into the castle. And 35 
when he came upon the stairs, so it was that he was 
borne of the soldiers for the violence of the crowd; 
for the multitude of the people followed after, crying 36 
out, Away with him. And as Paul was 37 

about to be brought into the castle, he saith 
unto the chief captain, May I say somewhat 
unto thee ? And he said, Dost thou know Greek ? 


Antonia which commanded the temple and its courts, and its com¬ 
mander was responsible for the peace of Jerusalem in the absence of 
the procurator. Special vigilance was exercised during the great 
feasts on account of the religious excitement and concourse of Jews 
from abroad. 

33-40. Josephus mentions an Egyptian impostor who gathered a 
multitude of adherents on the Mount of Olives by promises that 
the walls of Jerusalem would fall down before them. They were 
dispersed by the Roman soldiery with great slaughter, but he 
escaped (Ant. xx. 8. 6; J. W. ii. 13. 5). The chief captain is led by 
the sudden outburst of indignation against Paul to confound him 
with the Egyptian, and secures him as a prisoner. Paul’s language 
and bearing produce a favourable effect upon him ; but the fresh out¬ 
burst of rage evoked by his speech, which was itself unintelligible to 
the Roman, revives his suspicion that he was a dangerous character. 
The flight of steps leading up directly from the courts of the temple 
to the fortress outside the building offered a convenient position for 
addressing the multitude below. 

36. Away with him] This had been the outcry against Jesus 
(Luke xxiii. 18): it was repeated after Paul’s address. 
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3$ Thou art not then the Egyptian, which before 
these days moved sedition, and led out into the 
wilderness the four thousand men of the Assassins. 

39 But Paul said, ] am a Jew, of Tarsus in Cilicia, a 
citizen of no mean city: and I beseech thee, give 

40 me leave to speak unto the people. And when he 
had given him leave, Paul, standing on the stairs, 
beckoned with the hand unto the people; and when 
they were much quieted, he spake unto them in the 
Hebrew language, saying, 

22 Brethren and fathers, hear ye my defence which I 
now make unto you. 

2 And when they heard that he spake unto them in 
the Hebrew language, they kept the more quiet; and 
he saith, 

3 I am a Jew, bom in Tarsus in Cilicia, but brought 
up in this city, at the feet of Gamaliel, trained in 
strict observation of the law of our fathers, being 


39. Paul refers to his city Tarsus with just pride ; for it was not 
only the capital of Cilicia and a free city, but its schools of literature 
and philosophy ranked next to those of Athens and Alexandria 
amidst Greek universities. 

40. The gesture by which Paul appealed for a hearing had a con¬ 
siderable effect in stilling the outcry ; but his use of the Hebrew 
language had more, for though Greek was commonly spoken and 
understood in Jerusalem, the national party clung to Hebrew as the 
language of a genuine Israelite. By Hebrew is meant the later 
dialect, often called Aramaic, which had superseded the Biblical 
Hebrew as the current language of Palestine. 

3-21. Paul recites the facta of his life, as his best vindication. 
Born a Jew, trained in Jerusalem under the most famous doctor of 
the law, and in strict observance of its requirements, he had proved 
his zeal by persecuting Christians to death, till the voice of Jesus 
from heaven arrested him : the same Jesus also had commissioned 
him, when the Jews would not hear him, to go far off to the Gentiles. 
At this point he was interrupted by an outburst of rage. 
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zealous for God, even as ye all are this day; for 4 
I persecuted this Way unto death, binding and 
delivering into prisons both men and women. As 5 
also the high priest doth bear me witness, and all 
the estate of the elders: from whom I received letters 
also unto the brethren, and was on my way to 
Damascus, to bring them also who had gone there 
bound unto Jerusalem, for to be punished. And it 6 
came to pass that, as I made my journey, and drew 
nigh unto Damascus, about noon, suddenly there 
shone from heaven a great light round about me. 
And I fell unto the ground, and heard a voice saying 7 
unto me, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ? And s 
I answered, Who art thou, Lord ? And he said unto 
me, I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou persecutest. 
And they that were with me beheld indeed the light, 9 


4. this Way] See note on ix. 2. 

5. The appeal to the testimony of the high priest and Sanhedrin 
was justified by the fact that Saul carried official letters from them 
to the synagogues of Damascus. 

The Greek text here indicates that the Christians whom it was 
proposed to bring bound to Jerusalem were refugees, not citizens of 
Damascus. This explains one of the harshest features of the mission. 
The synagogues were probably urged to deal with citizens, but 
refugees only were to be handed over. The language of xxvi. 
11, I persecuted them unto strange cities, corresponds with this 
view. 

6. The previous history made no definite mention of the hour. 
Here, and in xxvi. 13, Paul, speaking before unbelievers, notices for 
their better assurance of the reality of the vision that it was at 
mid-day. 

8. of Nazareth] This designation of Jesus was omitted in the 
previous history. The addition must have come home to Saul’s 
conscience, for this was the opprobrious term which he had hitherto 
applied to Jesus (see xxvi. 9), and which was still in use amidst his 
present hearers. 

9. It is here stated that the rest of the party did not hear the 
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but they heard not the voice of him that spake to 

10 me. And I said, What shall I do, Lord ? And the 
Lord said unto me, Arise, and go into Damascus: 
and there it shall be told thee of all things which 

n are appointed for thee to do. And when I could 
not look upon them for the glory of that light, being 
led by the hand of them that were with me, I came 

12 into Damascus. And one Ananias, reported a devout 
man according to the law by all the Jews which 

13 dwelt there, came unto me and stood over me 
and said, Brother Saul, look up and receive sight. 
And in that very hour I looked up on him and 

14 saw. And he said, The God of our fathers hath 
prepared thee to know his will, and to see the 
Righteous One, and to hear a voice from his mouth, 

15 telling thee that thou shalt be his witness unto all 

16 men of what thou hast seen and heard. And now 
why tarriest thou ? Arise, and be baptized, and wash 


voice. In ix. 7 it is stated that they did hear the sound of the 
voice ; but the natural inference from the narrative is that they 
gathered no distinct meaning from it. There is therefore an 
apparent contradiction, but a substantial agreement. (See note on 
ix. 3 for comparison of the three accounts.) 

12. The interview with Ananias assumes a new aspect in this 
address. The previous narrative presented him as a Christian 
coming in the name of the Lord Jesus ; this as a devout Jew, 
speaking in the name of Jehovah, and designating Christ as the 
Righteous One : the summons to baptism is the only distinct indi¬ 
cation of his faith. The two characters are not altogether 
inconsistent; but it is a conspicuous instance of the freedom with 
which Paul adapted his language to his audience. 

13. The B. V. Receive thy sight gives an imperfect impression of 
the language used. Ananias really summoned Saul to an act of 
faith, look up , which contained an implicit promise that he should 
recover his sight, but demanded a preliminary effort of faith on his 
own part. 
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away thy sins, calling on his name. And it came 17 
to pass, when I had returned to Jerusalem, that while 
I prayed in the temple I fell into a trance, and saw 18 
him saying unto me, Make haste and get thee quickly 
out of Jerusalem, because they will not receive wit¬ 
ness from thee concerning me. And I said, Lord, 19 
they know that I imprisoned and beat in every 
synagogue them that believed on thee: and when 20 
the blood of Stephen thy witness was shed, I was 
indeed myself standing by, and approving, and keep¬ 
ing the garments of them that slew him. And he 21 
said unto me, Go thy way: for I will send thee 
away far hence unto Gentiles. And they 22 

gave him audience unto this word, and then lifted 
up their voice, and said, Away with such a fellow 
from the earth, for it was not fit that he should 
live. And as they cried out and threw off their 23 
garments, and cast dust into the air, the chief 24 


17-21. The bitter animosity of the Jews against Saul as a rene¬ 
gade is recorded in ix. 29, but not the appearance of the Lord, 
which belongs to his personal history. 

20. Through the sacredness of blood the Hebrew scriptures taught 
the sanctity of human life. Innocent blood spilt upon the ground 
left an abiding curse on the very land itself until atonement had 
been made. Paul never forgot the guilt he had incurred by the 
blood of Stephen, even after he had found forgiveness in Christ. 

witness] This word has a special force here in connexion with 
v. 18. When Stephen was witness of Christ, Saul was a party to his 
death : now that he himself bears witness , the Jews will not 
receive it. 

approving] The B. V. consenting is quite inadequate to express 
Saul’s entire approval of the martyrdom. 

21. Gentiles] Not the Gentiles . Gentiles are here contrasted with 
Jews as a class : since Jews refused to listen, his mission was to 
Gentiles, as such. 

24. The summary punishment of provincials accused of disorder 
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captain commanded him to be brought into the castle, 
and bade that he should be examined by scourg¬ 
ing; that he might know for what cause they cried 
2 ij so against him. But as they tied him up for the 
thongs, Paul said unto the centurion that stood by, 
Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that is a 
2 5 Roman, and uncondemned ? And when the centurion 
heard it, he went to the chief captain, and told him, 
saying, What art thou about to do ? for this man 
2 y is a Roman. And the chief captain came, and said 
unto him, Tell me, art thou a Roman ? And he said, 
2 g Yea. And the chief captain answered, With a great 
sum obtained I this citizenship. And Paul said, 
29 But I have been so born. Straightway then they 


by Roman magistrates without form of trial has been already 
exemplified at Philippi. The preparation for scourging is here 
graphically presented : the victim was laid upon a post, his hands 
stretched out above his head, and wrists and ankles securely 
fastened. 

25. Roman law gave stringent protection to citizens against per¬ 
sonal maltreatment by an unlimited right of appeal, to the People of 
old, and now to the Emperor. But in practice this was largely 
subordinated in imperial times to military law. Prisoners like 
Paul, for instance, were habitually chained to a soldier for safe 
custody, while awaiting trial, at the discretion of the officer in 
charge. 

28. Paul did not inherit Roman citizenship by his birth as a 
citizen of Tarsus (for it was not a Roman colony), but in some other 
way. It had probably been conferred on one of his ancestors for 
services rendered to the State. The corrupt intrigues of the im¬ 
perial court fostered so considerable a traffic at this time in the 
franchise that purchase was easy for the chief captain. False claims 
were rare, being easily exposed and severely punished. 

29. The chief captain had laid himself open to a serious charge by 
so far siding with a Jewish mob as to bind a Roman citizen without 
valid charge. This explains his extreme care for the prisoner’s 
safety, and his subsequent pretence that he had interfered for his 
rescue as a citizen. 
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departed from him which were to have examined 
him; and the chief captain also was afraid, when 
he knew that he was a Roman, and that he had 
bound him. 

And on the morrow, desiring to know the cer- 30 
tainty whereof he was accused of the Jews, he 
loosed him, and commanded the chief priests and 
all the council to assemble, and brought Paul down, 
and set him before them. 

And Paul fastening his eyes on the council, said, 23 

Brethren, I have lived in all good conscience before 
God until this day. And the high priest Ananias 2 
commanded them that stood by him to smite him 
on the mouth. Then said Paul unto him, God shall 3 


30. The reference to the Sanhedrin became a necessity when the 
true nature of the charge against Paul was ascertained. It was 
purely a religious question on which the Sanhedrin must be 
consulted. 

1. Attempts have been made to explain Paul’s intent scrutiny of 
the Sanhedrin by a supposed weakness of sight : of which there is 
however no sufficient proof. Nor is the history here noting a 
habitual feature, but an act peculiar to the occasion. He had good 
reason for scrutinising the temper of his audience. For the risk of 
which James had warned him, of reviving the slumbering animosity 
of the Jews against the churches of Palestine, was now imminent. 
The direct issue on which the verdict was likely to turn was his 
admission of uncircumdised converts to the social and religious 
privileges of Israel, which the Church had sanctioned, but the 
Sanhedrin were certain to condemn. His only hope of evading an 
adverse verdict was to direct attention to other Christian doctrines 
on which he might enlist the sympathy of Pharisees. His successful 
appeal to a section of the court is a striking instance of the care with 
which he watched, and adapted himself to the temper of his 
hearers. 

2. Ananias, son of Nebedaeus, had been high priest some years : 
he had been so seriously implicated in the disorders 6f Cumanus’ 
time that he was sent to Rome for trial, but had been acquitted and 
restored (Jos. Ant. xx. 5. 2 and 6. 2). 


x 
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smite thee, thou whited wall: and sittest thou to 
judge me according to the law, and commandest 

4 me to be smitten contrary to the law ? And they 
that stood by said, Revilest thou God’s high priest ? 

5 And Paul said, I wist not, brethren, that it was 
the high priest: for it is written, Thou shalt not 

6 speak evil of a ruler of thy people. But when 
Paul perceived that the one part were Sadducees 


5. It has been argued with great force that Paul could not fail to 
recognise the person of the high priest, since he presided in the 
Sanhedrin in his official robes. But the real meaning of his apology 
is that he did not know who the speaker was. He had heard the 
words, and was provoked by their intemperate violence into an 
angry retort, but did not know from whom they proceeded. The 
kindred phrase whited sepulchres , in Matt, xxiii. 27, suggests that 
whited wall was a proverbial expression contrasting an outward 
parade of judicial dress with an unjust and insolent spirit. The 
quotation is from Ex. xxii. 2S. 

6-9. The main body of Paul’s defence is not reported, only one 
sentence, which produced a collision with the high priest, and 
another which enlisted the support of the Pharisees. The first 
appears to be the actual opening ; the second is detached from its 
context. No practised orator would have thrown out at once so 
abrupt an appeal to partisan zeal: it is evidently torn from a 
previous context of which it formed a climax. The language of his 
supporters in v. 9 supplies a clue to his actual line of defence. He 
had evidently pleaded the voice of the risen Jesus as his justification 
before the Sanhedrin, as he did before the multitude and before 
Agrippa ; and had used it as an argument for the Resurrection, as 
he did before the king. Now the Pharisees believed in a resurrec¬ 
tion, and in voices from heaven, though not in the risen Jesus, and 
their broken sentence expresses just that amount of hesitating 
support to the speaker. This would be the more readily accorded 
if he had before dwelt, as he had on those two occasions likewise, 
upon his Pharisaic birth and training. 

Paul nowhere else identifies his present faith with that of 
Pharisees; for Phil. iii. 5 refers to his earlier antecedents. The 
context explains the meaning of this plea : Christians and Pharisees 
alike believed in an unseen world of spirits, in the prophets, in the 
Messiah whom they foretold, and in the Resurrection. He claimed 
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and the other Pharisees, he cried out in the council, 
Brethren, I am a Pharisee, a son of Pharisees: 
touching the hope and resurrection of the dead I 
am called in question. And as he so spake, there 7 
arose a dissension between the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees: and the multitude was divided. For 8 
Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, neither 
angel, nor spirit: but Pharisees confess both. And 9 
there arose a great cry: and some of the scribes of 
the Pharisees’ part stood up, and strove, saying, We 
find no evil in this man: and what if a spirit spake 
to him, or an angel ? And when there arose a great 10 
dissension, the chief captain, fearing lest Paul should 
be torn in pieces by them, commanded the soldiers 
to go down and take him by force from among 
them, and bring him intp the castle. And 11 

the night following the Lord stood over him, and said, 
Be of good cheer: for as thou hast testified concern¬ 
ing me at Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness also 
at Rome. And when it was day, the Jews 12 


therefore to be true to the faith of his fathers, and. to the spirit of 
the law, and so a truer Pharisee than those who usurped the name. 

8. The faith of the Sadducees is well described by negations ; for 
though they accepted the worship of Jehovah and strictly enforced 
the law, both moral and ceremonial, as a basis of practical govern¬ 
ment, they had no faith in spiritual religion or an unseen world 
(comp, note on iv. 1). 

10. The Sanhedrin met in the temple buildings, and as Paul was 
a Roman prisoner, though not in bonds at the moment, and a 
Roman citizen, there was doubtless an escort in charge who would 
promptly report any disturbance to the castle. 

11. Hitherto the plans for conciliating the Jews, and Paul’s hope 
of starting on his mission to the west, had issued in utter failure. 
The vision of his Lord was the first ray of much-needed light. 

12.... Assassination was a common weapon of the Jewish Zealots 
in the last troubled years of the national existence. Religious 
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banded together and bound themselves under a curse, 
saying, that they would neither eat nor drink till they 

13 had killed Paul. And they were more than forty 

14 which made this conspiracy. And they came to the 
chief priests and elders, and said, We have bound our¬ 
selves under a great curse, to taste nothing until we 

15 have killed Paul. Now therefore do ye with the council 
signify to the chief captain that he bring him down 
unto you, as though ye would determine his case 
more exactly: and we, or ever he come near, are 

16 ready to slay him. But Paul’s sister’s son heard of 
their lying in wait, and he came and entered into 

17 the castle, and told Paul. And Paul called unto him 
one of the centurions, and said, Bring this young 
man unto the chief captain: for he hath something 

18 to tell him. So he took him, and brought him to 
the chief captain; and he saith, Paul the prisoner 
called me unto him, and asked me to bring this 
young man unto thee, who hath something to say 

19 to thee. And the chief captain took him by the 
hand, and went aside with him, and inquired of 


leaders resorted to it the more readily as the Sanhedrin had no 
power of life and death. There had been secret intrigues to procure 
the murder of Jesus and Lazarus (John xi. 53, xii. 10), as now of 
Paul, to all which members of the council were privy. 

This was a traditional form of Hebrew curse (comp. 1 Sam. xx. 13 
and 1 Kings ii. 23), by which a man devoted himself before God as 
anathema, i.e. an offering unto death, if he failed to fulfil his 
pledge. 

16. As Paul belonged to a family of Pharisees who sent him 
to Jerusalem for education in the most famous Pharisaic school, it 
is not unlikely that his nephew was in like manner attending the 
Pharisaic schools in Jerusalem. There is nothing to suggest that 
he was a Christian : he was, in fact, much more likely to gain infor¬ 
mation as a Jewish student than as a Christian. 
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him privately, What is that thou hast to tell me ? 
And he said, The Jews have agreed to desire of thee, 20 
that thou shouldest bring down Paul to-morrow unto 
the council, as though thou mightest learn some¬ 
what more perfectly concerning him. Do not thou 21 
therefore yield unto them: for there lie in wait for 
him of them more than forty men, which have 
bound themselves under a curse, neither to eat nor 
drink till they have slain him: and now are they 
ready, looking for the promise from thee. So the 22 
chief captain let the young man go, charging him, 
Tell no man that thou hast signified these things to 
me. And he called unto him two of the centurions, 23 
and said, Make ready two hundred soldiers to go as 
far as Caesarea, and horsemen threescore and ten, 
and spearmen two hundred, at the third hour of the 
night: and he bade them provide beasts, that they 24 
might set Paul thereon, and bring him safe unto 
Felix the governoi\ And he wrote a letter after 25 
this fashion: 


23. The desperation and number of the conspirators, the extreme 
insecurity of the open country, and the facilities offered by a night 
march for an ambuscade, account for the large escort. The spear¬ 
men mentioned were probably light-armed skirmishers who acted as 
scouts. 

24. Felix] Felix, like his brother Pallas, was a freedman of 
Antonia, and after her death passed into the imperial household. 
He was advanced to a high position in Samaria under Cumanus, and 
after his deposition to the procuratorship of Judaea. Josephus and 
Tacitus agree in giving a very unfavourable picture of him as a 
profligate intriguer : the seeds of civil war were sown in Judaea, 
according to Josephus, by his corrupt and tyrannical adminis¬ 
tration. His recall and trial at Rome are chiefly interesting from 
their bearing on the chronology of the Acts. (See Tac. Ann. xii. 
54, Jos. Ant. xx. 8. 5-9.) 

25. The report of the chief captain was probably in Latin : the 
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26 Claudius Lysias unto the most mighty governor 

2; Felix sendeth greeting. This man was seized by 
the Jews, and was about to be slain of them, when 
I came upon them with the soldiery, and rescued 

28 him, having learned that he was a Roman. And 
desiring to know the cause wherefore they accused 

29 him, I brought him down unto their council: whom 
I found to be accused about questions of their law, 
but to have nothing laid to his charge worthy of 

30 death or of bonds. And when it was shewn me 
that there would be a plot against the man, I sent 
him to thee forthwith, charging his accusers also to 

31 speak against him before thee. So the 

soldiers, as it had been commanded them, took Paul, 

32 and brought him by night to Antipatris. And on 
the morrow they left the horsemen to go with him, 

33 and returned to the castle: and they, when they 
were come to Caesarea and had delivered the letter 


author does not profess to reproduce more than its general tenor, 
which may have been communicated by Felix at the subsequent 
trial, as he expressly referred to the need of a further personal 
report from the chief captain. 

26. mOBt mighty] This was apparently the usual term of official 
respect applied to the procurator as the supreme local authority. 
(Comp. xxiv. 3, xxvi. 25.) 

27. The chief captain, having been forced to offend the Sanhedrin 
by the secret and hurried removal of his prisoner, is careful to 
represent the whole transaction as a case of Jewish violence and 
religious prejudice against a Roman citizen. 

31. Caesarea was sixty-eight Roman miles from Jerusalem. The 
site of Antipatris is not quite certain; but the most recent survey 
places it rather more than half way on the road. The distance from 
Jerusalem, and the nature of the road, which had there emerged 
from the mountain defiles and traversed the open plain, rendered it 
safe to leave the horsemen alone to escort the prisoner by day from 
that point. 
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to the governor, presented Paul also before him. 
And when he had read it, and inquired of what 34 
province he was, and learned that he was of Cilicia, 

I will hear thee fully, said he, when thine accusers 35 
also are come: and he commanded him to be kept 
in Herod’s palace. 

And after five days the high priest Ananias went 24 
down with certain elders and an orator, one Tertullus: 
and they informed the governor against Paul. And 2 
when he was called, Tertullus began to accuse him, 
saying, 

Seeing that by thee we enjoy much peace, and 
that by thy providence things are ordered aright 
for this nation, we accept it in all ways and in all 3 
places, most mighty Felix, with all thankfulness. 


34, 35. After reading the letter Felix makes further inquiry as to 
the prisoner’s antecedents, probably with a view' to verifying the 
Roman citizenship, and announces his intention of hearing the case 
fully on the arrival of the accusers. 

province] Cilicia was not strictly speaking a province, but a 
district of the great province of Syria. It had however, like Judaea, 
a distinct administration of its own under an imperial procurator. 

palace] The palace of Herod at Caesarea, afterwards the residence 
of the procurator, was also a fortress containing quarters for soldiers 
and guard-rooms for prisoners. 

1. It is not clear from what date the five days are reckoned ; 
probably from Paul’s arrival at Caesarea: the twelve days of v. II, 
after he went up to worship in the temple, are apparently reckoned 
from the Jewish assault on him. After that he spent two days 
under arrest, and two on the road. If the high priest started five 
days later, and spent two on the journey, this would account for the 
twelve days before the hearing at Caesarea. 

2-8. Tertullus, a professional advocate, probably addressed Felix 
in Latin: his name is Latin. The government of Felix displayed 
merciless severity in putting down seditious movements, many of 
which arose out of religious excitement: accordingly the advocate 
compliments the governor on his success in restoring order, and 
denounces Paul as a dangerous agitator. 
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4 But that I be not further tedious unto thee, I pray 

5 thee to hear us of thy clemency a few words. For 
we found this man a pestilent fellow, and a mover 
of sedition among all the Jews throughout the world, 

6 and a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes; who 
even went about to profane the temple: on whom 

8 also we laid hold: by examining whom thyself thou 
wilt be able to take knowledge of all these things 
whereof we accuse him. 

9 And the Jews also joined in the assault, affirming 
that these things were so. 

10 And Paul answered, when the governor had 
beckoned unto him to speak, 

Forasmuch as I know that thou hast been of many 
years a judge unto this nation, I do cheerfully make 

11 my defence: seeing that thou canst take knowledge 
that there are yet but twelve days since I went up to 

12 worship at Jerusalem: and they neither found me in 
the temple disputing with any man or raising up 
a crowd, nor in the synagogues, nor in the city. 

13 Neither can they prove to thee the things whereof 

14 they now accuse me. But this I confess unto thee, 


10-21. The preamble of Paul’s speech is at once courteous and 
sincere. Felix had been six or seven years procurator, and had 
previously resided some years in Samaria in a subordinate capacity: 
his experience of religious parties in Judaea was really valuable. 
Paul meets the charges of profaning the temple and exciting riot 
with specific denial, invites inquiry into the events of the last few 
days, urges the peaceable motive of his visit and the absence 
of witnesses against him, while he confesses and vindicates his 
faith. 

11. The reference to worship in this verse, and in the next to the 
circumstances under which he was found in the temple, show that 
the date in Paul’s mind was when the Jews came upon him there 
twelve days before. 
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that after the Way which they call a .sect, so serve I 
the God of our fathers, believing all things that are 
contained in the law and written in the prophets: and *5 
have hope toward God, which these men themselves 
also look for, that there shall be a resurrection both 
of the just and unjust. Meanwhile I exercise myself 16 
also to have a conscience void of offence before God 
and men ahvay. Now after some years I came to 17 
bring alms to my nation, and offerings: amidst which 18 
they found me purified in the temple, with no crowd, 
nor yet with tumult: but there were certain Jews 
from Asia—who ought to have been here before thee 19 
and to have made accusation, if they had aught 
against me. Or else let these men themselves say 20 
what wrong-doing they found, when I stood before 
the council, except it be for this one voice, that I cried 21 
standing among them, Touching the resurrection of the 
dead I am called in question before you this day. 


14. the Way] See note on ix. 2. 

15. Though the leading deputies were Saddueees, their acceptance 
of the doctrine of the Resurrection is assumed. Few of them cared 
openly to disavow the popular creed. 

16. Meanwhile] This is the obvious meaning of the Greek text. 
The last verse asserted Paul’s hope in God of a future resurrection 
unto judgment: this maintains his endeavour meanwhile ( i.e . in this 
earthly life) to keep a conscience void of offence in the sight of God 
and man. The meaning of the B. V. Herein is obscure. 

17. some] Not many as rendered in the B. V.; for there had been 
two visits during the last seven years. The indefinite term here 
employed may denote any number more than one, it merely implies 
that he was not, like many Jews, an annual visitor .to Jerusalem at 
the feasts. 

18. To have repeated the charges of the Asiatic Jews would have 
prejudiced the prisoner ; to show that they were the only witnesses 
against him, and they absent, strengthened his case. The sentence 
therefore is purposely broken. 
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22 But Felix, having more perfect knowledge of the 
Way, deferred them, and said, When Lysias the chief 
captain comes down, I will determine your matter. 

2 3 And he gave order to the centurion that he should be 
kept in charge, and should have indulgence, and not 
to forbid any of his own people to minister unto him. 

2 4 And after certain days Felix came with Drusilla, 
his own wife, which was a Jewess, and sent for Paul, 
and heard him concerning the faith in Christ Jesus. 

2 5 And as he discoursed of righteousness and temperance 

22. The absence of the chief captain was evidently a mere pretext 
for delay ; for the charge of seditious acts, 011 which alone he could 
report, had broken down. The religious controversy between Jews 
and Christians did not as yet interest Roman governors, who despised 
both as fanatics, and sternly suppressed disorderly outbreaks of 
religious excitement. But Felix did not care to offend the Jews by 
releasing the prisoner, unless he or his friends made it worth his 
while by a bribe. 

the Way] See note on ix. 2. 

23. Prisoners in military custody were as a rule chained to a 
soldier. No exception was made to this rule in Paul’s case. Speak¬ 
ing at Rome he mentions his chain (xxviii. 20). His bonds are 
named on three earlier occasions in the Acts, viz. when he was 
brought before the Sanhedrin, when Felix departed, and when he 
appeared before king Agrippa (xxii. 30, xxiv. 27, xxvi. 29). In¬ 
dulgence was granted him in respect of food, lodging, and friends, 
but did not probably include removal of his chain. It did not 
certainly in the case of Agrippa’s imprisonment at Rome, which is 
related in similar language by Josephus {Ant. xviii. 6. 7). 

his own people] The Christians of Caesarea and personal friends 
like the author are probably included in this term. 

24 . Drusilla, daughter of the first Agrippa and sister of the 
second, married Azizus, king of Emesa, on condition of his being 
circumcised. Felix tempted her to leave her husband, procure a 
divorce, and marry him, though he was a Gentile. 

his own wife] This expression marks apparently the private and 
informal character of the interview. 

25. temperance] This term must be understood in its widest 
sense of self-control: it implied keeping under the body with all its 
passions and appetites. 
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and the judgment to come, Felix became afraid and 
answered, Go thy way for this time; and when I 
get a convenient season, I will call for thee. He 26 
hoped withal that money would be given him of 
Paul: wherefore also he-sent for him the oftener, and 
communed with him. But when two years were 27 
expired, Porcius Festus came into Felix’ room; and 
Felix, being minded to gain favour with the Jews, left 
Paul bound. 

So Festus entered on his province, and after three 25 
days went up to Jerusalem from Caesarea. And the 2 
chief priests and first of the Jews informed him 
against Paul, and besought him, asking favour 3 
against him, that he would send for him to Jerusa¬ 
lem, laying wait to kill him on the way. Thereupon 4 
Festus answered that Paul was in ward at Caesarea, 
but that he himself was about to depart thither 
shortly. Let them therefore, saith he, which are of 5 
power among you, go down with me, and whatever 
there is amiss in the man, let them accuse him. 

And when he had tarried among them not more than 6 
eight or ten days, he went down unto Caesarea: and 
the next day seating himself on the judgment seat com¬ 
manded Paul to be brought. And when he was come, 7 

27. bound] It is not implied that the bonds were now added : 
they had been continuous since his first arrest (see note on v. 23). 

The point is that Felix left him still a prisoner, as. before, awaiting 
trial. 

2. the chief priests] The ruling oligarchy consisted of a small 
number of priestly families, together with some influential scribes 
and elders who were associated with them in the Sanhedrin. 

4. Festus had probably received information from his officers of 
the previous plot against the prisoner’s life and his hasty removal to 
Caesarea. 

7, 8. The accusation and defence turn, as before, on three points : 
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the Jews which had come down from Jerusalem stood 
round about him, and laid many grievous charges 

8 against him, which they could not prove; while Paul 
answered for himself, Neither against the law of the 
Jews, nor against the temple, nor against Caesar, have 

9 I offended at all. But Festus, willing to gain favour 
with the Jews, answered Paul and said, Wilt thou go 
up to Jerusalem, and there be judged of these things 

10 before me? And Paul said, Standing at Caesars 
judgment seat, I am where I ought to be judged: to 
Jews have I done no wrong, as thou also art getting 

11 to know better. If then I am a wrong-doer and have 
committed anything worthy of death, I plead not 


violation of the law, profanation of the temple, seditious conduct or 
language. 

9-11. Festus seems to have been a just and able ruler: his pre¬ 
mature death after two years’ government brought disaster on 
Judaea. From his point of view the proposal to hear the case him¬ 
self ut Jerusalem was wise and reasonable. He was satisfied that 
the charge of sedition had broken down, and that the issue turned 
solely on religious questions (comp. xxv. 18-20): in his eyes these 
were trivial, for he was a stranger to the country and people, and 
quite unable to comprehend the force of religious enthusiasm (comp, 
xxvi. 24). Accordingly he hoped to settle them readily by the 
interposition of his own authority. But for this purpose it was 
necessary to consult the religious authorities and doctors of the law 
at Jerusalem. As for the prisoner’s safety there under his charge 
he had no fear. But Paul knew well that the Sanhedrin were 
irreconcilable, that their advice would prevail at Jerusalem, and 
that the result must be fatal to him : he foresaw also that the 
Church would suffer ; for it was important for her welfare and pro¬ 
gress in this stage of transition to maintain peace with the Jews 
(comp. xxi. 20...). He had therefore no further hesitation about 
transferring the trial to Rome by an appeal to Caesar. The B. V. 
puts into his mouth an ungracious and unjust retort, as thou very 
well hiowest. His actual words present the real truth, that Festus 
had not till then heard both sides of the case, and was now begin¬ 
ning to understand its true character better than before. 
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for life, but if none of these things is true, whereof 
these accuse me, no man may give away my life unto 
them. I appeal unto Caesar. Then Festus, when he 12 
had conferred with the council, answered, Thou hast 
appealed unto Caesar: unto Caesar thou shalt go. 

And after certain days were passed, king Agrippa 13 
and Bernice came to stay at Caesarea and saluted 
Festus. And as they tarried there some days, Festus 14 
laid Pauls case before the king, saying, There is a 
certain man left prisoner by Felix: about whom, when 15 
I was at Jerusalem, the chief priests and the elders of 
the Jews informed me, asking for sentence against 
him. To whom I answered that it is not the custom 16 
of the Romans to give away any man’s life, before that 
the accused have the accusers face to face, and have 
licence given to answer for himself concerning the 
crime laid against him. When therefore they were 17 
come together here, I made no delay, but on the next 


12 . Provincial governors were assisted by a council, who acted as 
assessors and aided them with their advice in difficult or doubtful 
points. It was composed of Roman officials or residents. 

13. Herod Agrippa II. did not succeed His father Herod Agrippa I., 
being only seventeen at his death; but on the death of his uncle 
Herod was invested with the title of king of Chalcis. He afterwards 
obtained instead the territories of Philip and Lysanias with others. 
He had in addition the superintendence of the temple and the 
nomination of the high priest. This recognition of his religious 
supremacy in Judaea gave him great weight in a question of 
Jewish religion, and the procurator naturally desired to bring this 
case before him. Bernice made her home with her brother Agrippa 
after the death of her first husband Herod of Chalcis, and again 
after her separation from Polemo. Her life gave occasion to 
grievous scandal. 

14. some] Not many, as in B. V. The indefinite term here 
used indicates that they stayed longer than was requisite for a 
complimentary visit to the new procurator. 
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day I sat on the judgment seat, and commanded the 

18 man to be brought. Concerning whom, when the 
accusers stood up, they brought none accusation of 

19 such evil deeds as I supposed; but had certain 
questions against him of their own religion, and of 
one Jesus, which was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be 

20 alive. And I, being perplexed about such manner of 
questions, said that, if he would, he should go to 

2 1 Jerusalem, and there be judged of these matters. But 
when Paul appealed to be kept for the decision of 
Augustus, I commanded him to be kept till I should 

22 send him to Caesar. And Agrippa, said unto Festus, 
I was myself wishing to hear the man. To-morrow, 
saith he, thou shalt hear him. 

23 So on the morrow, when Agrippa was come, and 
Bernice, with great pomp, and they were entered into 
the place of hearing, with chief captains and principal 
men of the city, at Festus’ commandment Paul was 

24 brought. And Festus saith, King Agrippa, and all 
men which are here present with us, ye behold this 
man, about whom all the multitude of the Jews made 
suit to me, both at Jerusalem and here, crying that he 

25 ought not to live any longer. But I found that he 


19. religion] The rendering superstition is inadmissible here in a 
courteous address to a Jewish king who was at the time recognised 
at Rome as the representative of the national religion. 

The name of Jesus does not occur in the brief summary of the 
previous hearing ; but Paul was not likely to omit the name in his 
defence. 

23. place of hearing] The original term had a very wide applica¬ 
tion, embracing an ordinary lecture-room, or a royal chamber of 
audience for State occasions or judicial proceedings. 

24. The bloody feud between the Jews and Greeks of Caesarea in 
the last days of Felix accounts for the bitter animosity of the local 
Jews against the apostle to the Gentiles. 
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had committed nothing worthy of death, and as he 
himself appealed to Augustus, I determined to send 
him. Of whom I have no certain thing to write unto 26 
my lord. Wherefore I have brought him forth before 
you, and specially before thee, king Agrippa, that, 
after examination had, I might have somewhat to 
write. For it seemeth to me unreasonable to send a 27 
prisoner, and not withal to signify the charges laid 
against him. 

And Agrippa said unto Paul, Thou art permitted to 26 
speak for thyself. Then Paul stretched forth his 
hand, and answered for himself: 

I have thought myself happy, king Agrippa, that I 2 
am to make my defence before thee this day touching 
all the things whereof I am accused by Jews; because 3 
thou art specially acquainted with all the customs and 
questions among Jews; wherefore I beseech thee to 
hear me patiently. My manner of life from my 4 
youtli, which was from the beginning among mine 
own nation and at Jerusalem, know all Jews; assuring 5 


2-23. After a courteous preamble, Paul describes the revolution 
wrought in his life by his conversion, vindicates the doctrine of the 
Resurrection as the hope of all true Israelites, and urges the consis¬ 
tency of his faith in Christ with the ancient scriptures. 

2. The unfortunate transposition of the word especially in the 
B. V. from its proper position before expert imports a tone of per¬ 
sonal flattery into the preamble. Paul had one good and sufficient 
reason for satisfaction in pleading before Agrippa rather than the 
Roman governor, and one only, that he was a Jew, thoroughly 
cognisant of Jewish questions and customs. 

Jews] The article is purposely omitted by Paul in the description 
of his accusers botli here and in v. 7. He claims to be himself a 
true son of Israel, and is careful not to identify his accusers with the 
nation of the Jews. In vv. 3 and 4 also the name is used indefinitely 
without the article. 
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themselves of me from the first, if they be willing to 
testify, that after the straitest sect of our religion I 

6 lived a Pharisee. And now I stand here to be judged 
in hope of the promise made of God unto our 

7 fathers; unto which promise our twelve tribes, 
earnestly serving God night and day, hope to attain. 
Touching which hope, I am accused by Jews, O king! 

8 Why is it thought incredible with you that God doth 

9 raise the dead ? I verily thought with myself, that I 
ought to do many things contrary to the name of 

10 Jesus of Nazareth. Which thing I did indeed in 
Jerusalem: and many of the saints did I shut up in 
prison, having received the authority for this from 
the chief priests, and when they were put to death, I 

11 gave my voice against them. And punishing them 
oft in all the synagogues, I would fain have compelled 
them to blaspheme: and being exceedingly mad 
against them, I set about persecuting them even to 

12 the cities without our land. Whereupon as I 
journeyed to Damascus with authority and com- 

13 mission of the chief priests, at midday, O king, I saw 


10. This verse mentions distinctly the fact that a number of 
Christians besides Stephen suffered martyrdom which the history 
had left obscure. The statement that Saul gave his vote for death 
has been adduced as a proof that he was a member of the Sanhedrin 
rather than an officer under them. But the language of the law, 
coupled with the narrative of Stephen’s trial, creates a presumption 
that the sentence of the court was confirmed by some kind of popular 
vote in cases of stoning. 

11. blaspheme] The denial that Jesus was the Son of God 
might with reason be entitled blasphemy, and this was pressed on 
Christians. 

The indefinite reference to foreign cities suggests that the abortive 
mission had been intended to comprehend other cities of Syria 
besides Damascus. 
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on the way a light from heaven, above the brightness 
of the sun, shining round about me and them which 
journeyed with me. And when we were all fallen to 14 
the earth, I heard a voice saying unto me in the 
Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? 
it is hard for thee to kick against the goad. And I 15 
said, Who art thou, Lord? And the Lord said, I am 
Jesus whom thou persecutest. But arise and stand 16 
upon thy feet: for to this end have I appeared unto 
thee, to prepare thee to be a minister and a witness 
both of what thou hast seen, and of what thou shalt 


14. In ix. 7 it is stated that Saul’s companions stood speechless, 
here that all fell to the ground. The two accounts are quite consis¬ 
tent, if taken as presenting two successive stages of the event. All 
fell to the ground, but the rest rose after the first shock, while Saul 
remained prostrate. 

We learn here distinctly that the voice spake in Hebrew: this is 
indicated in ix. 4 and xxii. 7 by the exceptional use of the Hebrew 
form of the name Saul. 

against the goad] This proverb denotes a stubborn but ineffectual 
resistance to the will of an irresistible master, under the figure of an 
ox who by kicking back against the goad drives it deeper into his 
flesh. So Saul is warned that by rebelling against God’s will he is 
only wounding his conscience the more deeply, and will in the end 
be forced to yield. This throws an interesting light on the state of 
Saul’s mind before his conversion : it seems that he was already 
stifling conscientious doubts and scruples. The language of heartfelt 
penitence in which he elsewhere deplores his guilty share in the 
persecution leads to a corresponding inference. 

16-18. There can be no doubt that Paul here combines subsequent 
revelations of Christ which were promised at his conversion and 
communicated through Ananias or in later visions, like that recorded 
in xxii. 18, with the previous words of Christ. For it is expressly 
stated in ix. 6 that the full revelation of his future commission was 
withheld at the time, and reserved till after his entrance into the 
city. 

16. stand upon thy feet] So Ezekiel was encouraged when he 
had fallen to the ground at the sight of the glory of God (Ezek. 
ii. 1). 

Y 
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17 see, me do; choosing thee out of the people and out of 

18 the Gentiles, unto whom I send thee, to open their eyes 
that thou mayest turn them from darkness to light, 
and from the dominion of Satan unto God, that they 
may receive remission of sins and an inheritance 
among them that are sanctified, by faith in me. 

19 Wherefore, O king Agrippa, I was not disobedient to 

20 the heavenly vision: but declared first to them at 


17. choosing] The B. V. delivering is inconsistent with the cir¬ 
cumstances as well as incorrect. Saul’s urgent need at that time 
was not deliverance from enemies, for he was not yet subject to 
persecution, but relief from an accusing conscience. Nor was he in 
fact delivered from enemies, being persecuted all his life long till his 
final imprisonment and martyrdom. The true version choosing re¬ 
produces the central point of the revelation made to Ananias ; He is 
a chosen vessel unto me..., while that of delivering runs counter to it; 
for it was said, I will show him how great things he must suffer for my 
name's sake. 

It is worthy of note that Paul is here described as chosen out of 
the people and the Gentiles—a marked combination of his two 
special antecedents. He was by birth at once a Jew and a Greek, a 
true representative of those Jews of the Dispersion to whose number 
he belonged, and united in his person the varied elements of Greek 
and Homan character and culture with Hebrew race and religion. 

The actual appointment of Paul to be an apostle can hardly be 
placed earlier than his commission from the church of Antioch : even 
at the time of his departure from Jerusalem it was described as 
future: I will send thee (xxii. 21). But these earlier revelations 
prepared the way for the eventual result which they foreshadowed. 

The description of his mission to the Gentiles is borrowed from 
the picture of God’s elect in Is. xlii. 7 with slight variation of 
language. 

20. Paul here intimates that at an early period of his ministry 
before commencing his mission to the Gentiles he had traversed all 
Judaea, preaching the gospel as he went. Now before that time he 
had paid but two visits to Judaea : the hasty flight from Damascus 
to Jerusalem and thence through Samaria to Tarsus excludes the 
idea of systematic preaching by the way ; but his second visit in 
a.d. 43, when he went up with Barnabas from Antioch, furnished 
occasion for it during the return to Antioch. 
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Damascus and Jerusalem, and through all the country 
of Judaea, and to the Gentiles, that they should repent 
and turn to God, and do works worthy of that 
repentance. For this cause the Jews seized me in the 21 
temple, and assayed to kill me. Through the help 22 
therefore that I have obtained from God, I stand unto 
this day testifying both to small and great, saying 
nothing beyond what the prophets and Moses did say 
should come to pass: that the Christ should be subject 23 
to suffering, and that he should be the first after 
rising from the dead to proclaim light both to the 
people and to the Gentiles. 

And as he thus answered for himself, Festus saith 24 
with a loud voice, Paul, thou art mad: thy much 
learning doth drive thee to madness. But Paul saith, 25 
I am not mad, most mighty Festus; but am uttering 
words of truth and soberness. For the king knoweth 26 
of these things, unto whom also I speak freely: for I 
persuade myself that none of these things is hidden 
from him: for this hath not been done in a corner. 
King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? I know 27 


At a later time he wrote, I was becoming unknown by face to the 
churches of Judaea (Gal. i. 22). 

22. Paul attributes his escape from the Jewish attempt on his life 
to a special interposition of Providence on his behalf. 

23. Moses and the prophets had predicted a Messiah subject to 
suffering, foretelling his humiliation, death, and resurrection, as 
well as the redemption of Jews and Gentiles. Its universality, and 
his sufferings in accomplishing it, had been foreshadowed from the 
beginning in the seed of the woman with his bruised heel ; and the 
Scriptures had filled up the outline. 

24. Festus had before noticed Paul’s faith in the risen Jesus with 
the same philosophic disdain as his Athenian hearers (comp. xvii. 32 
with xxv. 19) : he now denounces it as a religious frenzy. 

27, 28. Agrippa was a Jew, and professed belief in the prophets : 
he was also no unfriendly listener, as appears from his subsequent 
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28 that thou belie vest. Then Agrippa said unto Paul, At 
little cost thou wouldest fain persuade me to make 

29 me a Christian I And Paul said, I would to God that, 
whether at little cost or at great, not thou only, but 
also all that hear me, might this day become such as I 
am, except these bonds. 

30 And the king rose up, and the governor, and Ber- 

31 nice, and they that sat with them: and when they 
were gone aside, they spake one to another, saying, 
This man doeth nothing worthy of death or of bonds. 

32 And Agrippa said unto Festus, This man might have 
been set at liberty, if he had not appealed unto 
Caesar. 

27 And when it was determined that we should sail 
away for Italy, they delivered Paul and certain other 
prisoners to a centurion named Julius of the Augustan 


remark to Festus. But he ridiculed this futile effort at his conver¬ 
sion ; and his use of the by-word Christian indicated his contempt 
for the faith. The B. V. misses the irony. The name Christian 
grew up amongst the Gentiles of Antioch as a designation for the 
believers : it was of course not adopted by the Jews, who themselves 
believed in a Christ, nor until a later time by Christians themselves. 
Agrippa’s use of the term is an evidence of his Roman education and 
familiarity with Gentile terms. 

1. Augustan band] Though this designation is obscure, modern 
criticism has determined pretty clearly the character of the force to 
which Julius belonged. He was charged with the custody of a State 
prisoner; and the conveyance of prisoners to Rome, whether they 
were citizens appealing to imperial justice, or criminals condemned 
to die in a Roman amphitheatre, was an important duty of the 
Roman military police in imperial times. It appears further from 
v. 11 that he assumed authority in the Alexandrian cornship over 
the officers of the vessel. From this it may be inferred that he was 
also an officer of the imperial commissariat which was charged with 
the supply of Rome, and these two functions of detective police and 
commissariat were united in the corps called the Frumentarians. It 
is further stated in an ancient marginal note, which has found its 
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band. And embarking in a ship of Adramyttium, 
which was about to sail to the coasts of Asia, we put 

way into the B. V. of xxviii. 16, that Julius delivered his prisoners 
to a superior officer, who is there entitled captain of the guard , but 
in an old Latin version Princeps Peregrinorum. Now this was the 
exact title of the commander of the Frumentarians, who were known 
as Peregrin! from their being constantly on duty in the provinces 
bearing imperial communications, and had a camp on the Caelian 
hill known as Castra Peregrinorum. The corps was probably recruited 
out of veterans who had served their time in the Praetorians or the 
Legions : the officers were confidential agents of the emperor: the 
name Augustan may have been a title of honour and mark of imperial 
favour, as it was at various times bestowed on certain legions by way 
of distinction. 

The reappearance of the first person in this and the 
next chapter shows that the author accompanied Paul to Rome. 
This is the third occasion on which he attached himself to the 
apostle : he joined him first at Troas and became a partner in the 
Macedonian mission, and secondly at Philippi as a delegate from 
the churches to Jerusalem; he now goes apparently to take part in 
the Roman mission, as he had before in the Macedonian, besides 
rendering such friendly offices and personal ministration as the 
position of a prisoner called for. There is no trace of his presence 
during the imprisonment at Caesarea. He was evidently not one of 
the prisoners. 

2. The description of the ship as belonging to Adramyttium in 
Mysia, and bound for the coasts of Asia, suggests that it was on its 
way home. It was therefore on the direct route to Neapolis, the 
port of Philippi, and it was probably the intention of the centurion 
to convey his prisoners thence by the land route to Rome, had he 
not fallen in at Myra with an Alexandrian cornship bound to Italy 
by sea. Owing to the prevalence of west winds in the Levant, 
the cornships usually made that port on their voyage to Rome ; but 
it was now full late in the season to catch any of these : the main 
fleet had already gone on their way. 

Aristarchus the Macedonian may be confidently identified with 
the companion in travel of xix. 29, and the delegate of xx. 4. The 
author does not class him as one of us, i.e. of Paul's company, on this 
occasion, but only with them for the time. It is not likely there* 
fore that he went with them beyond Myra. When the centurion 
put his prisoners on board the second ship, Aristarchus proceeded 
homewards in the first. His name occurs however in Col. iv. 10 
as then one of Paul’s companions at Rome. 
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to sea, Aristarchus the Macedonian of Thessalonica 

3 being with us. And the next day we touched at 
Sidon: and Julius kindly entreated Paul, and gave 
him leave to go unto his friends and refresh himself. 

4 And putting to sea from thence, we sailed under the 

5 lee of Cyprus, because the winds were contrary. And 
when we had sailed over the sea off Cilicia and Pam- 

6 phylia, we came to Myra in Lycia. And there the 
centurion found a ship of Alexandria sailing for Italy; 

7 and he put us therein. And when we had sailed 
slowly many days, and were come with difficulty 
over against Cnidus, the wind not suffering us 
to make way beyond, we sailed under the lee of 

8 Crete off Salmone; and with difficulty coasting along 


3. The friends at Sidon were probably Christians : nothing is 
known of them. 

4. In sailing from Lycia to Phoenicia they had crossed the open 
sea, leaving Cyprus on the left: they now ran between Cyprus and 
the mainland. This was the usual course on the return voyage, as 
the island afforded shelter for some time from the prevalent north¬ 
west winds, and the highlands of Asia Minor shielded them 
afterwards, besides the benefit gained from land breezes and a 
westerly current off the coast of Asia Minor. 

7, 8 . As far as Cnidus, the south-west point of Asia Minor, the 
general direction of the coast was westwards : they were therefore 
screened from the north, but open to head winds from the west, 
against which they struggled slowly on ; but on rounding Cnidus 
they were exposed to the full force of the north-west wind sweeping 
across the Aegean, and found it impossible to pursue their direct 
course westwards to the north of Crete. They therefore ran to the 
s.s.w. past Salmone, the eastern promontory of Crete, hoping to 
make their way along its southern coast. As the first half of this 
trends a little to the south, they were able to creep slowly along as 
far as Cape Matala ; but from that point the northward trend of the 
coast rendered it impossible to proceed in the teeth of a north-west 
wind. So they put into a roadstead called Fair Havens, on the 
eastern side of Cape Matala. 
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it we came unto a certain place called Fair Havens; 
nigh whereunto was the city of Lasea. 

And when much time was spent, and sailing was 9 
now dangerous, because the Fast was already past, 
Paul admonished them, and said unto them, Sirs, I 10 
perceive that sailing will be with hurt and much 
damage, not only of the lading and the ship, but 
also of our lives. But the centurion gave more heed u 
to the pilot and the master of the ship than to 
those things which were spoken by Paul. And 12 
because the haven was not commodious to winter in, 
the more part advised to put to sea from thence, 
if by any means they could make their way to 
Phoenix and winter there, which is a haven of 
Crete looking north-east and south-east. And when 13 


Fair Havens] The survival of the Greek name, Kaloi Limenes , 
and of a ruined city five miles off, still known as Lasos, determine 
its position. 

9-12. As the autumnal equinox found them still windbound at 
Fair Havens, the voyage to Italy w^as abandoned for the season, but 
a debate arose about winter quarters. Forty miles off was an 
excellent harbour, Phoenix (now Lutro), land-locked except on the 
north-east and south-east, and only partially exposed to those winds. 
The captain proposed therefore, as soon as the wind shifted a little, 
to make for Phoenix. There was however obvious danger that 
they might be driven out to sea in the attempt, as that coast 
is peculiarly exposed to sudden squalls rushing down from the 
mountains of Crete, especially at that season. The question was 
referred to the centurion for decision, and he consulted Paul, who 
had probably more experience of Levantine storms than other pas¬ 
sengers. He advised against it, not from any distinct foreknowledge, 
but from prudent foresight of the risk involved : he was however 
overruled, though a minority supported him. 

9. the Fast] The great day of Atonement (10th of Tisri) was 
about the autumnal equinox. 

13-26. The favourable south wind held for the first four or five 
miles of their course, which closely skirted Cape Matala; but they 
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the south wind blew softly, supposing that they had 
obtained their purpose, they weighed anchor and 

14 sailed along Crete, close in shore. But not long after 
there beat down from it a tempestuous wind called 

15 Euraquilo: and when the ship was caught, and could 
not face the wind, we gave way and drove before 

16 it. But running under a small island called Cauda, 
we were able, with difficulty, to secure the boat: 

17 and when they had hoisted it up, they used helps, 
undergirding the ship; and fearing lest they should 
be cast away in the Syrtis, they loosened the 

18 tackling, and drove on so. And as we laboured 
exceedingly with the storm, the next day they began 

19 to throw freight overboard; and the third day they 


had hardly begun to cross the bay between that and Phoenix before 
a hurricane, which had been gathering on the mountains of Crete, 
burst upon them with such violence that they could only scud 
helplessly before it over the twenty-three miles that separated 
Cauda (now Gozzo) from Crete. That island afforded them some 
temporary shelter from the gale, which blew from the e.n.e., and 
under its lee they succeeded in getting command of their boat 
which had hitherto been dragged through the water astern, in 
undergirding the ship, i.e. securing cables round the hull for its 
support, and in setting some kind of storm sail which enabled them 
to turn the ship’s head across the open sea a little north of west, 
instead of drifting to the w.s.w. into the dangerous gulf known as 
the Syrtis. They had now clear sea room, but were in great danger 
of foundering, as is proved by the urgent measures adopted to 
lighten the ship. The timbers were no doubt seriously strained, 
and the utmost exertions were needed at the pumps to keep her 
afloat during the thirteen days that she ran before a steady gale 
across the 476 miles from Cauda to Melita (Malta). The consequent 
exhaustion, combined with the hopelessness of their position and 
manifold discomforts of a leaking vessel, reduced the crew at last 
almost to despair. At this juncture Paul, himself inspirited by 
a heavenly vision, comes forward to reassure them by a promise 
of deliverance from death. 
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cast out with their own hands the furniture of the 
ship. And when neither sun nor stars shone upon 20 
us for many days, and no small tempest lay on us, 
henceforth all hope that we should be saved was in 
the way to be taken away. And little heart being 21 
left for food, Paul then stood up in the midst of 
them, and said, Sirs, ye should have hearkened unto 
me, and not have put to sea from Crete, and so 
have gotten this hurt and damage. And now 1 22 
exhort you to be of good cheer: for there shall be 
no loss of life among you, but only of the ship. For 23 
there stood by me this night an angel of the God 
whose I am, whom also I serve, saying, Fear not, 24 
Paul; thou must stand before Caesar: and lo, God 
hath given thee all them that sail with thee. 
Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer: for I believe God, 25 
that it shall be even so as it hath been spoken unto 
me. Howbeit we must be cast upon a certain island. 26 
But when the fourteenth night came of our 27 
driving over the sea of Adria, about midnight the 
sailors surmised that they were drawing near to some 
land; and they sounded, and found twenty fathoms; 28 


27. fourteenth] The days are reckoned from the commencement of 
the voyage: they did little more than get clear away from Canda 
before night on the first, and it was after midnight before they 
anchored on the fourteenth, leaving an interval of thirteen days and 
a quarter’s steady drive across the sea. 

Adria] The sea of Adria must not be confounded with the Adriatic 
gulf. The ancients gave the name of Adria to the central basin of 
the Mediterranean, enclosed between Africa on the south, Italy and 
Sicily on the west, Greece and Crete on the east. 

28. Local tradition has preserved the memory of this shipwreck by 
giving the name of St. Paul to a bay on the north-east of Malta. The 
correctness of the tradition is established by the exact correspondence 
of the geographical details with the circumstances of the ship-wreck : 
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and after a little space they sounded again, and found 
29 fifteen fathoms. And fearing lest peradventure we 
should be cast ashore on rocky ground, they let go 
four anchors from the stem, and prayed for the day. 


( 1 ) the position of the eastern point of the bay is such that the course 
from Cauda passed within a quarter of a mile of it, and sailors were 
quite likely to hear or see even at night the heavy surf breaking upon 
it; ( 2 ) the bay shoals to twenty fathoms shortly after, and half an 
hour later, at the vessel’s average rate of speed, to fifteen; ( 3 ) there 
is excellent holding ground for anchors inside that point; ( 4 ) the 
end of the bay, facing the ship’s course, presents a line of rugged 
precipices, broken by two openings; up one of these still runs a 
sloping beach, probably another formerly ran up the second, though 
now washed away; (5) in its immediate neighbourhood runs a 
channel about a hundred yards wide between the mainland and a 
rocky islet (Salraonetta), connecting the bay with the sea on its 
northern side, which would produce the effect of two seas meeting. 
The water driven into the bay by the gale would choke this channel 
as it rushed out to the sea, producing a strong backwater along the 
shore. It is not stated what indications led the sailors to surmise 
that they were in the neighbourhood of land. They were however 
definite enough to set them upon sounding, and preceded the dis¬ 
covery that the water was shallowing. The only sight or sound 
which circumstances suggest as perceptible amid the darkness of the 
night and the roar of the sea is the gleam or (more likely still) the 
heavy boom of the surf driven by the gale on a rock-bound coast. 
Now, their course on nearing the bay ran parallel to a low line of 
coast, and at the entrance they were within a quarter of a mile of the 
rocky point (Kaura) which bounds it on the east. (See map.) 

29-32. Ancient ships had facilities for anchoring astern as well as 
at the prow. The advantage of doing so in this case was that the 
ship started at once in the right direction when the anchors were 
cast off, and was brought under immediate control of the helm ; for 
the intention was to run her aground on the beach in front with as 
much way on her as possible. Prudence suggested the need of 
several anchors astern to bring up the vessel; but the uselessness 
of additional anchors at the fore was obvious even to a passenger of 
intelligence and experience, and the centurion readily perceived on 
Paul’s suggestion that it was a mere pretext to cover a treacherous 
flight. 

29. prayed] There is no reason for diluting the force of the Greek 
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And as the sailors were seeking to flee out of the 3° 
ship, and let down the boat into the sea, under colour 
as though they would lay out anchors from the fore¬ 
ship, Paul said to the centurion and to the soldiers, 31 
Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved. 
Then the soldiers cut away the ropes of the boat, 32 
and let her fall off. And until the day was at the 33 
point to come, Paul kept beseeching them all to take 
some food, saying, This is the fourteenth day that 
ye have continued fasting on the watch for the dawn, 
taking nothing. Wherefore I beseech you to take 34 
some food: for this is a means for your deliverance: 
for there shall not a hair perish from the head of 
any of you. And when he had said this, he took 35 
bread, and gave thanks to God in presence of them 
all: and he brake it, and began to eat. Then were 36 
they all of good cheer, and they also took food. 
And we were in all in the ship about threescore and 37 


expression into a mere wish. Creek sailors might well resort to 
prayer at such a crisis. 

33. until] The B. V. while destroys the graphic force of the 
narrative, for it makes Paul wait silently through the long anxious 
night watch, whereas he really continued his entreaties all night to 
one and another from the moment the anchors were safely landed 
till the signs of daybreak indicated the need for action. 

The language of Paul does not imply a fourteenth day of continuous 
fasting, but fourteen successive nights of anxious watching for the 
dawn, all alike spent in restless hungry expectation of what the day 
might reveal. 

35. This verse does n6t describe a set meal, still less a sacramental 
meal (for almost all present were heathens); but the effective ex¬ 
ample by which Paul enforced his advice. 

37. The insertion of the total number at this point suggests that a 
final muster roll was perhaps called by the centurion aud captain of 
the ship before abandoning it. The number 276 seems too large 
for a trading ship: the figure 2 is probably due to an error in 
transcription. 
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38 sixteen souls. And when they had eaten enough, they 
set about lightening the ship by throwing out the 

39 wheat into the sea. And when it was day, they knew 
not the land; but they descried a certain creek with 
a beach, upon which they took counsel whether it 

40 were possible to drive up the ship. And casting off 
the anchors, they left them in the sea, at the same 
time loosing the rudder bands: and hoisting up the 

41 foresail to the wind, they made for the beach. And 
lighting on a place where two seas met, they ran the 
vessel aground: and the foreship struck and remained 
unmovable, but the hinder part began to part asunder 

42 with the shock. And counsel was given of the 
soldiers to kill the prisoners, lest any of them should 

43 swim out and escape. But the centurion, wishing 


38. The wheat thrown overboard to lighten the vessel belonged 
evidently to its cargo, wheat being the great staple of trade between 
Alexandria and Italy. The ship’s provisions would be in the form 
of bread or biscuit rather than wheat. 

39. Malta was well known to Alexandrian sailors, but not St. 
Paul’s bay, which lay out of the ordinary track and had no marked 
features by which it might be recognised at once. 

40. With a view to the effectual stranding of the vessel three 
operations were combined : the four anchors were slipped together, 
the rudder (which had been drawn up at the time of anchoring 
astern) was let down, and the foresail was set. By this means the 
ship was got as soon as possible under weigh and under command of 
the helm. 

41. The stem was not broken by the waves, but the shock of 
running aground so shattered the already damaged framework of the 
vessel that the seams and joints began to open, and the hinder part, 
which was still afloat, to part asunder. 

42. Most of the prisoners were probably condemned malefactors ; 
and under the severe discipline of the Roman army soldiers were 
responsible with their lives for the safe custody of prisoners. This 
explains the selfish cruelty of the proposal which originated amongst 
them. 
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to save Paul, stayed them from their desire, and 
commanded that they which could swim should first 
cast themselves overboard and get to land: and the 44 
rest, some on planks, and some on other things from 
the ship. And so it came to pass that all escaped safe 
to land. 

And after we were escaped, then we knew that 28 
the island was called Melita. And the strange people 2 
shewed us no common kindness: for they kindled a 
fire, and received us all, because of the present rain, 
and because of the cold. But when Paul had gathered 3 
a bundle of sticks, and laid them on the fire, a viper 
came out by reason of the heat, and fastened on his 
hand. And when the strange people saw the beast 4 
hang on his hand, they said one to another, No doubt 
this man is a murderer, whom, though he escaped 
the sea, Justice suffered not to live. Now he shook 5 
off the beast into the fire, and took no harm. But 6 
they looked that he should swell or fall down dead 
suddenly: when however they had been looking a 
great while, and beheld no harm come to him, they 
changed their minds, and said that he was a god. 

Now in those parts were lands belonging to 7 
the chief man of the island, whose name was Publius; 


2 . The Maltese were a Carthaginian colony who spoke the Phoe¬ 
nician language : they were therefore designated barbarians by the 
Greeks, the term meaning only that they were foreigners speaking a 
strange language, not that they were barbarous. 

3. No vipers are now found in Malta: their disappearance is 
readily explained by the altered condition of the island. 

7, 8 . The title first of the Maltese has been preserved in local 
inscriptions. It belonged doubtless to the chief Roman authority on 
the island under the praetor of Sicily ; and Publius, though not head 
of his family {for his father was still living), now filled that position. 
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who received us, and entertained us kindly three 

8 days. And it was so that the father of Publius lay 
sick of fever and dysentery: to whom Paul entered 
in and prayed, and laid his hands on him and healed 

9 him. And when this was done, the rest also which 
had diseases in the island came, and were healed: 

10 who also honoured us with many honours; and when 
we put to sea, they put on board such things as we 
needed. 

11 And after three months we put to sea in a ship 
of Alexandria, which had wintered in the island, 

12 whose sign was the Twin Brothers. And touching 

13 at Syracuse we tarried there three days. And we 
cast loose from thence, and landed at Rhegium: 
and after one day a south wind sprang up, and 

14 on the second day we came to Puteoli: where we 
found brethren, and were invited to stay on with 


He had of course the responsibility of providing for the needs of the 
Roman officer and his prisoners ; but the generous courtesy with 
which he fulfilled this duty was specially his own. 

11. The same gale which had driven one Alexandrian cornship on 
to the coast of Malta had probably forced a preceding vessel to take 
shelter there on its way to Puteoli. 

It is uncertain how long the stay at Fair Havens was continued 
after the Fast; if they started as early as the middle of October, the 
three months in Malta would end about the beginning of February, 
which seems full early in the year for navigation, though they had 
little more than a coasting voyage before them. 

13. Puteoli, as the landing place of the Alexandrian cornships, 
was of sufficient commercial importance to attract a Jewish colony, 
which would pave the way for a Christian church: its existence 
affords evidence of the progress of the gospel in Italy before the 
coming of the apostle. 

14. Probably the centurion sanctioned seven days’ delay at Puteoli 
for the sake of reporting his arrival at Rome and receiving instruc¬ 
tions back for the disposal of his prisoners. The Christians of 
Puteoli took the opportunity of communicating with the church in 
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them seven days: and so we came to Rome. And 15 
from thence the brethren, when they heard of 
us, had come to meet us as far as Appii Forum 
and Three Taverns: whom when Paul saw, he 
thanked God, and took courage. And when 16 

we entered into Home, Paul was suffered to dwell 
by himself with the soldier that guarded him. 

And it came to pass that after three days he called 17 
together those that were of the Jews first: and when 
they were come together, he said unto them, 

I, brethren, though I had done nothing against the 
people or the customs of our fathers, was delivered pris¬ 
oner from Jerusalem into the hands of the Romans: 
who, when they had examined me, desired to set me 
at liberty, because there was no cause for death in 
me. But when the Jews spake against it, I was con- 19 
strained to appeal unto Caesar; not that I had aught 
to accuse my nation of. For this cause therefore 20 
have I invited you to see and to speak with me: 
for because of the hope of Israel I am bound with 


Rome. Paul, though he remained of course in custody of a soldier, 
was allowed to visit his Christian friends during the stay. 

15. Appii Forum was on the great southern road (via Appia), forty 
miles from Rome. Three Taverns, where the second Christian party 
met them, was probably a convenient break in this long journey. 
The apostle had many personal friends at Rome, including Aquila 
and Priscilla, as appears from the Epistle to the Romans. Hence the 
enthusiasm with which the Roman Christians came forth to welcome 
him. 

17-20. The main purport of this address is to vindicate the 
prisoner’s loyalty to the law and institutions of Israel in spite of 
his bonds and his appeal to Caesar, which had been forced upon 
him because he preached Christ the hope of Israel. 

20. Paul excuses himself as a prisoner awaiting trial for 
inviting his visitors to see him instead of appearing in the syna¬ 
gogue. 
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21 this chain. And they said unto him, We neither 
received letters from Judaea concerning thee, nor 
did any of the brethren come to us and report or 

22 speak any evil of thee. But we think good to hear 
from thee what thou thinkest: for as concerning 
this sect it is known to us that everywhere it is 

23 spoken against. And when they had ap¬ 

pointed him a day, a number of them came to him 
into his lodging; to whom he expounded matters, 
testifying the kingdom of God and persuading them 
concerning Jesus, both from the law of Moses and 

'24 from the prophets, from morning till evening. And 
some listened to the things which were spoken, and 

25 some disbelieved. And as they agreed not among 
themselves, they departed, after that Paul had spoken 
one word, Well spake the Holy Ghost by Isaiah the 

26 prophet unto your fathers, saying, 

Go unto this people, and say, 

Hearing ye shall hear and shall not understand; 

And beholding ye shall behold and shall not see: 


21. It ia remarkable that no charges against Paul had yet reached 
Rome, considering the bitter enmity of the Jews at Jerusalem and 
Caesarea against him. But the attention of the latter had been 
concentrated on their quarrel with Felix, which resulted in his trial 
at Rome: the deputation from Caesarea which urged their charges 
against him had not yet arrived, and Paul’s appeal to Caesar had 
taken place too late in the autumn for any subsequent communica¬ 
tion to reach Rome from Palestine. If Agrippa can be taken as a 
specimen of the Roman Jew’s, they felt but little of the patriotic 
indignation against Paul which animated the Jews of Palestine, 
though they sympathized wnth the spiritual pride which excluded 
Gentiles from religious privileges. 

26, 27. Christ had quoted Isaiah vi. 9, 10 as a reason for veiling 
the truth in parables: his apostle adduces it in justification of his 
turning to the Gentiles. The wilful blindness and stubborn refusal 
of Israel to listen formed in each case a reasonable ground. 
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For the heart of this people waxed gross, 27 
And their ears were dull of hearing, 

And their eyes have they closed; 

Lest at any time they should see with their eyes, 
And hear with their ears, 

And understand with their heart, 

And should turn again, 

And I should heal them. 

Be it known therefore unto you that this word of 28 
God unto salvation was sent unto the Gentiles: 
they will hear indeed. 

And he abode two whole years in his own hired 30 
dwelling, and received all that went in unto him, 


29. The B. V. adds the following : And when he had said these 
words, the Jews departed , and had great reasoning among themselves . 
There is no sufficient authority for admitting this to the text. 

30, 31. The lodging in which Paul spent the next two years was 
probably provided out of the contributions of Christian churches : 
the epistle to the Philippians mentions the receipt of one from the 
Christians of Philippi. 

The Roman confinement here recorded was shorter by some months 
than the previous detention at Caesarea ; but the altered environment 
and conditions rendered it far more important. At Caesarea, a port 
of passage in a corner of Palestine, half Jew half Gentile, and torn 
by internecine feuds between rival partisans, the apostle had been a 
helpless victim to the caprice of Felix, who had studiously dangled 
before his eyes the prospect of speedy release. The uncertainty of 
his 9tay made it impossible to devise any systematic or far-reaching 
plans for the extension of the kingdom. Doubtless lie strengthened 
the faith of many, but these were for the most part casual visitors 
on their way to or from Jerusalem, while the ministry of Philip the 
evangelist provided for the resident church. But at Rome there 
was no prospect of speedy trial or release : he had of necessity to 
await with patience the tardy process of the imperial court of justice. 
Irksome as confinement must have been to the active spirit of so 
energetic a Christian missionary, whose cherished ambition had been 
hitherto to preach Christ where he was not yet known, and who had 
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31 preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching the 
things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ with 
all boldness, without hindrance. 


looked forward to Rome as a stepping-stone to the further conquest 
of the west, the apostle to the Gentiles had now in accordance with 
his own earnest desire and with his Master’s promise reached the 
centre of the civilized world, and felt himself a chosen ambassador, 
though in bonds. Accordingly he entered at once on the new sphere 
opened before him : his prison-chamber became, as this brief notice 
suggests (and the epistles of the imprisonment confirm the view), 
the centre of the Roman church. 

The abrupt conclusion disappoints the expectation of the reader. 
He is left to learn from other sources both the favourable issue of 
the trial which Agrippa anticipated as certain, and the result of the 
Roman teaching. There is but one satisfactory explanation of this 
silence, that the author reserved the history of Paul at Rome for a 
third book of his history which has never been given to the world. 
Accordingly he closes his second book concerning Christ and his 
church, as he does the first, with a brief outline of events which he 
proposed to relate afterwards in fuller detail. Here the two years’ 
imprisonment is presented as a sequel to the apostle’s previous 
history : there it might have appeared as an important introduction 
to the narrative of the Roman church. 



APPENDIX (ENGLISH). 

ELDERS. 

The absence of any mention of elders in the first ten chapters of 
the Acts is the more remarkable, because they touch so often on the 
common fund as the most distinctive feature of the new social life, 
of which the elders might seem the most appropriate guardians. 
This was, however, collected and administered by the Twelve 
without their intervention ; even when these proved unequal to 
the burden, a new commission of seven was created for the express 
purpose of administering it. Yet at a later time the practice of the 
Church was reversed, and the charge of the relief-fund was trans¬ 
ferred from the Twelve to the custody of the elders. For Barnabas 
and Paul, when they brought a contribution to Jerusalem early in 43 
from the Christians of Antioch, departed as soon as they had placed 
it in the hands of the elders. And in 57 the whole body of elders 
assembled under the presidency of James to welcome the deputation 
of the Pauline churches, with a view to the public presentation of 
their offerings. 

We cannot, however, conclude from the silence of the early 
chapters or the subsequent transfer of responsibility that there were 
at first no elders in the Church. For the narrative of v. 6 strongly 
suggests a division of the congregation based on age : the younger 
men (it is said) rose up on a sudden emergency to fulfil an active 
duty : it may be inferred that there were present a class of elders 
also. The office was in fact not a new creation of the Christian 
church, but an inheritance from their fathers. For this reason the 
historian does not record the original appointment of elders in the 
church of Jerusalem : they had been from the most ancient times a 
permanent institution of Israel: throughout her history the elders of 
the congregation played an important part in secular as well as 
ecclesiastical affairs. They still formed an essential element in the 
organisation of the synagogue, and held, if I mistake not, a corre¬ 
sponding place by the force of Jewish custom and law in the 
constitution of Christian congregations in Palestine. Apparently the 
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elders possessed, as a matter of course, a recognised position and 
certain definite functions in every organised congregation. 

There was, however, good reason for the office falling into temporary 
abeyance after Pentecost; for organised bodies of Christian elders 
could only come into action after the Christian believers had consti¬ 
tuted independent congregations of their own, apart from their Jewish 
brethren. But the first converts attended Jewish synagogues for a 
time, like their Lord, and were there associated as members or as 
elders with Jewish worshippers. Their Christian faith and brother¬ 
hood was engrafted on their old religion, and did not at once 
supersede the religious and social ties which bound them to the 
synagogue : they did not withdraw from it or rebel against the 
authority of its elders, save when driven to occasional revolt by their 
Christian conscience : for they aimed at a national conversion of 
Israel, and were slow to abandon that hope, and to content them¬ 
selves with forming isolated congregations of believers. 

During this period of transition the Twelve were the only distinctly 
Christian centre of authority; the government as well as the pastoral 
charge of the Church depended exclusively upon them, and their 
exceptional activity threw into the shade the imperfect action of 
local elders. But the outbreak of persecution wrought great changes 
in the internal government of the Church. By driving Christians out 
of the synagogue it compelled them to constitute everywhere inde¬ 
pendent congregations of their own, and by dispersing the Church it 
seriously impaired the vigorous action of the central authority at a 
time when the rapid growth of infant communities was continually 
raising new problems in faith and morals. Besides the call for 
public ministry of the word and sacraments, for regular teaching of 
the gospel, and for common prayer, the admission of new members, 
the education of the young, the maintenance of the faith in all 
purity, the punishment of unworthy members and repression of 
disorders, the relief of the poor—the whole corporate life in short of 
a vigorous community—urgently demanded constant supervision. 
These needs could not be supplied by occasional visits from apostles: 
daily care was needed, and this was rendered in their absence by 
local elders. The record of the first council exhibits the apostles 
taking counsel with the elders on a vital point of doctrine, and 
adopting for their own part the attitude of advisers in preference to 
deciding the question by virtue of their apostolic commission. This 
instance illustrates their gradual retirement from supreme control, 
and the steady enlargement of the powers and functions of Christian 
elders during the life-time of the apostles to meet the varied wants 
of a living and evergrowing society. The address to the elders of 
Ephesus reveals still more distinctly the extent of their responsibility 
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in the absence of the apostle both for pastoral care, and for govern¬ 
ment and discipline. For the institution was not limited to Palestine, 
though it originated there : it prevailed in all the Pauline churches, 
and was doubtless universal under apostolic rule. Paul was careful 
before his first departure from the interior of Asia Minor to provide 
for the permanence and welfare of his newly founded churches by the 
election of elders : again, when bidding his beloved Ephesians a long 
farewell, he solemnly committed the charge of them to the elders of 
the Church. 

It does not fall within the compass of the Acts to describe the 
later development of the new ecclesiastical order which succeeded to 
the apostolic. But it is instructive to trace in the institution of 
elders a certain provision made under the providence of God for the 
future of the Church, and to discern in them the germ of a local 
ministry, trained to feed, guide, and govern their several churches, 
when the central guidance and support of apostles should be finally 
withdrawn from the Church of Christ. 

COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM. 

In the notes on Acts xv. it is assumed that the language of Gal. 
ii. 1-10 relates to the conference at Jerusalem recorded in the Acts. 
For, though this has been questioned, the evidence in its favour is 
overwhelming. Both passages describe Paul and Barnabas as re¬ 
pairing to Jerusalem with subordinate colleagues in consequence of 
attacks made by a Judaizing party on the essential principles of 
their gospel-teaching : both exhibit the intense interest aroused in 
rival parties by the question at issue, viz. whether Gentiles must 
needs be circumcised as well as baptized ; and relate its final settle¬ 
ment through the intervention of Peter and James (Gal. ii. 9. adds 
John also): both record the loyal support rendered by the older 
apostles to the two apostles of the Gentiles, and the hearty recogni¬ 
tion of their personal services : both agree in denouncing their 
adversaries, the one as Pharisees at heart, though professed Christ¬ 
ians, the other as false brethren who came in privily to spy out our 
liberty ...that they might bring us into bondage. It would be difficult 
under any circumstances to conceive two distinct debates conducted 
by the same identical leaders, so closely resembling each other in 
their origin, their course, and their personal tone; but when account 
is also taken of the final result, it becomes inconceivable ; for this 
was too decisive to admit of the entire question being reopened 
within that generation. 

This view is confirmed by the personal history of Paul and 
Barnabas ; from which it appears that they made but one other 
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joint visit to Jerusalem, and that a brief visit without companions 
for a totally different purpose, viz. the conveyance of alms; and 
that this took place at the beginning of the Herodian persecution, 
in 43, six years only after his conversion, and before their mission 
to the Gentiles: whereas Gal. ii. 1-10 mentions a previous interval 
of fourteen years, and contains an emphatic recognition of their 
conspicuous success as apostles of the Gentiles. 

Some critics (it is true) find a difficulty in reconciling Gal. ii. 
1-10 with Acts xv.; but the discrepancy is only apparent, and dis¬ 
appears on careful scrutiny of the Greek text. The language of the 
apostle is confessedly obscure ; and the B. V., by its rendering them 
which were of reputation in v. 2, and these who seemed to he somewhat 
in v. 6, and by wrongly connecting r. 7 with the previous instead 
of the subsequent subject, loses sight of the emphatic contrast 
marked by the opening words of v. 7, But contrariwise t between the 
Pharisaic party whom vv. 4-6 condemn so unsparingly, and the three 
leading apostles whose brotherly fellowship is so warmly acknow¬ 
ledged in vv. 7-9. The apostle is protesting against the assumption 
that the appeal to Jerusalem involved some surrender of his apostolic 
independence, and urges that on the contrary it had entirely 
established it. His language may be thus paraphrased: “I did 
communicate to the church of Jerusalem the gospel which I preach 
among the Gentiles, and privately to those who thought that I was 
somehow running, or had run, after a shadow ( i.e . in nominally con¬ 
verting Gentiles, but releasing them from the obligation of God’s 
law)—not that I yielded to their demand, for I had Titus with me, 
a Greek whose circumcision had been resisted—but I acted as I did 
because of the false brethren smuggled into the Church who stole in 
to spy out our liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, that they 
might bring us into bondage—to whom we did not yield even for an 
hour by submission, that the truth of the gospel might abide with 
you. But as for answer from those who thought there was some¬ 
thing amiss in the gospel which I had been preaching among the 
Gentiles (no matter who they were, God accepteth no man’s person) 
—those who so thought made no further communication to me (i.e. 
they were utterly silenced). But contrariwise James and Cephas 
and John, who were thought to be pillars, when they saw that I 
had been intrusted with the gospel of the uncircumcision, as Peter 
with the gospel of the circumcision... gave to me and Barnabas the 
right hands of fellowship, that we should go unto the Gentiles....” 

I find here (1) the mass of honest prejudice which counted circum¬ 
cision indispensable for salvation, (2) the Pharisaic party, compre¬ 
hending some prominent members of the Church, but really false 
notwithstanding to the faith, (3) the loyal affection of the leading 
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apostles who ranged themselves beside their brother-apostles ; each 
in their turn depicted ; and I recognise in the language of Paul a 
lively picture from the interior of the same council whose external 
history is recorded in Acts xv. 

PROVINCES OF ASIA MINOR. 

The chapters of the Acts which record the extension of the gospel 
to Asia Minor abound in local detail, and make frequent reference 
to its geographical divisions. Examination of the context discloses 
a material difference between the author’s language and the epistles 
of Peter and Paul in their use of geographical terms; for whereas 
they employ the names of Roman provinces in their regular official 
sense, the author (who was probably a native of those parts) modifies 
this in accordance with local usage. Peter, for instance, enumerates 
the five Roman provinces, Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia, as together making up the whole of Asia Minor to the 
north of Mount Taurus (1 Pet. i. 1): Paul groups his churches by 
Roman provinces as churches of Asia and Galatia, Macedonia and 
Achaia. But the Asia of the Acts is not coincident with Roman 
Asia, and the Galatia of Paul becomes in the Acts the Galatian 
country instead of Galatia. 

By Asia the author designates Asiatic Greece, which formed the 
western zone of the province, apart from the eastern and inland zone, 
to which he gives the name Phrygia—formerly a term of indefinite 
extent covering the whole interior of Asia Minor. This distinction 
between the eastern and western zone of the province is first suggested 
by the mention of Asia and Phrygia side by side in ii. 10 as the homes 
of two distinct nationalities, speaking different languages, Greek and 
Phrygian respectively. The contrast between them in xvi. 6 indi¬ 
cates more distinctly the position of Phrygia: for that verse presents 
the journey of the apostles from the Pisidian Antioch across Phrygia 
towards Bithynia as the result of a revelation which forbade their 
intended expedition eastwards into Asia, i.e. to Ephesus and the 
seaboard. Hence it appears that the country to the north of the 
Pisidian Antioch, between it and Bithynia, bounded on the west by 
Asiatic Greece, was known to the author as Phrygia. Its eastern 
limit is defined by xviii. 23, which distinguishes it from the Galatian 
country ; and so identifies it with the broad belt of pastoral country 
which divided the Greek from the Galatian districts. 

The restriction of the term Asia to Asiatic Greece is confirmed by 
other passages: in vi. 9 it is coupled with Cilicia as a Mediterranean 
seaboard; and the statement in xix. 10, that all who dwelt in Asia 
heard the word of the Lord , as the immediate result of Paul’s preach- 
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ing at Ephesus, cannot apply to the remote Phrygian interior, but 
must be understood of Asiatic Greece; in which were founded the 
seven churches of Asia. The Greek and Phrygian districts were not 
only divided by language, but had been long kept apart by nature 
and history, the latter belonging to the feudal and religious system 
of Asiatic monarchies; while the commercial seaboard, studded with 
great cities, proud of their municipal rights, rich in trade and manu¬ 
factures, turned its face to the western sea, and leaned for support, 
first on Greece, then on Rome, against Asiatic despotism. The 
Roman hold on the interior long continued loose and uncertain, and 
the line drawn by the author between the two regions corresponded 
to historical reality. 

Again, the province of Galatia was in a state of transition under 
the Caesars. That name belonged for the three centuries before 
Christ to the north-eastern portion of ancient Phrygia, in which the 
Galatians originally established themselves ; but these restless and 
warlike tribes wandered far from their homes, living by the sword : 
their chieftains proved valuable allies in the Mithridatic and Civil 
wars of Rome, and were permitted in reward for their military 
services gradually to extend their dominion to the south and south¬ 
west as far as the Taurus range. On the death of the last Galatian 
king, Amyntas, in B.c. 25, this whole territory passed into Roman 
hands, and became the province of Galatia. But the mass of the 
population in the southern districts was more Phrygian, Pisidian, and 
Lycaonian than Galatian, and the author seems studiously to avoid the 
name Galatia in his reference to it, lest it should be confounded with 
Galatia proper, the ancient home of the Galatians ; for he carefully 
adopts instead the designation Galatian country. A fresh element 
was added to the population by the cluster of colonies, including 
Antioch and Lystra, which Augustus Caesar planted along the skirts 
of Mount Taurus in order to secure settled peace and order in that 
part of the province, and their territory is appropriately described 
as the Galatian country. 

The Cilicia of the Acts is likewise a geographical expression, and 
does not correspond with Roman Cilicia ; for the eastern half alone 
of ancient Cilicia was organised like Judaea under the rule of an 
imperial procurator who had his seat at Tarsus, and attached to the 
province of Syria: the western retained nominal independence under 
tributary allies of Rome. The term Cilicia in xv. 41 includes the 
former ; and in xxvii. 5 the latter; for it must there be understood 
as comprehending the whole seaboard which stretches from Syria to 
Pamphylia between the Taurus and the Levant. 
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ERRATA. 

P. 13 should be headed “ Place of Publication.” 

In p. 33, line 2 of notes, 2S should be 18. 

In p. 34, line 7 of notes, 14 should be 15. 

In p. 51, line 1, should be i\p€v<T(i3. 

In p. 103, lines 0-10 of notes should run : “ apparently accounted a Macedonian city. 
The two genitives both depend on TrdXts, and fiepls has much the same geographical 
force as iUpos in ii. 10, xix. 1, xx. 2, being applied vaguely to the region beyond 
the sea on the European side.” 
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